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(THE rapid advancement of the physical sciences is one of 

the characteristics of the present age. Actuated by a spirit 
of philosophical investigation, men of talent, zealously pursuing 
their researches in various departments, are daily adding, by 
their labours, to the great stock of knowledge ; and as discove- 
ries serve to stimulate to farther enterprises, so the success of 
one is an incentive to the exertions of others. 

This observation is strikingly applicable to zoology. Till of 
late years indeed zoology had remained where the naturalists of 
the last century left it. It was doomed to general neglect, and 
the few who unskilfully cultivated it added nothing to what had 
been previously accomplished. 

When Shaw, in 1820, published his ‘ General Zoology,’ Eng- 
land, as far as natural history is concerned, was a century behind 
France. We may now claim for ourselves the precedence. 

To this happy revolution many influencing circumstances have 
conduced. Among these may be enumerated a state of national 
peace, which has opened to us a free intercourse with our conti- 
nental neighbours ; the extension of our colonies and commerce 
in distant countries, and the various expeditions undertaken for 
the purpose of geographical discoveries, in which men of high 
scientific attainments are engaged. Nor must we omit to notice 
how much we owe to the outilidnent of the Zoological Society 
of London. 
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This society commenced under the auspices of the late Sir T. 
Stamford Raffles, Sir H. Davy, Mr Vigors, and other eminent 
men. It boasts of anoble museum of natural history, containing 
upwards of 700 distinct species of mammalia, and of an extensive 
menagerie, attractive no less to the public at large than to the 
professed zoologist ; its objects were the cultivation of the great 
truths of science, the vindication for zoology of its legitimate 
station in public opinion, andthe diffusion of a taste for the works 
of nature, than which nothing is more humanizing, and beneficial 
to the moral and mental faculties of man. 

In the pursuance of these laudable designs, it followed as a 
matter of course that the society became a rallying point, a 
bright centre, round which naturalists and men of science col- 
lected ; and thus it formed a school of zoology, inciting to study, 
and affording at the same time the materials. At the scientific 
meetings of the society, which are regularly carried on, new, 
valuable, and interesting communications are received and dis- 
cussed, giving origin to “ Proceedings” and “ Transactions” 
published at stated intervals. Of the importance of these works, 


acknowledged on the continent, some idea may be formed, when 
it is known that inthe “ Proceedings” from 1831 to 1839, inclu- 


sive, nearly 170 new mammalia and about 590 new birds have 
been carefully described, to say nothing of reptiles, fishes, shells, 
&c., or of original and numerous anatomical investigations. ‘The 
good results arising from the establishment of the Zoological 
Society of London do not, however, end here; it is the parent 
and pattern of similar institutions which have sprung up in many 
of our larger provincial towns; and thus it asserts its claim to 
be considered as one of the causes of the revival of zoology in our 
island. 

We deem it our duty to speak in express terms of the advan- 
tages derivable by the naturalist from the Zoological Society, 
and of the influence it has exercised upon science and the public 
at large, creating, as it has done, a general demand for a new 
class of works; not only because these advantages and this in- 
fluence have not been so largely appreciated as justice requires, 
but also because under the fostering patronage of this society 
Mr Gould began his zoological career, the result of which has 
been the production of a series of magnificent works, without a 
rival in the cabinets of science, and the gem of every rich man’s 
library, to which, unfortunately, works of such artistical beauty, 
from their great costliness, must necessarily be confined. For 
many years Mr Gould was one of the officers of the Zoological 
Museum, and immediately connected with the ornithological 
department, and it was while pursuing his researches there, that 
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he conceived the idea of his first publication, entitled a ‘ Century 
of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains ;’ having, as he informs 
us, acquired a small but valuable collection of species and forms 
new to science from that great mountain chain of central Asia. 

This work, in imperial folio (the size adopted by Mr Gould, 
as best suited for the display of his subjects), was commenced in 
1831, and published in monthly numbers, till complete. It con- 
sists of plates representing a hundred species ; all, or nearly all 
of which are figured of the natural size. ‘The figures are from 
the pencil of Mrs Gould (a most able artist), and are accompanied 
by descriptive letter-press. 

Independently of the beauty and fidelity of the plates, and of 
the addition of many new species to our catalogue of ornithology, 
this work is valuable as contributing its share towards an exposi- 
tion of the characteristic features presented by the natural pro- 
ductions of the Himalaya range, a range in which the Fauna 
and Flora of Europe and India, of the north and the intertropics, 
seem to meet and intermingle. This mighty mountain chain, 
capped with eternal snow, stretches, under different names in its 
course, from Caubul to Bhootan, intervening between Indostan, 
and Thibet, and the Great Desert, and giving origin to the 
Indus, to the Ganges, and their tributaries. The southern base 
of this chain is covered with a thick and almost impenetrable 
jungle, the abode of tigers, leopards, and other ferocious animals ; 
of the Entellus monkey, and the Rhesus; and it constitutes the 
northern boundaries of the Asiatic elephant. 

The vegetation at the base of this range is essentially Indian, 
and characteristic of a tropical climate. As we ascend the moun- 
tains, however, in proportion to the decrease of temperature, do 
we pass from a tropical vegetation through one distinguished by 
the intermixture of tropical forms with others characteristic of 
the temperate latitudes, the former diminishing as we proceed; till 
at an elevation where the snows fall early in the autumn, and 
remain unmelted till late in the summer, the season of vegeta- 
tion being short, as in high northern latitudes, we find in place 
of a tropical, or central European Flora, a polar vegetation. 

Professor Royle divides the slope of the itenatenee into three 
belts or ranges, each characterised by its own vegetation. The 
first he supposes to extend to between three and four thousand 
feet of elevation, “as several tropical perennials extend to the 
latter, and the snow does not usually fall below the former.” 

“ The second belt may be concgived to embrace a space between five 
and nine thousand feet of elevation, as the winter’s snow is always 
melted from such situations before the accession of the rainy season, 
and the upper is nearly the limit to which the herbaceous plants of 
tropical genera extend. The third belt may be taken from this elevation 
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up to the highest limits from which the snow melts away on the southern 
face of the Himalaya mountains. The bounds are, in a great measure, 
arbitrary to which each of these belts have been restricted; for the 
changes, both in temperature and vegetation, are so gradual, that it is 
impossible to draw any line where the peculiarities of one can be so 
clearly defined as not to interfere with those which are characteristic of 
another.” 


At an elevation of 11,860 feet, strawberries, butter-cups, dan- 
delions, and currant-bushes, remind the traveller of our own 
island. 

While the Himalaya range presents us with many mammalia 
peculiar to it, the representatives of forms characteristic of cold 
latitudes, or of mountain ranges, where elevation produces a 
corresponding degree of temperature, we cannot be surprised, 
knowing as we do the power which the mammalia possess of 
accommodating themselves to variable conditions of the atmo- 
sphere and different degrees of temperature, to find many species 
common on the low lands of India, ascending these mountains. 
The tiger and leopard, for example, are met with at a great 
height; the wild dog and the hog occur at every degree of ele- 
vation, and the Entellus monkey ascends in summer as high as 
9,000 feet. 

That the ornithology of this range should present the mingled 
characteristics of its flora, may be easily conceived. Birds are 
influenced even more immediately than mammalia by the vege- 
table productions of the soil; and, besides, are capable of trans- 
porting themselves with facility from one district to another, as 
the condition of vegetation and of temperature may require. 
There is, in fact, a harmony between the vegetation, the insects, 
and the birds of every region; and where we see, as in these 
mountains, a blending or meeting of the flora of the tropics with 
that characteristic of temperate and colder latitudes, there may 
we expect to find the ornithology presenting a parallel comming- 
ling of forms. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these mountains are 
tenanted exclusively by forms common, on the one hand, to India 
and its islands, and on the other to Europe ; they have groups 
peculiar to themselves, or of which, at least, they constitute the 
central habitation. Among the most important and interesting 
of these, are certain forms of the gallinaceous order—namely, the 
genera Lophophorus, Cuv., Tragopan, Cuv., and Euplocamus, 
Temm., which, respectively, are more or less closely related to the 
—- ( Phasianus), the fowl (Gallus), the francolins, and per- 

aps the Guinea fowl (Numida), but which possess exclusive 
characters. 

The first genus alluded to (Lophophorus) is represented, as 
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far as known, by one species, the Impe an pheasant (L. Im. 
peyanus), of which Mr Gould gives admirable figures, two-thirds 
of the natural size. The male is resplendent with tints of steel 
blue, burnished green, purple and gold, changing in every light; 
a pendent crest of beautiful feathers having es filamentous 
footstalks ornaments the top of the head. ‘The female has but 
a trifling crest, and the general colour is brown, variegated with 
lines of yellowish white, and zigzag marking of a rusty tint. 

The food of this bird is stated to consist, in a great measure, 
of bulbous roots; and for the scraping of these out of the soil, its 
upper mandible is strong, and dilated at the top into something 
of a spoonlike form, as in that of the francolins. 

Of the genus Tragopan, of which three species are known, 
Mr Gould figures two—namely, the Tragopan Satyrus and the 
‘lragopan Hastingsii. 

The genus Tragopan, according to Mr Gould, is between that of 
the turkey (Meleagris) and the pheasants, not perhaps without 
some relationship to the Guinea fowl (Numida), and even to the 
francolins (J’rancolinus). Loose wattles of dilatable skin hang 
from the throat; and fleshy hornlike processes are continued 
backwards from the naked skin which broadly surrounds the eye. 

Of the genus Euplocamus, Mr Gould figures the white crested 
pheasant (E. albocristatus). This genus is very interesting as 
forming an obvious link between the fowls and true pheasants ; 
being allied to the genus Gallus by its arched tail, and strong 
legs and spurs, and to the latter by its slender contour and the 
character of the head. 

Under the name of Phasianus Staceiit, Mr Gould figures a 
beautiful pheasant allied to the P. veneratus of Temminck (P. 
Reevesii, Hardw.) which isa native of the north of China. Another 
pheasant is also given, termed Phasianus Pucrasia, and which 
may be taken as the type of a distinct genus. 

In looking over the plates of this ‘Century’ of Seog 
birds, the ornithologist will not fail to be struck with the close 
similarity of many birds to species indigenous in our island. 
Two species of shrike—for example, the Collurio Hardwichii 
and the C. erythronotus—remind us of our red-backed shrike. 
The Cinclus Pallasii is the immediate representative of our com- 
mon dipper or water-ouzel; the Parus monticolus, of our greater 
tit (P. major), the Pyrrhula erythrocephala, of our well known 
bullfinch ; the Carduelis caniceps, of the goldfinch ; and the Nuci- 
fraga hemispila, of the nutcracker. Of three species of iy one 
might easily be mistaken for our British species; the red-legged 
partridge of Europe is represented by the Perdix Chukar, and 
our greenshank finds a parallel in the Totanus glottoides. 
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In the letter-press, Mr Gould confines himself to a simple 
description of the birds figured; the materials, indeed, for ena- 
bling him to enter into the minute details of their habits and 
manners were not at his command, a circumstance the more to 
be regretted, as it diminishes the popular attractiveness of a 
work of which the illustrations were the theme of general admi- 
ration. 

But notwithstanding this deficiency (one which does not exist 
in his later works) the ‘Century of Himalayan Birds’ was well 
received, and their Majesties, William the Fourth and Adelaide, 
gaeey permitted Mr Gould to dedicate to them this first 

ruit of his labours. 

Encouraged by the patronage of a numerous list of men of 
eminence and talent, Mr Gould, on the completion of the ‘ Cen- 
tury of Himalayan Birds’ (in May 1832), undertook a work on 
the Birds of Europe. 


“ My reasons,” says Mr Gould. “for undertaking a work comprising 
the ornithology of the whole of Europe, are sufficiently obvious : in the 
first place, no publication of a similar kind had been completed, although 
several had been commenced ; and, secondly, a work exclusively confined 
to the British Fauna would never be perfect for any length of time, 
owing to the frequent accession of other species from various European 
localities ; besides which, I was desirous of rendering my work interest- 
ing to the continental ornithologists, as well as those of our own country. 
I have used my best exertions to render it as perfect as possible up to 
the present time, for which purpose I have visited nearly all the conti- 
nental collections with the view of examining every bird, personally, 
before figuring it; but should additional species reward the zeal and 
ardour with which natural history is now cultivated (and which, I doubt 
not, will be the case), I propose to publish them from time to time in the 


form of a supplement, and by this means keep the work as nearly com- 
plete as possible.” 


Mr Gould began his arduous undertaking in June 1832, and 
in July 1837 happily brought it to a conclusion, in five volumes 
of twenty-two parts. 

Of the importance of a work ee elaborate and original 


figures of every species of bird indigenous in Europe, together 
with a descriptive letter-press, little need be said; and that such 
a work was a desideratum, the reception of Mr Gould’s publica- 
tion, both in England and on the continent, and the readiness 
with which naturalists, both at home and abroad, rendered him 
assistance, and trusted rare and new species to his charge, suffi- 
ciently attest. But, in addition to the importance of a finely 
illustrated work on the Birds of Europe to the rofessed student 
of ornithology, it possesses an interest felt by all, and arising out 
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of the subjects themselves, and the fidelity of their represen- 
tation; for the natural productions of our own country have for 
us peculiar attractions, and from the association of ideas, a charm 
is thrown around them which belongs not to the productions of 
other lands. 

The ornithology of the British isles, thus interesting to ever 
cultivated mind, includes in itself the greater portion of the orni- 
thology of Europe ; in other words, } an European species which 
are not to be ranked as British, are comparatively few; a 
circumstance attributable to the situation of our country with 
reference to the continent, rendering it favourable alike to winter 
visitors from the north, and to summer visitors from the south. 


, 


“If we examine,” says Mr Gould, “the geographical situation of the 
British islands in relation to continental Europe, we cannot but perceive 
the advantages offered, as a point of observation, to the naturalist, to 
study among other interesting facts connected with the habits of the 
Jeathered race, indigenous in our portion of the globe, the periodical 
migrations undertaken by so many species, the time of their arrival and 
of their retreat from our shores, together with the ends to be answered 
both by their visit and departure. As regards temperature, no less than 
relative situation, are these islands favourable for such a series of 
observations ; we need scarcely say that, placed to the westward, they 
occupy a medium station, between thie extremes of heat and cold; no 
portion, indeed, of the European continent advances within the line of 
the intertropics ; still, however, the southern shores of Spain, Italy, and 
Turkey, in Europe, together with the minor islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, participate so nearly in the temperature of the hotter 
portions of the globe, as to present us with many natural productions, 
the congenial habitat of which is exclusively beneath a sultry sky. But 
the summer heat of England never rises above a moderate degree of 
temperature, and the severities of winter are mild in proportion. On 
the other hand, if we visit the extreme north of the European continent, 
we there find a climate the severities of which in winter are extreme ; 
while the summer, though hot while it lasts, endures but for a short 
period. 

‘* We will not attempt to discuss the subject of the universal law of 
migration further than to observe, that its immediate intention is the 
well-being of such species as would be deprived of their natural food 
were they to remain stationary in any given locality ; in addition to which, 
it is essential in another point of view, inasmuch as by its operation there 
is secured both a temperature congenial to the young, and an abundant 
supply of food suitable for their nourishment: we here allude more par- 
ticularly to our summer visitants, which have left the climate of Africa, 
too hot to be borne in summer, but well adapted for their winter retreat. 
A reverse of these circumstances takes place among out winter visitors: 
the high polar latitudes are their summer residence ; but on the setting in 
of the cold in those regions, the supply of food necessarily fails them; 
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and this, with the extreme rigour of the climate, forces them to sojourn 
for a while in more temperate latitudes. Hence, while the swallow, the 
cuckoo, the nightingale, many species of soft-billed warblers, and 
numerous others, visit us in spring from the south, for the purpose of 
nidification, and leave us on the approach of winter, the fieldfare, the 
redwing, the woodcock, and various aquatic birds, find a winter asvlum 
with us, and depart again in spring, to make room for a new succession 
of visitors. Independently, however, of the numerous migratory birds 
which are only temporary residents, a large number of species perma- 
nently remain in our latitudes; yet, strange to say, the number of many 
of these is greatly augmented, during winter, by accessions from the 
north; among which latter are some of the smallest and most delicate of 
their race; we may mention the golden-crested wren, as an example in 
point. Instances are not wanting of the arrival of multitudes of this 
species on our shores, but in such a state of exhaustion as to be almost 
powerless. In the case of the lark and the thrush, which also visit us in 
great numbers, the performance of a flight across the German Ocean 
does not much surprise us ; but when we examine this little bird, which 
is by no means adapted for long-sustained aérial progression, we are at a 
loss to conceive how such a migration could have been performed. It is, 
however, only one amongst the many wonders of nature, which are con- 
tinually forced upon the attention of the naturalist.” 


The ornithology of Europe consists of about 462 species, of 
which 310 may be regarded as British. Of the latter number, 
about 170 are permanent residents in our islands ; eighty-five are 
summer visitors from the south, and forty-five from the north 
make our land their winter retreat. 

Of the five volumes of which the work on the birds of Eu- 
rope consists, the first comprises the raptorial order, or birds of 
prey, namely, vultures (of which three species are found in 
southern Europe), the eagles, hawks, and owls. The second and 
third are devoted to the insesserial, or perching birds, an extensive 
order, composed of groups varying in habits and manners, in 
powers of flight, and in the nature of their food. Some, like the 
swallow, take their insect prey on the wing, some search for it 
on the ground, some on the bark or among the foliage of the 
trees; others are exclusively berry feeders, and others feed upon 
insects and their larve, together with grain and fruits. ‘The 
rasorial (or gallinaceous) and the grallatorial (or wading) orders 
are comprehended in the fourth volume, and the natatorial (or 
swimming) order occupies the fifth. 

Beautiful as are the plates of the Himalayan birds, we find 
in the present work a decided improvement. The figures have 
the spirit and ease of life; the attitudes are free and unaf- 
fected; and the advantages of lithography over copper-plate 
etching, or engraving, in expressing the texture of feathers, is 
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very evident. The subdued tinting of the backgrounds and 
foliage of the plates adds greatly to their pictorial effect. Where 
so many examples of truth to nature, and of artistical skill, are 
presented to us, it is useless to attempt a selection, or to point 
to one plate in preference to another. But, as proofs of the 
justice of our observations, we may refer to the creeping locus- 
telle, the merlin, the stone-chat, the great shrike, the teal, the 
magpie, the peregrine falcon, the goldfinch, the red grouse, 
the bearded tit, and the ptarmigan. In these, and many more, 
= ee the hand of the frst delineator of ornithology of 
the day. 

While we linger, delighted, over the figures, which in fact 
constitute in themselves a museum of European birds, we must 
not forget the letter-press. Mr Gould has left, and wisely left, 
the poetry of ornithology to speak for itself in the plates; his 
descriptions of habits and manners are simple and plain; there 
is no labouring after a meretricious effect, which, in our judg- 
ment, so greatly disfigures the pages of some of his ornithological 
contemporaries. We meet with no inflated details, no bombastic 
accounts, no misrepresentations. 

During the progress of his work on the birds of Europe, itself 
a monument of industry and perseverance, Mr Gould, untiring 
in his efforts, brought out two other works, which added greatly 
to his reputation as an ornithologist: both are remarkable for the 
magnificence of the plates. ‘The one is entitled a ‘ Monograph 
of the Toucans,’ commenced in December 1833, and finished in 
December 1835; the other is a ‘ Monograph of the Trogons,’ 
begun April 1835, and finished March 1838. 

The Toucans (family Ramphastide) constitute a group of birds 
confined to the tropical portions of America. They are at once 
to be distinguished by the enormous size of their bills, by the 
feathered character of their long and slender tongue, by the 
parrot-like arrangement of the toes (covered with broad plates), 
which are formed as close graspers, by a broad, when space 
around the eye, and by the richness and strong contrasts of the 
colouring of their plumage. In the time of Linnzus but few 
species of this remarkable group of birds were known, and these 
he included in a single genus, to which he gave the term Ram- 
phastos ; subsequent naturalists, however, added to their number, 
and differences in certain characters were observed, which induced 
M. Illiger to subdivide them into two genera, one containing the 
Toucans proper, for which he retained the title Ramphastos, 
the other containing the Aragaris, to which he applied the term 
Pteroglossus. Both the genera Ramphastos and Pteroglossus 
divide themselves into minor sections, characterised by peculiar, 
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though sub-generiec points of difference. These sections, indeed, 
might be designated by some kind of nomenclature ; but, doubt- 
ful of the utility of this plan, Mr Gould, adhering to the estab- 
lished genera, has thrown the members of each together, according 
to their mutual affinities. 


“ The Toucans (Ramphastos) are distinguished by the very dispropor- 
tionate size of the bill, and by the comparative shortness anh square ter- 
mination of the tail. The general colour of the feathering is black, but 
the throat and upper tail-coverts assume in all the species yet known a 
colouring different from that of the ground. The colour of the under 
tail-coverts appears to be invariably crimson ; that of the upper tail-co- 
verts is either crimson, white, or yellow, according to the species. The 
throat is either white or yellow, and it is margined behind by a crimson 
band, which in some species is very narrow; while in others it is so broad 
as to extend over the whole of the chest. The legs are of a slaty blue, 
and the naked space surrounding the eye is usually of the same colour 
with the legs,—in three species only is it crimson. The bill varies much 
in colour, and is subject to variation in this respect, even in the same 
species, according to the age of the individual ; the general distribution of 
the colouring of the bill seems, however, to be constant. In its propor- 
tion to the size of the bird, the bill also varies with the age and sex of 
the individual, but seems to be constant in each species in the adult state. 
It also differs, according to the species, in the greater or less convexity of 
its sides, in the sharpness or roundness of its upper line, and in the smooth- 
ness or jaggedness of its cutting edges.” 


Of this genus Mr Gould figures and describes eleven species, 
of which three are, for the first time, introduced to science. 


“The Aracaris (Pteroglossus), possessing, as a part of the family cha- 
racter, a bill of great disproportionate size, have that organ, nevertheless, 
comparatively less developed than have the Toucans. ‘The tail furnishes 
a tangible distinctive character in its graduated form; it is also more 
lengthened. 

“ The most constant colour observable in these birds is green, which, 
in various shades from olive to grass green, occupies the upper surface of 
the back, wings, and tail, with the exception, generally, of the upper tail- 
coverts. In one or two species only isthe space between the shoulders of 
a different colour. Except the green of the back, the colour of every 
other part varies in the different species, though some tints are more uni- 
versally prevalent than others. In most, for example, the upper tail- 
coverts are crimson, and inthe greater part of the group the head is 
tinged with chestnut or black, and the under parts with yellow of various 
degrees of intensity, and more or less interrupted. The colour of the 
naked parts is similar to that met with in the Toucans, the legs being 
either blue or greenish, and the naked space round the eyes generally of 
the same colour. There are only two species known in which the naked 
space round the eyes is red.” 
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Of this genus Mr Gould describes twenty-two species, of which 
eight are new, and for the first time figured. 

In their habits and manners the Toucans and Aragaris present 
a general agreement. They tenant the dense forests which border 
the mighty rivers of South America, and are extremely shy and 
retiring. They are essentially arboreal, as the structure of their 
feet = ; and their movements among the branches, notwith- 
standing the size of the beak, which is extremely light, are dis- 
deapaied by peculiar ease and elegance. Ever in motion, they 
may be seen, in groups of ten or twelve, hopping among the 
topmost boughs of the tallest trees with great address. ‘Though 
the structure of the bill, and the feathered character of their long 
cartilaginous tongue, would lead us to conclude that fruits formed 
the greatest portion of their diet, yet we know, from various 
authorities, and from the habits of individuals kept in confine- 
ment, that these birds are perfectly omnivorous. Azara states 
that they subsist during a great part of the year on fruits, but 
that during the breeding season they attack the smaller birds in 
their nests, and devour both their-eggs and their young. Even 
the eggs and the young of the macaws, and other large birds, 
often fall a prey to their carnivorous propensities. The breeding 
season, with the consequent facilities for procuring this kind of 
diet, being passed, they are content with fruits. 

The wings are not well formed for rapid aerial progression ; 
their flight is consequently low, heavy, and horizontal, and 
while on the wing their beak is raised and directed forwards, so 
as to form as little impediment as possible. ‘They build in the 
hollows of trees, and lay but two eggs at a time, of a pure 
white. ; 

They are frequently to be seen engaged in quarrels with the 
monkeys, either because the latter are devouring fruits to which 
they henniiees are partial, among which one is called the 
* toucan-berry,” or because they are jealous of any encroachment 
on their territory. Their mode of feeding is singular, seizing 
the fruit, or mangled nestling, with the point of the beak, they 
throw it, with an upward jerk, into the widely-distended throat, 
and instantly swallow it. 

The habits of the Toucans in confinement, as observed in two 
of the species, have been admirably delineated by W. J. Bro- 
derip, Esq., and the late N. A. Vigors, E’sq., in the * Zoological 
Journal.’ ‘The bird described by Mr Broderip was fed upon 
bread, boiled vegetables, eggs, and flesh, to which a small bird 
was added every second or third day. It manifested the most 
decidedpreference for animal food, and attacked its living prey 
with the utmost eagerness; a goldfinch being introduced into 
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the cage, the Toucan immediately seized it, and scarcely had the 
terrified victim time to utter a short, weak cry, before it was 
crushed to death by the powerful compression of the beak of its 
foe. The Toucan then began to strip off its feathers ; this being 
accomplished, it broke the bones of the wings and legs, wrenching 
them with its bill; and it continued to work till it had almost re- 
duced the bird to a shapeless mass, every now and then suspend- 
ing its labour, and hopping, with its prey in its bill, from perch 
to perch, uttering at the same time a peculiar hollow chattering 
noise, and giving a vibratory motion to its wings, as if from a 
feeling of exultation. It first swallowed the viscera, and then 
every other part of its prey, not even rejecting the beak or legs. 
When its meal was finished, it cleaned its bill from the feathers 
adhering to it, by attrition against the perches and bars of its 
cage. It often regurgitated the animal food it had swallowed, 
and, after champing it in its bill, returned it again to the crop. 

To return to Mr Gould’s monograph. The clear and satis- 
factory manner in which the species of the present group of birds, 
previously involved in great confusion, are worked out, is highly 
creditable to the discernment and industry of that naturalist, nor 
can we speak too highly of the beautiful figures of these singular 
but gorgeous birds. We select one of them as an example. ‘This 
new species, the curl-crested Aracari ( Pteroglossus ulecomus) was 
first described by Mr Gould in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoo- 
logical Society,’ Part I. 


“ Interested,” says Mr Gould, “as I have always been with this singu- 
lar family, it was with no small degree of pleasure that I hailed the arri- 
val of so fine a species, particularly as it offers to our observance, in the 
covering of its head, a feature entirely new in the Pteroglossi. 1 regret 
that it is beyond the efforts of our pencil to do strict justice to the rich 
appearance of these glossy and curiously-curled appendages, which in 
substance can only be compared to the metal-like feathers found in some 
species of the G'alline—the extreme ends of the neck and wing feathers 
of the Gallus Sonnerati for example. This structure appears to con- 
sist in a dilatation of the shaft of each feather, or perhaps in an aggluti- 
nation of the web into one mass.” [Two specimens were brought from 
Rio de Janeiro. } 


At the conclusion of Mr Gould’s monograph is an admirable 
paper on the anatomy of the ‘Toucans, by Professor Owen, with 
a plate exhibiting the cancellated structure of the interior of the 
beak, and the conformation of the tongue and feet. 


We now pass to Mr Gould’s ‘ Monograph of the Trogons’ 
( Trogonide). 
In his introduction to this monograph, Mr Gould informs us 
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that in selecting the Trogons as his subject, he was influenced by 
the conviction that— 

“ It was not only fraught with interest, but that much was left buried 
in obscurity, which, when brought to light, would materially tend to the 
advancement of ornithology.” 

The Trogons, or Couroucous, like many other groups of birds, 
have been hitherto involved in much confusion, and it was with 
a view to the elucidation of many obscurities, the extrication of 
several of the species from a labyrinth of difficulties, and for the 
purpose of introducing many new species to science, that Mr 
Gould undertook this work. 

“ In order to render the work complete up to the present time,” he 
writes, “ I have not only done my utmost to add every species to my own 
collection, but have visited all the principal museums of Europe, both 
public and private, and as in previous instances, have experienced the 
greatest kindness and co-operation from the various eminent naturalists, 
private individuals, and the officers of the natural history department of 
every public institution.” 

The Trogons constitute a family of the fissirostral tribe of the 
insessoriai order, and are divisible into five minor groups or sub- 
genera (respectively named by Mr Swainson), which, in a synopsis 
of the species, Mr Gould has given, though in his descriptive 
letter-press he retains the title Trogon as common to all.* 

These birds, confined in their habitat to the intertropical re- 
gions, are, to a great extent, insectivorous ; they seize their in- 
sect food on the wing, which the wide gape of their beak enables 
them to do with facility. ‘Their feet and tarsi are small and 
feeble, and qualify them merely for resting on the branches, 
either during repose or for the — of watching for their 
prey, and to which, when the short chase is over, they return. 

If not strictly elegant in form, they are surpassed only by the 
humming-birds in the brilliancy of their plumage, and their 
splendour compensates for every other defect. ‘They are not, 
however, like the humming-birds, among the minute of their 
race ; in size they equal a turtle-dove or pigeon, but have not 
the same contour. 

Previously to the publication of this monograph twenty-two 
species were described; to these Mr Gould has added twelve 
new species, (of which three belong to the subgenus Ca/urus,) 
making in all thirty-four. Of these twenty-three are inhabitants 





* Mr Swainson divides this family into the following sub-genera, or per- 
haps genera:—Trogon, Linn., Harpactes, Swains., Apaloderma, Swains., 
Temnurus, Swains., Calurus, Swains. 
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of America and its islands, ten of the Indian islands and India, 
and one of Africa. 

Adorned with a plumage of metallic brilliancy, changing in its 
hues from green to burnished gold, or dyed with rich and full- 
toned colouring, to which the pencil can scarcely do justice, these 
birds, were their habits and manners animated and lively, would 
be amongst the most engaging of the feathered race. ‘The head 
is large, the neck short, so that the former seems to rest upon the 
shoulders; and the feet are disproportionate to the bulk of the 
body. The latter, indeed, appears larger than it really is, from 
the fulness of the plumage, and the laxness and disarranged cha- 
racter of the barbs of the feathers, which remind us of those 
forming the tail-coverts of the peacock. ‘The skin is extremely 
thin and delicate, and, as in many of the pigeons, the feathers 
fall off at the slightest touch. 

Retiring and unsocial, the Couroucous affect the recesses of 
gloomy forests, where, shrouded amidst the dense foliage, they 
seek a shelter from the glare of day. Except when giving chase 
to insects, or engaged in the work of incubation, they sit on the 
branches in a state of apparent apathy, and when discovered, in- 
stead of retreating, will suffer themselves to be approached so 
nearly as to be struck with a stick. Their flight is short, sharp, 
and undulating. 

Their voice is wailing and monotonous, but at the same time 
loud and strong; it is, however, seldom uttered except during 
the time of pairing and incubation, when it may be heard in the 
depths of the forest, sadly sounding to the ears of the traveller, 
but no doubt grateful to the female as she broods over her eggs. 

The place chosen for the nest, at least by the species whose 
habits have been observed, is the hollow of some time-worn tree ; 
this, if not sufficiently commodious, they enlarge with their beaks; 
the number of eggs is two or four. When excluded from the 
shell the young are naked, but in a few days feathers begin to 
make their appearance. : 

In addition to insects and their larve, berries also constitute a 
part of their diet, and are swallowed entire. 

Though usually solitary, or seen only in pairs, M. Natterer, 
who had many opportunities of obsérving these birds in a state 
of nature, informed Mr Gould that he fad seen them, though 
very rarely, congregating together, and more than one species in 
company ; a circumstance which he considers may be accounted 
for on the principle, that instinct leads them, by some migratory 
movement, to abandon one district at a certain season of the year 
in search of another where food is more abundant. 
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“ These migrations, however, cannot,” states Mr Gould, “ be exten- 
sive, inasmuch as their wings are not adapted for a lengthened flight ; 
besides which, every new district, of any great extent, presents us with 
its peculiar species; for example, none of the species inhabiting Mexico 
have been found in the Brazils; and vice ver'sd.”’ 


One source of confusion among ornithologists who have de- 
scribed the Trogons has arisen from the circumstance that the 
male, at different ages, the female, and the young, differ in their 
plumage, and hence fictitious species have been recorded. 

We love already alluded to the subgenus Calurus. This genus, 
distinguished from the other genera of this family belonging to 
America by a crested head and the redundancy of the flowin 
feathers which form the tail coverts, contains five species, of which 
three are new. 

One of these, and the most beautiful, formerly regarded as the 
Trogon pavoninus, but now termed Trogon resplendens, is a native 
of Mexico, where it is called Quesal. We give a copy (by per- 
mission) of Mr Gould’s magnificent figure. 


“Tt is scarcely possible to conceive anything more rich and gorgeous 
than the golden-green colour which adorns the principal part of the 
plumage of this splendid bird; or more elegant and graceful than the 
flowing plumes which sweep pendant from the lower part of the back, 
forming a long train of metallic brilliancy. Nature appears to have or- 
dained that birds possessing unusual brilliancy of plumage should be the 
inhabitants of retired and obscure situations; and in strict conformity 
with this law, the resplendent Trogon, by far the most Beautiful of its 
tribe, is only found in the dense and gloomy forests of the southern states 
of Mexico, remote from the haunts of civilized man, which may account 
for its being so little known to Europeans until within the last few years ; 
for although the long plumes were used to adorn the head-dresses of the 
ancient Mexicans, and at a later period were transmitted by the Spa- 
niards, from time to time, to Europe, yet is it only very recently that we 
have become acquainted with the entire bird. I believe the first perfect 
example was received by the late Right Hon. George Canning: after 
that statesman’s decease it passed into the hands of Mr Leadbeater. 
The representation of this bird in the ‘ Planches colorices’ of M. Tem- 
minck is undoubtedly the first that was published; but the author has 
evidently confounded it with a nearly allied species discovered in Brazil, 
and figured in the ‘ Avium species novee’ of Dr Spix.” 


As the long plumes of this bird and its immediate allies unfit: 
them for the quick but short flight which the more closely fea- 
thered Trogons exert when in chase of their prey, we ma 
naturally expect some modification of habits in consonance with 
their style of plumage. And accordingly M. Natterer states 
that they tenant the topmost branches of the loftiest trees of the 
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forest, clinging beneath them like parrots, and feeding almost 
exclusively on fruits and berries. 

Very different are the habits of the Cuba Trogon (Trogon 
Temnurus), which approximates to the wookpeckers in the more 
lengthened form of the bill, and in the ridged texture of the 
outer tail feathers; and which, according to Mr W. S. MacLeay, 
approaches those birds in its mode of life, giving preference to 
the holes of trees rather than to the branches, from the bark of 
which it procures the insects and their larve, on which it subsists. 

In ‘et over the magnificent plates of this monograph we 
cannot sufficiently admire the taste and skill of the artist, the 
efforts of whose pencil are most ably seconded by the colourist, 
Mr Bayfield. ‘The brilliant and metallic hues with which these 
birds are adorned, so difficult to be imitated, and when the imita- 
tion is attempted, most frequently rendered harsh and glaring, are 
here so happily managed, and such truth and effect are produced, 
that it requires but little stretch of the imagination to believe 
the birds themselves before us. 

Before the monograph of the Trogons was concluded Mr 
Gould commenced a fresh work, as a supplement to his previous 
publications, to which he gave the title of ‘Icones Avium, or 
Figures of new and interesting species of Birds from various 

arts of the globe.’ The first part appeared in August 1837, in 
imperial folio, and contains figures of ten new birds, with a short 
description of each. ‘The first is a species of the genus Eury- 
laimus, recently described by Professor Jameson in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh New Phil. Journal,’ vol. xviii, p. 389, under the name of 
Lur. Dalhousie. It is here figured with the intention of com- 
pleting “a detailed account, by way of synopsis, of all the species 
on record,” published in the first volume of the ‘ Transactions of 
the Zoological Society of London.’ It is a native of the Hima- 
layan mountains. 

Among the other figures we may particularise, as especially 
interesting, a beautiful new species of Janthocincla, and a singu- 
lar bird, the representative of a new genus (Microura), both 
from the same range. But the most remarkable bird figured is, 
undoubtedly, the Paradoxornis flavirostris. 

“ In the year 1836,” says Mr Gould, “ I procured a single exemple 
of this anomalous bird, together with the Eurylaimus Dalhousie, and 
several other rare Himalayan species, from a person who was not aware 
of the precise locality in which they had been obtained. I believe that 
my specimen, since added to the collection of the Zoological Society, is 
quite unique, and that no other bird, even approaching it in form, has 
yet been discovered. A knowledge of its habits, and the examination of 
other allied species, which in all probability yet remain to be known, will 
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alone enable the ornithologist to determine its real situation in the natural 
system.” * 

A new Aracari (Pteroglossus Gouldit Natterer) is added to 
the list of those at rw 8 the monograph. A magnificently- 
coloured Guinea fowl (Numida vulturina Hardwicke) from an 
unique example in the United Service Museum, procured 
in Western Africa, forms one of the most attractive shania as 
does that of an elegant ortyx, or American quail, from Calfornia, 
(O. Plumifera Gould,) characterised by a plume consisting of 
two long, slender, arched feathers arising from the top of the head. 

The second part of the ‘ Jcones Avium’ appeared in 1838, and 
is the commencement of a monograph of the Caprimulgide, or 
goat-suckers, of which it contains the figures and descriptions of 
eight species. Of these seven are entirely new to science; the 
eighth ( Batrachostomus auritus Gould), a native of Sumatra and 
Malacca, was first discovered by the late Sir T. S. Raffles, and 
was described under the title of Podargus auritus, in the appen- 
dix to the life of that distinguished, man. 

The figures of these goat-suckers are among the triumphs of 
Mrs Gould’s pencil. ‘The marbling, the dotting, the poner and 
zig-zag lines of their plumage, which render a Zenstipthiin of the 
birds of this family so difficult, are delineated with the happiest 
effect, and with admirable fidelity. 

Having thus devoted himself for the space of eight years to 
the production of the works of which we have given a rapid 
sketch, and having attained a just and honourable distinction 
amongst the ornithologists of the day, Mr Gould might well have 
been pardoned if he had for a season relaxed in his exertions, 
and retired toa temporary olium cum dignitate, or at least desisted 
for a time from engaging in publications which, from their extent, 
the research necessarily involved in them, and the heavy pecu- 
niary expenses attendant upon their execution, cannot but 
seriously tax the mental energies. Such repose, however, is 
alien to minds animated in the pursuit of a great object by ho- 
nourable ambition; and circumstances opened a new road for 
Mr Gould’s scientific career. 

Having formed a large and valuable collection of birds from 
Australia, and encouraged by the success of his previous works, 
he determined to attempt a general history of the ornithology of 
that vast region,—one of the desiderata of naturalists. On re- 
flection, however, it struck him forcibly, as it must do every 
zoologist, that little beyond the bare nomenclature and descrip- 





* Since Mr Gould’s account was published one or two other examples 
have been added to the collection of the East India Company. 
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tion of the forms and colours of species could be accomplished 
without a personal visit to Australia, and there conducting a well- 
regulated system of researches and observations. Besides, all are 
aware that Australia, rich in its ornithological productions, offers 
a wide and almost untrodden field, in which an ample harvest 
awaits the cultivator; and Mr Gould felt assured that, of the 
novel forms, of which one or two representatives only were known, 
many other species were to be discovered, and that links inter- 
vening between various groups must exist, of which no examples 
had yet reached Europe. He felt also, that to gain a just and 
accurate knowledge of the habits, manners, migration, food, and 
nidification of the birds of Australia, subjects on which next to 
nothing was. known, he must himself sojourn in their native wilds, 
and watch them in the grassy plain, the tangled bush, and the 
gloomy forest. Animated by the spirit of a Wilson or Audubon, 
but with thousands of miles of ocean between him and the scene 
of his labours, and which they had not to traverse, he determined to 
leave England for Australia, and trust for the repayment of the 
heavy expenses, which such an expedition entails, to the success 
of his work, to which, that it might be worthy of public patron- 
age, he resolved to devote his time, mind, and resources. 

No sooner was the determination made than it was executed. 
Accompanied by Mrs Gould, whose pencil was now to be employed 
in the delineation of the feathered tribes of the “ newest” world, 
and also by able assistants, he left the shores of England in May, 
1838. During his passage he touched at the island of ‘Tene- 
riffe, and in September arrived at Van Diemen’s Land. Ina 
letter to the chairman of the Scientific Committee of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, dated Van Diemen’s Land, May 10, 
1839, he thus writes— 

“ Although my present occupations will not permit me to send a 
lengthened communication, still, as a corresponding member of the 
Zoological Society, I am desirous of contributing to the pages of its pro- 
ceedings ; I therefore forward herewith the characters of twenty new 
species of birds, together with a very slight summary of my peregri- 
nations since leaving England, trusting to lay before you, at some future 
period, a more full account of the results of my labours. The greater 
number of the birds, from which the following characters are taken, are 
from the collection made by the officers of her Majesty’s ship the Beag/e, 
to Captain Wickham and the other officers of which vessel I am indebted 
for much kindness and attention. By the exertions of Mr Bynoe, 
surgeon of the Beagle, science has been enriched, not only by the dis- 
covery of these, but of several others, and some quadrupeds of a most 
interesting description, the whole of which have been placed in my hands 
for the purpose of describing, figuring, &c. 

“It is now twelve months since I left England. The early part of the 
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passage was boisterous and adverse, our ship being detained eleven days 
in the Bay of Biscay, during which period numbers of land-birds, all of 
European species, constantly visited the vessel ; but as no great interest 
attaches itself to their chance occurrence, I shall contine my observations 
more particularly to those species that make the expansive ocean their 
home, and whose natural limits have been but slightly recorded. The 
members of the genus 7’halassidroma were the birds to which my especial 
attention was directed, from the circumstance of the group being but 
slightly understood, and from the great interest these little tenants of the 
ocean excite in the mind of the voyager. Immediately off the Land’s 
End, Wilson’s storm petrel (Zhalassidroma Wilsonti) was seen in 
abundance, and continued to accompany the ship throughout the Bay. 
The little storm petrel ( Thalassidroma pelagica, Selby) was also seen, 
but in far less numbers; both species disappeared on approaching the 
latitude of Madeira, their place there being occupied by another species, 
which I took to be Thal. Buliveri. This latitude was also favourable to 
the shearwaters, Puffinus cinereus, and Puff. obscurus, the former being 
there in great numbers. 

“ We came to anchor in the roadstead of Santa Cruz, Island of Tene- 
riffe, on the 11th of June. During our short stay at this island, I pro- 
ceeded as far into the interier as circumstances would permit, and spent 
a part of two days most delightfully. Among the birds I observed 
during my rambles were the common blackbird (Merula vulgaris, Ray), 
the robin (Erythaca rubecula, Swains.), and the black-cap warbler 
(Curruca atricapilla, Bechst.),—a more southern locality, I believe, than 
has been hitherto recorded against these species. The fishes of this 
island also claimed a portion of my attention, several species of which I 
procured and preserved.” 


On his passage from ‘Teneriffe to his destination, he makes 
the following observations :— 


“We crossed the equator on the 7th of July, having been more than 
twenty days within the tropics, part of which time our vessel lay be- 
calmed. This portion of the ocean’s surface was also inhabited b 
storm petrels, but of a distinct species from any I had hitherto observed, 
and which I believe to be new to science. These birds, with now and 
then a solitary Rhynchops and frigate bird ( Tuchypeles aquilus), were 
all of the feathered race that I observed in these heated latitudes, a part 
of the voyage which always hangs heavily upon those destined to visit 
these distant regions; by me, however, it was not so much felt, the mo- 
notony being relieved by the occasional occurrence of a whale, whose 
huge body rolled lazily by ; by a shoal of porpoises, which sometimes per- 
form most amusing pin throwing themselves completely out of 
the water, or gliding through it with astonishing velocity ; or by the 
occasional flight of the beautiful flying fish, when endeavouring to escape 
from the impetuous rush of the bonito or albacore. 

“On the 20th July we reached the 26th degree of S. lat., and were 
visited for the first time by the Cape petrel (Procellaria Capensis of 
authors), On the 28rd, lat 31° 10’ S., long. 24° W., we found oure 
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selves in seas literally teeming with the feathered race. Independently 
of an abundance of Cape petrels, two other species and three kinds of 
albatrosses were observed around us. The latter were Diomodia exu- 
lans, D. chlororhyncha, and D. fuliginosa. A few days after this we 
commenced running down our longitude, and from this time until we 
reached the shores of Van Diemen’s Land, several species of this family 
(Procellaride) were daily in company with the ship. Whenever a 
favourable opportunity offered, Captain McKellar obligingly allowed me 
the use of a boat, and by this means enabled me to collect nearly all the 
species of this interesting family that we fell in with. 

“ As I had every reason to expect, I found the Australian seas inha- 
bited by their own peculiar storm petrels ( Zhalassidroma), four distinct 
species of which I have already observed since leaving the Cape. 

“ From the westerly winds which prevail in the southern hemisphere, 
between the latitudes 35° and 55°, I am induced to believe that a per- 
petual migration is carried on by several of the members of this oceanic 
family continually passing from west to east, and circumnavigating this 
portion of the globe. This remark more particularly refers to the alba- 
trosses, prions, and other large kinds of petrels ; the same individuals of 
several of these species having been observed to follow our ship for some 
thousands of miles. Until I had ascertained that they were nocturnal, 
it was a matter of surprise to me how the birds which were seen around 
the vessel at nightfall were to be observed crossing our wake at day- 
break on the following morning, the ship having frequently run a dis- 
tance of nearly 100 miles during the night.” 


Arrived at Van Diemen’s Land, Mr Gould spent ten months 
in exploring that island and the islands in Bass’s Straits. By way 
of interlude, however, he paid a short visit to New South Wales 
at the time of a severe drought, to which we shall have occasion 
to revert. ‘This hasty trip, which he extended to the Liverpool 
range, prepared Mr Gould for his great expedition, and enabled 
him to procure both entire specimens and skins of the Lyre bird 
( Menura superba), the former of which he transmitted to Pro- 
fessor Owen, of the Royal College of Surgeons, for dissection. 
Omitting for the present any further reference to this hurried 
visit to the Australian continent, and reverting to Mr Gould’s 
arrival at Van Diemen’s Land, we have the grateful task of 
stating that he was there most cordially received by the governor, 
Sir J. Franklin, whose polar expedition all are familiar with, and 
who, being himself a man of great science, and consequently 
capable of appreciating the value of Mr Gould’s undertaking, 
afforded him every assistance. 

While making Van Diemen’s Land ‘and Bass’s Straits the 
theatre of his operations, Mr Gould took the opportunity of 
visiting Flinder’s Island, where the scanty remnants of the 
Papuan Indigenes of Van Diemen’s Land still exist, sole sur- 
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vivors of their once numerous race—a race soon to become extin- 

uished. ‘Toa zoologist Flinder’s Island is interesting from its 
intermediate situation between the Australian continent and 
Van Diemen’s Land. Some of its productions, as might be 
anticipated, are common to both; its general fauna, however, 
is that of the latter. 

While in Van Diemen’s Land Mr Gould separated from his 
principal assistant, Mr J. Gilbert, whom he sent to the western 
coast of the Australian continent, while he himself proceeded to 
the south coast, making Adelaide his rendezvous. Here he was 
liberally supported in the prosecution of his enterprise by the 
governor, Colonel Gawler, and Captain Sturt. By these gentle- 
men he was furnished with the requisites for a campaign, and 
with trusty attendants. 

According to the advice of Captain Sturt, Mr Gould pro- 
ceeded to explore the Bush, or Great Scrub, which, for the 
extent of a hundred miles, borders the Murray ; and he advanced 
nearly to the west bend of that noble river. ‘The Scrub, which 
Mr Gould penetrated, stretches over a dead level, and is about 
twenty miles in width, and a hundred in length. It is composed 
of a close mass of brush-like trees, amongst which dwarf Euca- 
lypti and Pittosporums are abundant. In this vast plain, which 
Captain Sturt, in his overland journey from Sydney to Adelaide, 
had previously traversed, and where he was struck with the 
novelties around him, Mr Gould remained between two and 
three months, and was well rewarded for his toil by the riches of 
the country, to him not desert, but tenanted by beings of the 
highest interest,—birds and mammalia new to science, and of 
varied forms and habits. 

From this wilderness, which the foot of white man had seldom 
trod, and which no zoologist had ever explored, he descended to 
the coast, and crossed to Kangaroo Island. 

In this spot, covered with a dense forest of Eucalypli, but 
which holds out no inducements to the settler (for forests do not 
here, as in America, indicate the value of the soil to the colonist), 
Honey-eaters were hovering about the flowers, and glancing in 
the sun, and the rugged coast was tenanted with hawks and 
eagles, which there find a secure abode. The Wallaby kangaroo 
was seen in herds, and other mammalia were also plentiful. 

Desirous of being in New South Wales at the breeding season 
of the birds, Mr Gould now left the southern coast, and arrived 
at that place in August. Here he received from the governor- 
in-chief, Sir G. Gipps, the most important assistance given in 
the most kindly spirit. ‘Two or three trusty convict servants 
were assigned to him, and he was further supplied from the 
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government stores with tents and the necessary utensils and 
materials for leading the life of a bushman. 

His attention was first directed to the thick tracts of brush and 
the small islets at the mouth of the river Hunter. These islets 
consist of a deep alluvial soil, and are covered with the most 
luxuriant vegetation, the densest foliage. From the midst of a 
thick underwood rise numerous palms and huge fig-trees, en- 
twined by creepers of the most graceful and fantastic forms. 
Birds of the richest hues, honey-eaters on restless wings, regent- 
birds, satin-birds, and beautiful wood-pigeons ( Vinago) enlivened 
by their presence these umbrageous wilds, and added charms to 
the scenery. It was here that Mr Gould met with that extra- 
ordinary bird, the wattled talegalla, or brush turkey of the colo- 
nists, of which so little was previously known that naturalists 
were divided as to whether it belonged to the vultures or the 
gallinaceous race. 

From the mouth of the Hunter Mr Gould tracked its course 
to its rise in the Liverpool range of hills, stopping in various 
parts for the gm of collecting specimens and making ob- 
servations. It happened fortunately for Mr Gould that a near 
relative (a brother of Mrs Gould), S. Coxen, Esq., a gentleman 
of extensive property, resided on the Dartbrook, a branch of the 
Hunter, nine miles from the base of the mountain chain. Here 
Mr Gould not only occupied a most favourable position, but was 
enabled to command every advantage requisite both to render 
his examination of the flat tracts of this district successful, and 
also his excursions to the range itself, in the ravines and gullies 
of which he encamped for some time. 

This mountain range, which abounds with lyre birds, black 
eockatoos, and with many species of kangaroo, is about one hun- 
dred and sixty miles from the sea at Newcastle, and two hundred 
and thirty east of Sydney, forming the limits of the colony in 
that direction. 

Hitherto Mr Gould had only explored the country between 
the coast and this mountain chain, but the districts beyond these 
mountains were too inviting, and promised too many novelties to 
the naturalist, to be left unvisited. Accordingly Mr Gould 
made preparations for crossing the range, and pushing his wa 
to the distant interior by way of the Liverpool plains, which 
stretch out from the base of the mountains. In the accomplish- 
ment of this enterprise Mr Gould was materially assisted by Mr 
Coxen, who supplied him with bullocks and drays. He started 
on this expedition in December, with a party consisting of five 
Europeans and two intelligent natives, whose services he found 
highly valuable. After encamping for some time on the rivers 
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Mokai and Peal, he descended the Namoi, to the distance of 
about two hundred miles from the mountains. 

As was to be expected, he found the productions of these 
plains altogether of a different character from those between the 
mountains and the coast at Sydney. In the place of forests of 
timber or vast plains of brush, the country was for the most part 
open, covered with a peculiar vegetation of grasses, and here and 
there variegated with thinly timbered forests. 

Thousands of beautiful grass parrakeets, and flocks of the 
little-crested parrot (Nymphicus), and of rose-breasted cockatoos, 
were seen in every direction, restless and busy. The —— 
frill-neck (Calodera nuchalis), a bird of extraordinary habits, 
graced the woods with its presence; but neither the satin-bird, 
the regent-bird, nor the wood-pigeon, were to be seen. 

Emus were wandering over these plains, uttering their hollow, 
drumming notes, and troops of kangaroos were quietly reposing 
in their primitive pasture grounds. Of the latter animals Mr 
Gould here discovered several new species, some of gigantic size, 
and capable of overcoming the strongest and boldest of his dogs. 

In these plains, sloping from the hills and along the course of 
the Namoi, huts are scattered, in which the stock-keepers charged 
with the care of the flocks and herds depastured on this vast 
grazing ground reside, and to which, during the time of sheep- 
shearing, and at other seasons, the proprietors occasionally resort. 
At one of these huts Mr Gould pulled up his horse, and found 
it occupied by Lieut. Lowe and his nephew, who had gone 
down there for the purpose of being present at the shearing of 
the flocks belonging to the former gentleman. Although 
strangers to Mr Gould, their reception of him was warm and 
hospitable, and he left them under a promise of making their 
abode his resting-place on his return. His second welcome was 
such as friends receive from friends, and rejoicing that he had 
made an acquaintance with persons so worthy and estimable, he 
left them busy in their operations, happy ae prosperous. 

Seven days after his departure from their dwelling heavy rains 
suddenly set in; the mountain streams swelled into foaming 
torrents, filling the deep gullies; the rivers rose, some to the 
height of forty feet, bearing all before them; the Namoi having 
widely overflowed its banks, rolled along with impetuous fury, 
sweeping away the huts of the stock-keepers in its course, tear- 
ing up trees, and hurrying affrighted men and flocks to destruc- 
tion. Before there was time for escape the hut in which Mr 
Lowe and his nephew were sojourning was torn up and washed 
away, and the nephew and two men, overwhelmed by the torrent, 
sunk and perished, Mr Lowe stripped to swim, and getting on 
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the trunk of an uprooted tree, hoped to be carried down the 
eddying flood to some part where he could obtain assistance. 
But he was floated into the midst of a sea of water stretching far 
as he could discern on every side around him. Here he slowly 
drifted; the rains had ceased, the thermometer was at 100°, 
a glaring sun and a coppery sky were above him; he looked in 
vain for help, but no prospect of escape animated him, and the 
hot sun began its dreadful work. His skin blistered, dried, 
became parched and hard, like the bark of a tree, and life began 
toebb. At length assistance arrived—it was too late; he was 
indeed just alive, but died almost immediately. He was scorched 
to death. A more melancholy and painful event cannot be well 
imagined. 

Deep dry, or half-dry water courses, and torrent-worn moun- 
tain gullies, appeal with expressive signs to the settler on plains 
skirting the base of an elevated chain. ‘They are the indicia of 
the occurrence of sudden and impetuous swells, when heavy 
rains set in, and prudence dictates the choice of a situation above 
the mark to which the highest floods can rise. 

After an absence of six months Mr Gould returned to Sydney. 
Here he received letters and packages from Mr Gilbert, who 
subsequently proceeded to the north, making Port Essington his 
principal station, and where he is still actively engaged. 

It has been stated that while making Van Diemen’s-Land the 
centre of his operations during the first months of his arrival, 
Mr Gould paid a hasty visit to New South Wales. It happened 
to be during one of the severest droughts ever known in the 
country. Little or no rain had fallen for fifteen months; the 
rivers and pools were all dried, the land was a parched waste, 
vegetation was burnt up, and famine was spreading destruction 
on —s side. It is easier for imagination to conceive than for 
pen to ~ po the horrors of that dreadful season. ‘Thousands of 
sheep and oxen perished, bullocks were seen dead by the road- 
side, or in the Vried up water pits, to which, in the hope of 
relief, they had dragged themselves, there to fall and die; trees 
were cut down for the sake of the twigs as fodder; the flocks 
were driven to the mountains, in the hope that water might be 
found there in the springs and pools, | every effort was made 
to save the colony from ruin. fi spite of all that could be done 
the loss was extreme. 

To the same place Mr Gould returned after an absence of 
five months, but a change had passed over the face of the country. 
The rain had copiously fallen, and the plains, on which but a 
short time previously not a blade of herbage was to be seen, and 
over which the stillness of desolation reigned, were now green 
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with luxuriant vegetation. Orchidize and thousands of flowers 

of loveliest hues were profusely spread around, as if nature re- 

joiced in her renovation; and the wheat shooting up vigorously, 
ve promise of a plenteous harvest. 

Suddenly hosts of caterpillars made their appearance, and 
inundating the country, commenced their work of devastation ; 
but not unchecked, for in the train of those destroyers came vast 
flocks of birds, attracted by their prey. Hawks of three or four 
species, in flocks of hundreds, were busy at their feast ; and thou- 
sands of straw-necked Ibises ( bis spinicollis), and of other species 
of the feathered race, were performing® their allotted parts, and 
benefitting man, while they revelled in the profusion of, to them, 
a welcome banquet. 

Mr Gould had now been actively and successfully engaged 
for two years in collecting not only the birds but the mammalia 
and other natural productions of Australia; and in that space of 
time, he had gained, as he says himself, “ arich harvest of know- 
ledge.” Many considerations now induced him, unwillingly, to 
return to England ; not, however, without having made arrange- 
ments with Mr Gilbert for the continuance of his exertions, and 
from whom, now at Port Essington, he will doubtless receive 
extensive collections and valuable notes. 

After a safe voyage Mr Gould arrived in London in August 
1840, bringing with him, as the fruit of his enterprise, the finest 
collection of natural history which perhaps it has ever fallen to 
the lot of one man to procure. Not the least interesting portion 
of it consists of the nests and eggs of all, or nearly all, the species 
(numbers of them new to science), of which he has a series in 
every stage of plumage. 

With pvt neil for bringing his heavy and important 
undertaking to a successful issue, Mr Gould immediately com- 
menced his labours, and the first part of ‘ The Birds of Australia,’ 
which appeared on the Ist of December 1840, is now before us. 

Though the work is entitled ‘The Birds of Australia,’ it is 
Mr Gould’s intention to include in it the birds of New Zealand 
also, that fine country being now Te as a British 
colony. Each number of the work, in imperial folio, and published 
every three months, will contain seventeen plates of distinct 
species, with accompanying descriptive letter-press— 

“ At the end of the work an additional page, or pages, as the case may 
be, with generic characters, and general remarks respecting the number 
and distribution of the species of each genus, and observatious upon 
their anatomy from the best sources, together with title-pages, an arrange- 
ment of the birds, lists of plates, and everything necessary to form the 
work into volumes,” will be given. 
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The unrivalled beauty of the figures in Mr Gould’s previous 
publications oe us to look for much in the present; we 
open the book, and our expectations are more than realized. All 
that the pencil can do in bringing life to the mind’s eye is done ; 
and sincerely do we congratulate Mrs Gould upon this new 
triumph of her skill. We cannot, where all is so excellent, point 
to any of the figures as more deserving our attention than others, 
but we may point to those which, from the intrinsic beauty of 
the subjects themselves, are most calculated to delight us. Of 
these we may notice the wattled talegalla, the ocellated leipoa, 
the swift lorikeet, the porphyry-crowned lorikeet, the as. 
banded grass parrakeet, and the warbling grass-parrakeet, as 
most engaging. ‘The chesnut-backed ground thrush, the white- 
shafted fantail, with its pretty nest, the Tasmanian honey-eater, 
on a beautiful stem of the Epacris impressa, and two species of 
pardalote, are also exquisite. Nothing can be more graceful than 
the attitudes of these birds; we feel them to be natural, and the 
more we gaze the more we admire the felicity with which the 
accomplished artist has produced such truth of effect. Nor can 
the lover of botany less be delighted than the ornithologist, for 
with great judgment the birds are represented on their favourite 
shrubs, trees, and grasses. The white-shafted fantail, for example, 
is on a branch of the Culcitium salicinum in flower, and the lori- 
keets are on different species of Eucalyptus in full blossom. 

The plates, however, must not engross all our attention, nor 
throw the letter-press into the background. In the descriptions 
which Mr Gould has given we at once perceive the benefits 
resulting from his personal visit to the land of Australia, and of 
his observations upon the birds in their native country and in a 
state of freedom. He has thrown around every species that in- 
terest which arises from a graphic detail of its habits, its manners, 
and its general economy ; at the same time he writes unaffectedly, 
and aims at no misplaced eloquence. We shall avail ourselves of 
Mr Gould’s permission to select two plates, of which to give 
copies on a reduced scale, and which will serve as specimens of 
the figures, while, to render them the more acceptable, we shall 
transcribe Mr Gould’s details respecting the habits of the species. 
Our first subject is the wattled talegalla, or brush turkey of the 
colonists (Talegalla Lathami, Gould).* 








* We have given a coloured plate of this remarkable bird, and regret it 
has not been in our power to give coloured plates in the instance of the 
three other illustrations which we have copied from Mr Gould’s works. 
The expense, however, of this highly-finished style of colouring and the 
number required, rendered it impracticable, without imcreasing the price of 
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This bird “was originally described and figured by the late Dr 
Latham, in the first volume of his ‘General History of Birds,’ under the 
name of New Holland Vulture; but subsequently he conceived himself 
in error in classing it with the Vulturide, and at the end of the tenth 
volume of the same work he placed it among the Gallinacew, with the 
generic appellation of Alectura ; the species was afterwards dedicated to 
this venerable ornithologist, by Mr John Edward Gray, in his ‘ Zoological 
Miscellany.’ ” 

The generic and specific terms, Catheturus Australis, were 
subsequently applied to it by Mr Swainson, who, in both volumes 
of his * Classification of Birds,’ replaces it among the Vulturide, 
in order apparently to establish his own views respecting this 
family, of which he considers it the rasorial type, and details at 
some length the reasons why he entertains this opinion. 


“The term Alectura having been previously employed for a group of 
Flycatchers, and the present bird possessing all the characters of M. 
Lessor’s genus Talegalla, which was established prior to Mr Swainson’s 
genus Catheturus, I feel that I ought to adopt that appellation. 

“ How far its range may extend over Australia is not yet satisfactorily 
ascertained ; it is known to inhabit various parts of New South Wales, 
from Cape How on the south to Moreton Bay on the north; but the as- 
saults of the cedar-cutters and others who so frequently hunt through the 
brushes of Illawarra and Maitland, having nearly extirpated it from those 
localities, it is now most plentiful in the dense and little-trodden brushes 
of the Manning and Clarence. I was at first led to believe that the country 
between the mountain ranges and the coast constituted its sole habitat ; 
but I was agreeably surprised to find it also an inhabitant of the scrubby 
gullies and sides of the lower hills that branch off from the great range 
into the interior. I procured specimens on the Brezi range to the north 
of Liverpool Plains, and ascertained that it was abundant in all the hills 
on either side of the Namoi. 

“Tt is a gregarious bird, generally moving about in small companies, 
much after the manner of the Gallinacee, and, like some species of that 
tribe, is very shy and distrustful. When disturbed it readily eludes pur- 
suit by the facility with which it runs through the tangled brush. If 
hard pressed, or when rushed upon by its great enemy the native dog, 
the whole company spring upon the lowermost bough of some neigh- 
bouring tree, and by a succession of leaps from branch to branch ascend 
to the top, and either pereh there or fly off to another part of the brush. 
They are also in the habit of resorting to the branches of trees as a shel- 
ter » eee the mid-day sun, a peculiarity that greatly tends to their destruc- 
tion, as the sportsman is not only enabled to take a certain aim, but, like 
the ruffed grouse of America, they will even allow a succession of shots 
to be fired until they are all brought down. Unless some measures be 
adopted for their preservation, this circumstance must lead to an early 





the ‘Review.’ Copies, however, of each of the four plates, coloured, may be 
had of our publisher, Mr Hooper, price sixpence each. 
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extinction of the race; an event much to be regretted, since, indepen- 
dently of its being an interesting bird for the aviary, its flesh is extremely 
delicate, tender, and juicy. 

“The most remarkable circumstance connected with the economy of 
this bird, are the fact of its not hatching its eggs by incubation, and the 
means resorted to for effecting this object, which, although in some degree 
assimilating to the practice of the Ostrich, are yet upon a totally different 
principle. The Wattled Talegalla collects together an immense heap of 
decaying vegetable matter as a depositary for the eggs, and trusts to the 
heat engendered by the process of decomposition for the development of 
the young. The heap employed for this purpose is collected by the birds 
during several weeks previous to the period of laying; it varies in size 
from two to four cart-loads, and is of a perfectly pyramidal form. The 
construction of the mound is not the work of one pair of birds, but is 
effected by the united labours of several; the same site appears to me, 
from the great size and the entire decomposition of the lower part, to be 
resorted to for several years in succession, the birds adding a fresh supply 
of materials on each occasion previous to laying. 

“ The mode in which the materials composing these mounds are accu- 
mulated is equally singular,—the bird never using its bill, but always 
grasping a quantity in its foot, throwing it backwards to one common 
centre, and thus clearing the surface of the ground for a considerable 
distance so completely, that scarcely a leaf or a blade of grass is left. The 
heap being accumulated, and time allowed for a sufficient heat to be en- 
gendered, the eggs are deposited, not side by side, as is ordinarily the 
cease, but planted at the distance of nine or twelve inches from each other, 
and buried at nearly an arm’s depth, perfectly upright, with the large end 
upwards; they are covered up as they are laid, and allowed to remain 
until hatched. I have been credibly informed both by natives and settlers 
living near their haunts, that it is not an unusual event to obtain nearly 
a bushel of eggs at one time from a single heap ; and as they are deli- 
cious eating, they are eagerly sought after. Some of the natives state 
that the females are constantly in the neighbourhood of the heap about the 
time the young are likely to be hatched, and frequently uncover and cover 
them up again, appareutly for the purpose of assisting those that may 
have appeared; while others have informed me that the eggs are merely 
deposited, and the young allowed to force their way unassisted. In all 
probability, as Nature has adopted this mode of reproduction, she has 
also furnished the tender birds with the power of sustaining themselves 
from the earliest period; and the great size of the egg would equally 
lead to this conclusion, since in so large a space it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the bird would be much more developed than is usually found 
in eggs of smaller dimensions. In further confirmation of this point, 
I may add, that in searching for eggs in one of the mounds I discovered 
the remains of a young bird, apparently just excluded from the shell, and 
which was clothed with feathers, not with down, as is usually the case : 
it is to be hoped that those who are resident in Australia, in situations 
favourable for investigating the subject, will direct their attention to the 
further elucidation of these interesting points. The upright position of 
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the eggs tends to strengthen the opinion that they are never disturbed 
after being deposited, as it is well known that the eggs of birds which 
are placed horizontally are frequently turned during incubation. Al- 
though, unfortunately, I was almost too late for the breeding season, I 
nevertheless saw several of the heaps, both in the interior and at Illa- 
warra; in every instance they were placed in the most retired and shady 
glens, and on the slope of a hill, the part above the nest being scratched 
clean, while all below remained untouched, as if the birds had found it 
more easy to convey the materials down than to throw them up. In one 
instance only was | fortunate enough to find a perfect egg, although the 
shells of many from which the young had been excluded were placed in 
the manner I have described. At Illawarra they were rather deposited 
in the light vegetable mould than among the leaves which formed a con- 
siderable heap above them. ‘The eggs are perfectly white, of a long oval 
form, three inches and three-quarters long by two inches and a haif in 
diameter: a fine egg of this bird was subsequently presented to me by 
J. H. Plunkett, Esq., Attorney-General, New South Wales. 

“While stalking about the wood they frequently utter a rather loud 
clucking noise ; and in various parts of the brush I observed depressions 
in the earth, which the natives informed me were made by the birds in 
dusting themselves. ; 

“The stomach is extremely muscular, and the crop of one dissected 
was filled with seeds, berries, and a few insects. 

“] have already alluded to its capability for domestication ; and I have 
the gratification of adding, that a living specimen was in the possession 
of Mr Alexander MacLeay for several years, during which it was 
mostly at large, and usually associated with the fowls in the poultry- 
yard. On my arrival at Sydney this venerable gentleman took me into 
his garden and showed me the bird, which, as if in its native woods, had 
for two successive years collected an immense mass of materials similar 
to those above described. The borders, lawn and shrubbery over which 
it was allowed to range presented an appearance as if regularly swept, 
from the bird having scratched to one common centre everything that lay 
upon the surface ; the mound in this case was about three feet and a half 
high, and ten feet over. On placing my arm in it I found the heat to 
be about 90° or 95° Fahr. The bird itself was strutting about with a 
proud and majestic air, sometimes parading round the heap, at others 
perching on the top, and displaying its brilliantly coloured neck and 
wattle to the greatest advantage ; this wattle it has the power of expand- 
ing and contracting at will ; at one moment it is scarcely visible, while at 
another it is extremely prominent. 

“ Before I left New South Wales Mr MacLeay’s bird had met with 
an untimely end by falling into a tank or water-butt, occasioned, it was 
conjectured, by seeing the reflection of its own image in the water, and 
rushing forward to meet a supposed antagonist. On dissection this 
individual was found to be a male, thereby proving that the sexes are 
equally employed in forming the mound for the reception of the eggs. 

“ After all the facts that have been stated, I trust it will be evident 
that its natural situation is among the Rasores, and that it forms one of 
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a great family of birds peculiar to Australia and the Indian islands, of which 
Megapodius forms a part; and in confirmation of this view I may add, 
that the sternum has the two deep emarginations so truly characteristic 
of the Gallinacew; at all events, it isin no way allied to the Vulturide, 
and is nearly as far removed from Menura. 

“The adults have the whole of the upper surface, wings, and tail, 
blackish brown; the feathers of the under surface blackish brown at the 
base, becoming silvery grey at the tip; skin of the head and neck deep 
pink red, thinly sprinkled with short hair-like blackish brown feathers ; 
wattle bright yellow, tinged with red where it unites with the red of the 
neck ; bill black; irides and feet brown. 

“ The female, which is about a fourth less than the male in size, is so 
closely the same in colour as to render a separate description unneces- 
sary. She also possesses the wattle, but not to so great an extent.” 


Closely related to the preceding species, but inhabiting a very 
different locality, is the Ocellated Leipoa (Letpoa ocellata), or 
“* Ngow-o00” of the aborigines. 


“ The Ocellated Leipoa appears to be more peculiarly suited for a plain 
and open country than for the tangled brush ; and it is most curious to 
observe how beautifully the means employed by nature for the repro- 
duction of the species is adapted to the situations it is destined to inhabit. 
A sketch of its economy, as far as it has yet been ascertained, has been 
sent me by Mr John Gilbert, and is here given in his own words : 

“¢ The following account of the habits, manners, and nidification of 
this bird have been detailed to me by G. Moore, Esq., advocate-general, 
Mr Armstrong, the aboriginal interpreter, and some of the more intelli- 
gent natives of Western Australia. Mr Moore saw a great many of 
them about sixty miles north of Perth; but its most favourite country 
appears to be the barren sandy plains of the interior, 100 miles north and 
east of York. It is a ground bird, never taking to a tree except when 
closely hunted ; when pursued it will frequently run its head into a bush, 
and is then easily taken. In its actions and manners it is very like the 
domestic fowl. Its food generally consists of seeds and berries. It has 
a mournful note, very like that of a pigeon, but with a more inward tone. 
The eggs are deposited in a mound of sand, the formation of which is the 
werk of both sexes: the natives say they scratch up the sand for many 
yards around, forming a mound of about three feet in height ; the inside 
being constructed of alternate layers of dried leaves, grasses, &c., among 
which the eggs are deposited to the number of twelve and upwards, and 
covered up by the birds as laid ; or, as the natives express it, “the coun- 
tenances of the eggs are never visible.” The bird never sits upon the 
eggs ; but when she has laid her number the whole are covered up, after 
which the mound of sand resembles an ant’s nest. The eggs are hatched 
by the heat of the sun’s rays, the vegetable lining of the hillock retaining 
sufficient warmth during the night: the eggs are deposited in layers, no 
two eggs being suffered to lie without a division. They are about the 
size of a fowl’s egg, and are white, very slightly tinged with red. The 
natives are exceedingly fond of them, and rob the mounds two or three 
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times in a season; they judge of the probable number of eggs in the heap 
by the quantity of feathers lying around. If these are abundant, they 
know the hillock is full, when they immediately open it and take the 
whole ; upon which the bird will again commence laying, to be robbed a 
second time, and will frequently lay a third time. Upon questioning one 
of the men attached to Mr Moore’s expedition, he gave me a similar 
account of its habits and mode of incubating; adding, that in all the 
mounds they opened they found ants almost as numerous as in an ant- 
hill, and that in many instances that part of the mound surrounding 
the lower portion of the eggs had become so hard, they were obliged to 
chip round them with a chisel to get them out: the insides of the mounds 
were always hot. 

“ Captain Grey, of the 83rd regiment, who has just returned from his 
expedition to the north-west coast, has also furnished me with the follows 
ing information respecting its range, &c.: ‘ The farthest point north,’ 
says this gentleman, ‘ at which I have seen the breeding-places of this 
bird, is Gantheaume Bay. ‘The natives of King George’s Sound say the 
same, or a nearly-allied species, exists in that neighbourhood. I have 
never fallen in with its nests but in one description of country, viz., where 
the soil was dry and sandy, and so thickly wooded with a species of dwarf 
Leptospermum, that if you stray from the native paths, it is almost im- 
possible to force your way through. In these close scrubby woods small 
open glades occasionally occur, and here the Ngow-oo constructs its nest, 
a large heap of sand, dead grass and boughs, at least nine feet in dia- 
meter, and three feet in height: I have seen them even larger than this. 
Upon one occasion only I saw eggs in these nests ; they were placed some 
distance from each other, and buried in the earth. I am not sure of the 
number, but the account given by the natives led me to believe that at 
times large numbers are found.’ 

“ The Ocellated Leipoa is altogether a more slender and elegantly- 
formed bird than the wattled talegalla,and moreover differs from that bird 
in having the head and neck thickly clothed with feathers, and in being 
adorned with a beautifully variegated style of colouring.” 


The circumstance of these two birds constructing an ‘ Eccaleo- 
bion,” in which to mature their eggs, is not a little remarkable. 
We are indeed, as Mr Gould observes, reminded of the ostrich. 
But the ostrich, of which several females combine to make a 
shallow dish, or bowl in the sand, for the common reception of 
their eggs, incubates, at least in Southern Africa, like other birds, 
the females relieving each other during the day, and the male 
taking his turn at night; and even within the torrid zone, where 
the heat of the sand during the day is sufficient, the female 
generally covers them during the night. ‘The ostrich, however, 
makes no artificial hotbed, no eccaleobion for her eggs ; nor know 
we of any birds, excepting these two Australian species, in which 
instinct prompts to so strange and interesting a procedure. 

The second plate represents a pair of porphyry-crowned lori- 
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keets (T'richoglossus porphyrocephus, Dict.) clinging to the stems 
of a species of Eucalyptus. The porphyry-crowned lorikeet, 
called Kow-ar by the natives of Western Australia, although 
it has been long described, is rarely to be seen in the museums 
of Europe—a fact to be accounted for by the circumstance of its 
being an inhabitant of those parts of Australia with which we 
have hitherto had little intercourse. 


“It is not,” says Mr Gould, “found in New South Wales, and I do 
not recollect ever having seen it in the collections from any of the eastern 
parts. It is abundant in South Australia, is equally numerous in the 
white-gum forests of Swan River, and in all probability is dispersed over 
the whole of the intermediate country. It is the only species of the 
genus I have seen from Western Australia, a circumstance which cannot 
be accounted for, since the face of the country is covered with trees of a 
similar character. 

“ Most of the specimens I collected were shot during the months of 
June and July in the neighbourhood of Adelaide, and some of them in 
the town itself. It appears to arrive in this district at the flowering sea- 
son of the Eucalypti, in company with Trichoglossus Swainsonii, con- 
cinnus and pusillus, all of which may frequently be seen on the same 
tree at one time: the incessant clamour kept up by multitudes of these 
birds baffles description ; the notes of the larger species are, however, 
distinguishable by their superiority in harshness and loudness; they feed 
together in perfect amity, and it is not unusual to see two or three spe- 
cies on the same branch. They are all so remarkably tame, that any 
number of shots may be fired amongst them without causing the slightest 
alarm to any but those that are actually wounded. Although strictly 
gregarious, they appear to be always mated in pairs, which accompany 
each other in their various movements among the branches. The whole 
of one species frequently leave the tree simultaneously, rushing off with 
amazing quickness in search of other trees laden with newly-expanded 
flowers, among which they dash and commence feeding with the utmost 
eagerness, clinging and creeping among the branches in every possible 
attitude. As these birds depend solely for subsistence upon the flowers 
of the gum-trees, their presence in’ any locality would be vainly sought 
for at any season when those trees are not in blossom.” 


In taking a review of Mr Gould’s labours, we cannot fail to 
be impressed with the benefits conferred by them upon ornitho- 
logical science. ‘These benefits are not merely confined to the 
introduction of new species to our knowledge, nor yet to the 
elucidation of points involved in doubt, or the extrication of 
species or groups from a maze of confusion,—they also result 
from the Hm of the works themselves, which (and we allude 
more particularly to ‘The Birds of Europe’ and ‘ The Mono- 
graphs’) constitute, as far as they go, a complete pictorial 
museum of ornithology, to which the student may refer at once, 
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and without the trouble of searching for the description of one 
species in one publication, and of another in a second, and so on, 
before he is able to satisfy himself as to the novelty or the con- 
trary of the European bird, toucan or trogon, under examination.* 

But a few years since no one would have attempted such 
works, or, if attempted, succeeded. ‘The encouragement they 
now meet with, and their own comparative perfection, looking at 
the works of ornithologists published twenty years since, are at 
the same time indications of the present advanced state of 
zoology and of the prevailing taste for its study. 

That Mr Gould’s new production, ‘The Birds of Australia,’ 
so important to the zoologist, and as far as he has proceeded, so 
intrinsically excellent, may meet with the success it merits, is 
our cordial wish. 1t has already secured a large number of sup- 
porters, and is dedicated by permission to her Majesty, whose 
name, with that of her illustrious consort, stands at the head of 
the list of subscribers. W. M. 











Art. II.—1. The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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2. Letters and Essays from Abroad. By P. B. Shelley. Moxon, 
1840. 


3. Die Cenci. 'Trauerspeil aus dem Englischen von Shelley 
iibersetzt von Felix Adolphie. Berlin, 1838. 


4. Adone. Nella Morte di Giovanni Keats. legia di P. B. 
Shelley. ‘Tradotta da L. A. Damaso Pareto. Geneva, 1830. 


THE poet’s life is often little but a record of blighted hopes,- 

of unrealised aspirations after the beautiful, the good, and the 
happiness of man—the cravings of a loving nature unsympa- 
thised with—the love of loveliness itself, developed only to be 
disappointed. One has but to collect one’s thoughts for an instant, 
and lo! what a catalogue arises. Danté, the noble fire-spirit, 
he was persecuted, banished, bread even failing him! Tasso, 
imprisoned and driven mad. Michael Angelo, persecuted with 
envy and hatred. Alfieri’s stern soul perpetually torn with ira e 
malinconia. Milton, a catalogue of woes. Cervantes—imprisoned, 





* It would be more men ta | if Mr Gould would give dates in his list 
of the synonyms of the previously described species—a plan which ought 
invariably to be adopted. 
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dying from starvation. Cowper, Lee, Chatterton*—mad. Byron 
and Shelley—exiled, hated, persecuted to the utmost. Coleridge 
—neglected, friendless.+ Why should we continue ? 

When we come to have Shelley’s life, we shall see another 
dark instance of the world’s ingratitude. In the meanwhile let 
us endeavour to obtain some insight into the man and the poet, 
a task at the present period very requisite, but which reviewers 
have hitherto shown a disposition to avoid. Mrs Shelley notices 
the fact, and is not satisfied by the tone in which criticisms have 
been written, because, “although they were laudatory enough, 
yet none understood the man.” We submit, however, that this 
complaint on her part is not wholly just—the poems of every 
great man ought to, and do, speak for themselves with the most 
perfect completeness, needing no knowledge of the poet to make 
them clear. Homer, Shakspeare, A%schylus, &c., are mere 
names; we know absolutely nothing of the men; nevertheless, 
no obscurity is therefore complained of—all is clear as day, and 
as universal. Individualities without doubt colour every poem, 
the greatest as the meanest, and we do not deny that they would 
be pleasing to detect and follow out; but this is a very secon- 
dary object. The beauty of a poem is in its general truth, its 
depth of human passion, rather than peculiar idiosyncracies ; and 
where these latter form the staple, they can never have but a 
relative and insignificant value. Conceiving, therefore, that the 
poems of Percy Shelley are works stamped with immortality, that 
they are real poems, we say they must now, as hereafter, stand 
upon their own basis, uninfluenced by any knowledge of his 
character. Meanwhile, some general indications may not be 
without interest—it is always profitable to know the man as well 
as the poet, if not necessary. 

But then to understand any man, even the emptiest, is a long 
task; and then to get him understood by others, through your 
meagre forms of indication—your inadequate speech—this, also, is 
no easy task, and for which we must beg the reader’s tolerance. 

Percy Shelley, the descendant of an ancient and noble family, 
whose highest glory it is to have numbered Sir Philip Sidney 
and himself amongst them, was a man of whom a consideration 
is peculiarly interesting, but concerning whom we must diffe- 
rently adjust ourselves, and quite alter our point of vision and 








* Chatterton in one of bis letters thus breaks out :—“ D—n the muses !— 
I abominate them and their works; they are the nurses of poverty and 
insanity.” , 

+ We have seen a letter of Coleridge’s of the most painful and pathetic 
cast, wherein he says, “I do not think there is one man in literature so 
utterly friendless as myself.” 
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well-received ‘‘ rules of conduct ;” for to measure him with any 
moral yard of our own—to lay him on the Procrustes’ bed of our 
conventions and small-sighted notions of right and wrong—were 
totally false, and altogether useless, except to rigidly moral 
“ Quarterly Reviewers.” It is seen at once that this man, with 
his singular disinterestedness, his love and sympathy with man- 
kind, his extraordinary defiance of “ respectabilities,” or ‘ what 
the world says,” in his pursuance of what he considered right, 
and with notions on morals and religion which were “quite 
shocking,” can only call forth two modes of judgment. ‘The one, 
a highly respectable one, received by all “ good society” as the 
proper one, and adopted by Quarterly Reviewers as the right 
one, is a brief summary, somewhat in this form:—‘ He was a 
black-hearted Atheist, a mad demagogue, uttering blasphemies 
and seditions for the purpose of corrupting the minds of men, 
and to excuse his own detestable vices ; of meagre intellect, and of 
the flimsiest, dreamiest poetical power.” Nothing can be more 
conclusive than this, or more satisfactory to the parties con- 
cerned. But how, if on nearer inspection, it turn out quite 
otherwise ? But this can be only by stepping down from our judg- 
ment seats and examining the man and his actions, not from our 
central point of view, but rather from Ais, which is the only just 
method. 

*‘ He was an Infidel,” sternly replies the reader. But is it 
then possible that one speculative error, engendered in that huge 
storehouse of ignorance, human (mis)-understanding, can sweep 
from out our minds the fervent admiration of a life of almost 
unparalleled goodness and self-sacrifice ?—must, then, all the 
actions of a man’s life weigh but as feathers in the scale, simply 
because he was unable to solve the mystery of mysteries? It 
seems so. ‘The remains of Hume, one of the most virtuous of 
men, had to be nightly guarded by his friends, for fear of some 
outrage. All the kindness and goodness, and the amiable personal 
qualities of Voltaire, are, with indignant cries, hurried out of sight, 
and we are allowed to hear only of his “ scoffings” and “black im- 
piety overflowing from a heart of gall.” Again, D’Alembert 
and the excellent Condorcet are described as having had 
“hearts hardened and corrupted by impiety”—these are sad 
facts ! 

What, may we not ask, is the religion of those who would 
thus blast a man’s character and welfare for a speculative opinion ; 
and beyond this the charge does not go—no other is made. 
“On doit exiger de moi,” says Diderot, “ que je cherche la 
verité, mais non que je la trouve. Un sophisme ne peut-il pas 
m’affecter plus vivement qu’ une preuve solide? Je suis neces- 
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sité de consentir au faux que je prends pour le vrai, et de rejeter 
le vrai que je prends pour le faux.”* 

It were wiser, before condemning a man with his religion, to 
ascertain for ourselves “ what manner of man” he is. ‘The 
author of the sequel to ‘ Nathan der Weise’ has well said— 


“ SALADIN. 
« Are the rest of us 
Then to be damned? What say you? 


‘* MONK. 
‘* Jesus Christ 
Has nowhere taught me to decide on that; 
God only knows who merits hell and who 
Is capable of heaven. To us expressly 
It is forbid to judge—but not to love— 
Love one another is the great behest.” 


But, it may be objected, “if he could not help his belief, he 
could help promulgating this belief.” No, he could not help it, 
because he was a sincere and earnest man, who having caught 
some gleams of truth, as he thought, was bound to assert them 
in spite of every persecution and opposition. What had been 


the fate of the world had all men kept back te truth, or what 
they believed to be such ? And if one man, all men are bound to 
keep it back, and to let each worn-out lie continue enthroned and 
worshipped. It is Shelley’s peculiar merit to have acted up to 
his belief; to have formed for himself by dint of incessant thought 
and study, a credo upon which he might repose,—to have pro- 
claimed it, and to have realised it. How many of his detractors 
could say the same? Suppose a clergyman to be living in an 
infidel parish, and the constituted authorities of this parish 
to take away his children, to blast his character,—every 
petty scribbler holding him up to ridicule and hatred, be- 
cause with holy conviction he nightly prostrated himself to his 
Maker, visited his church, and wrote a few sermons in the hope 
of persuading some among them to be led into the path of truth. 
Would not England, when it was known, arise as a lion from its 
lair, and in million-voiced indignation pour down on that unjust 
village and extirpate it? Shelley had to do with men calling 
themselves Christians, and the bitter fruits of his sincerity a 
be read in the notices of his life which have hitherto appeared. 





* Listen to the wise man, par excellence, Githe. ‘ Der Menseh ist nicht 
geboren die probleme der Welt zu lésen, wohl aber zu suchen, wo das 
problem angeht und sich sodann in der Grenze des Begreiflichen zu halten.” 
Man is not born to solve the mystery of existence, but must nevertheless 
attempt it, in order that he may keep within the limits of the knowable. 
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Over this life we have meditated, wept, and burned with indig- 
nation; and to these notices we refer the reader, conscious that 
he will arise from their perusal with a warmer sympathy for the 
earnestness of man, and intenser feeling of the rottenness of this 
our moral Denmark, with a proportionate desire to see it 
purified. 

Leaving the calumnies which, as ashes, were heaped upon his 
sorrowing head, to their own self-refutation, we may proceed to 
speak some sincere words respecting this Shelley. If one quality 
might be supposed to distinguish him pre-eminently, it was that 
highest of all qualities —truthfulness, an unyielding worship 
of truth. ‘Truth was the characteristic of his mind and actions; 
to it he sacrificed every worldly advantage ; on it he reposed his 
aching head, and was content. Gentleness, the characteristic of 
a!l greatness of mind, and an enduring patience, were ever side 
by side with the most vehement detestation of falsehood and op- 
pression. He had the obduracy and strength of a martyr; an 
angel-martyr, however, not a fanatic. With all the pious vehe- 
mence of an apostle, the exaggerated antagonism, and recklessness 
of wounding people’s feelings on speculative points, which cha- 
racterises reformers of troubled periods, he joined the most con- 
stant sympathy and tolerance of all concrete existences. He 
hated the abstract lie, but not the individual liar ; he was unceas- 


ing in his —- and anger at error, but wept over the erring 
vf 


man. He spoke harshly, abruptly, but it was because he stood 
forth as a teacher, a reformer, and saw around him men who 
slept; calm and honied words would but have soothed them in 
their opium slumbers, so he spoke out! and of the awakened, 
some pricked their ears and listened, some turned upon their 
sides and slept on; while others sought to yell him down, to 
deaden his voice in their execrations ; but had they shouted till 
the last day he had stood calmly there, and taught with mild eyes, 
but bold and startling words, amidst the uproar! Many are the 
world-old truths that lie deep-seated in the slumber of unconsci- 
ousness, which can only be awakened by the startling language 
of sincerity. And when a man does arise to speak in that lan- 
guage from out his full heart, the world had better listen! for 
what will not one sincere utterance effect? Let it come from 
never so insignificant a speaker—let the low sound be drowned 
in the hubbub of specialities or softly-sounding sophisms, and 
his words be unaccompanied by jubilant eyes and throats, yet the 
sound will be heard,—will, in its own low, but musical manner, 
spread itself until it becomes a peal to convulse the world! The 
son of a poor carpenter spoke in the streets of Jerusalem divinest 
words, which were vainly endeavoured to be trodden down—what 
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has been the result? An obscure Arab, with a keen fire-spirit, 
seeing the falsehood in which his brethren lived, he also arose 
and spoke what he believed the truth—look at the result! A 
poor German monk too, with lion voice proclaimed his truth to 
man, and look at the result! Shall, therefore, the poet’s utter- 
ance get no heed because it is rolled forth in music? Such seems 
to be the conclusion; with a bull-headed perverseness we persist 
in associating the good with the immediately practical, and con- 
ceive verse to be too flimsy and tinsel-like to be serious. A serious 
error this. Poets have in all times and in all ages been the first 
reformers! and it is only in this high priest-like character that the 
poet can appear at all; all the rest are but cunning imitators or 
disciples. 

Shelley was a poet, a reformer, vehement, fanatical if you 
will, from the intensity of hissympathy. “ Mr Shelley’s country- 
men,” says his collaborateur, Leigh Hunt, “ know Low anxious 
he was for the advancement of the common good, but they have 
yet to become acquainted with his anxiety in behalf of this par- 
ticular means of it—reform. The first time I heard from him 
was upon the subject; it was before I knew him, and while he 
was a student at Oxford in the year 1811.* So early did he 





* As we have this hitherto unpublished letter in our possession, we sub- 
join it for the benefit of our readers—it has a great relative interest. 


“ Sir, “ Univer. Coll. Oxford, March 2, 1811. 

“ Permit me, although a stranger, to offer my sincerest congratulations on 
the occasion of that triumph* so highly to be prized by men of liberality ; 
permit me also to submit to your consideration, as one of the most fearless 
enlighteners of the public mind at the present time, a scheme of mutual 
safety and mutual indemnification for men of public spirit and principle, 
which, if carried into effect, would evidently be productive of incalculable 
advantages ; of the scheme the enclosed is an address to the public, the pro- 
posal for a meeting, and shall be modified according to your judgment, if 
you will do me the honour to consider the point. The ultimate intention 
of my aim is to induce a meeting of such enlightened unprejudiced members 
of the community, whose independent principles expose them to evils which 
might thus become alleviated, and to form a methodical society which should 
be organised so as to resist the coalition of the enemies of liberty, which, at 
present, renders any expression of opinion on matters of policy dangerous 
to individuals. It has been for the want of societies of this nature that cor- 
ruption has attained the height at which we behold it, nor can any of us 
bear in mind the very great influence which some years ago was gained by 
Mluminism, without considering that a society of equal extent might establish 
rational liberty on as firm a basis as that which would have supported the 
visionary schemes of a completely equalised community. 

“ Although perfectly waneqnenaiel with you privately, I address you as 
a common friend to liberty, thinking that in cases of this urgency and im- 
portance etiquette ought not to stand in the way of usefulness. My father 





* Government had indited the Examiner, but lost the cause, 
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begin his career of philanthropy, mankind and their interests 
were scarcely out of his thoughts. It was a moot point, when he 
entered your room, whether he would begin some half pleasant, 
half pensive joke, or quote something Greek, or ask some ques- 
tion about public affairs. I remember his coming upon me 





is in parliament, and on attaining twenty-one, I shall, in all probability, fill 
his vacant seat. On account of the responsibility to which my residence in 
this university subjects me, I, of course, dare not publicly avow all that I 
think, but the time will come when I hope that my every endeavour, insuf- 
ficient as they may be, will be directed to the advancement of liberty. 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“Pp, B, SHELLEY.” 


As there is no chance of another collection of his letters being published, 
we may here add the following interesting one to poor Keats, in our pos- 
session. 

“‘ My dear Keats, “ Pisa, 27th July, 1820. 

“T hear with great pain the dangerous accident you have undergone, 
and Mr Gisborne, who gives me the account of it, adds that you continue to 
wear a consumptive appearance. This consumption is a disease particularly 
fond of people who write such good verses as you have done, and with the 
assistance of an English winter it can often indulge its selection. I do not 
think that young and amiable poets are bound to gratify its taste; they 
have entered into no bond with the muses to that effect. But seriously (for 
I am joking on what I am very anxious about) I think you would do well 
to pass the winter in Italy and avoid so tremendous an accident, and if you 
think it as necessary as I do, so long as you continue to find Pisa or its 
neighbourhood agreeable to you, Mrs Shelley unites with myself in urging 
the request that you would take up your residence with us. You might 
come by sea to Leghorn (France is not worth seeing, and the sea is parti- 
cularly good for weak lungs), which is within a few miles of us. You ought, 
at all events, to see Italy, and your health, which I suggest as a motive, 
may be an excuse to you. I spare declamation about the statues, and paint- 
ings, and ruins, and what is a greater piece of forbearance, about the moun- 
tains and streams, the fields, the colours of the sky and the sky itself. 

“T have lately read your ‘Endymion’ again, and even with a new sense 
of the treasures of poetry it contains, though treasures poured forth with 
indistinct profusion. This people in general will not endure, and that is 
the cause of the comparatively few copies which have been sold. I feel 
persuaded that you are capable of the greatest things, so you but will. I 
always tell Oilier to send you copies of my books. ‘Prometheus Unbound’ 
I imagine you will receive nearly at the same time with this letter. ‘The 
Cenci’ I hope you have already received—it was studiously composed in a 
different style. 


‘Below the good how far! but far above the great!’ 


“In poetry I have sought to avoid system and mannerism. I wish those 
who excel me in genius would pursue the same plan. 

“Whether you remain in England, or journey to Italy, believe that you 
carry with you my anxious wishes for your health, happiness, and success 
wherever you are, or whatever you undertake, and that I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“P, B. SHELLEY.” 
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when I had not seen him for a long time, and after grappling my 
hands with both his in his usual fervent manner, sitting down, 
and looking at me very earnestly, with a deep though not melan- 
choly interest in his face; when he asked me, at t e close of an 
intensity of pause, what was the “ amount of the national debt !” 
and this love for mankind and anxiety about their interests was 
not, as unhappily with too many, merely a fine thing on paper, 
in parliamentary orations, or patriotic poems; he carried it from 
paper into real life. His we was unbounded; he attended 
to the wants of the poor, not by liberal endowment of pence in 
the street, or by “subscriptions,” but by actual inspection into 
their miseries, relieving them with kind words and suggestions 
as well as money, taking a dear female friend with him on his 
rounds, because a woman’s eye was quicker in such matters, re- 
gardless of infection himself—which unhappily once occurred in 
the form of a severe ophthaimia caught in these cottages; and 
moreover, he studied medicine, and walked the London hospitals, 
in order that he might attend the sick in his neighbourhood ! 
When in Carnarvonshire “an extraordinary tide menaced that 
truly Roman undertaking, the embankment against the sea, 
Shelley, always ready to be of service to his friends, headed a 
paper with a subscription of 500/. (half his year’s income!) and 
took it himself to all the neighbourhood, and raised for its use a 
considerable sum, which prevented this colossal work from being 
demolished.” ‘To quote instances of his generosity would be 
endless. 

But a very mistaken notion will be formed of him if we con- 
clude from the above that he was simply a benevolent man and 
a fanatical politician.* He was a most perfect gentleman in 
every sense of the word; an accomplished scholar, a wit, a man 
of the most joyous and vivacious temperament and the sweetest 
temper imaginable; though constitutionally “irritable,” he had 
so subdued his temper that he became remarkable for its sweet- 
ness. He had a high mission to fulfil, and he did it to the best 
of his endeavour; but apart from this he was a gentle, loving, 
loveable being, whose soul delighted in the contemplation of 
truth and beauty under every form. Some highly interesting 
particulars of him are to be found in the ‘ New Monthly’ for 1832, 
describing his collegiate life and some of the peculiar phases of 
his being with a master-hand: to them and to Leigh Hunt’s 
Memoir, and Mrs Shelley’s most interesting, sympathising, and 
affectionate notes to the present edition, we refer the reader. We 





* By the use of this word fanatical, we only mean to designate an intense 
and one-sided view of things—fanaticus, one possessed. 
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shall conclude our observations on him by a slight parallel with 
his friend and contemporary Lord Byron. 

On viewing the history of these two singular men, we are struck 
with the similarity of their destinies. Both were men of ancient 
family, of fine persons and genius. Both were unhappy hus- 
bands (we speak of Shelley’s first marriage). Both were perse- 
cuted by the envious and party-spirited, until their names became 
bye-words, their lives a heme or the pulpit. Both were self- 
exiles. Both were sceptics. Both followed the vegetable diet, 
and both died in their very bloom; Byron being thirty-six, 
Shelley only nine-and-twenty. But similar as were their out- 
ward fates, nothing could be more antagonistic than their award 
beings. ‘Their poetry is so different, that a passionate admirer 
of the one cannot be such of the other; but Byron’s, with all its. 
genius, was, as we shall subsequently show, the atheism of art, 
while Shelley’s fulfilled its very highest condition. In thus 
awarding the palm to Shelley we are speaking zsthetically, not 
simply awarding it because he is our favourite. Of Byron we 
have long ceased to read a line, and shall most probably never 
resume him, he being essentially false. 

The pernicious idiveeen which he exercised was not owing to 
the strength of his philosophy; it was not that he taught any 
tangible creed, but that the obec of his works, as well as his life, 
was the association of great intellectual power with great moral 
depravity—a pitiable spectacle. ‘The deduction to be drawn was, 
that licentiousness and misanthropy were the attributes of genius, 
or, as Macaulay wittily said, “a system in which the two great 
commandments were to hate your neighbour and love your neigh- 
bour’s wife ;” and many a young mind, staggered by the problem 
of the universe, on turning to Byron, found that the problem was 
not solvable, or worth the trouble if possible. That this is no 
exaggerated picture, every reader will have experience enough 
to avouch. 

There are three epochs, three stages of development, in the 
sensitive mind. The one, when flushed with the hope and faith 
in good and beauty, growing in the young heart like a rose, and 
making it almost faint with the overpowering sweetness of its 
odour, when it contemplates all as pure and bright as its own 
wishes, when the whole world lies before it couleur de rose, as the 
French say. The second, when having ventured into the black, 
swollen torrent of life, and found it a troublous river, not a wave- 
less lake, whose bottom it is not so easy to penetrate—then, when 
finding the false estimate of its dreams by a natural revulsion of 
feeling, it thinks all black and bad—one false friend destroys con- 
fidence in all mankind—the sceptic’s sneer finds ready welcome, 
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and to return scorn for scorn his only object. The third is 
when a truer philosophy and longer experience teach it that the 
world is not a “vale of biood and tears,” but of sunshine, mur- 
muring bees, soft flowers, and wild bird-music. That men are 
not angels, neither are they devils, but men, with short comings, 
wants, infirmities, errors and blindness, prejudices, but having 
underneath large hearts, tears of sympathy, noble resolves, 
sionate aspirings, and constancy of affection—that when the 
are vicious it is because there they are unwise, and that in the 
darkest pit of sorrow, though dark as night, there is still a soft 
light, as of stars, beaming benignly on us. 

In this second stage of development to read Byron might 
prove fatal to the after life of the unhappy one, and will inevi- 
tably do so, unless he meet with some purer, stronger teacher, to 
drag him out of this mud-waste of negation. This present 
reviewer has a dim recollection of that stage, of being a devout 
disciple of the “ philosophy of sneers,” when in Byron he read 
a response and a sympathy with his own stammering thoughts. 
He often smiles now at the recollection of how he would gaze for 
hours at the silent stars, and in thinking of how they were worlds 
even as ours, peopled with living souls, the idea would arise, not 


of man’s greatness and endeavour, not of the noble struggle and 
development of life through mist and error, but of his littleness 
and folly, of the vanity of his struggles, the en of his con- 


clusions. Profitless, pernicious thoughts these! Is there no 
reader who can remember to have had similar ones? 

But if we characterize the philosophy of Byron as that of Scorn 
and Despair, we must call Shelley’s the philosophy of Love and 
Hope. Mankind gain nothing by the utterance of scorn, for it 
is not only false, but enervating and painful—but great good by 
the utterance of hope, and love for it is beautiful and ennobling. 
Thus does Shelley fulfil the poet’s mission—Byron debases it. 
Not only is this true considered as art, but also in its tendencies 
in the sober philosophy of life. 

* Nothing,” says W. S. Landor, “is easier in the world than 
to find and accumulate its sufferings.” We do not want to be 
told how much we suffer, how widely we err, or how miserably 
we have failed in realizing our ideal, but how we can alleviate 
those sufferings, how we can gain wisdom, and how we can realize 
our ideal. 

One sees at a glance the different tendencies of Byron and 
Shelley, even in the details of life. Precisely conformable to 
their poetry were their lives. ‘The one led the life of a volup- 
tuary,” says a writer in Fraser, “the other of a hermit; and 
he had his temptations, too, in the way of birth. The heir of an 
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ancient baronetcy could forget this and refuse a seat in Parlia- 
ment, walk the hospitals for the sake of the poor, and live a 
Pythagorean, all for the sake of a theory of man’s perfectibility !” 
Indeed, without passing judgment upon Byron’s life, one may 
say that Perey Shelley was eminently a virtuous man, if the word 
virtue have any meaning—if it mean rigid self-denial, unbounded 
generosity, untiring sympathy with the distresses and wants of 
others, and heroic acting up to his opinions, however they might 
expose him to the ridicule or hatred of the world. 

Shelley was eminently virtuous, because he was eminently sin- 
cere. e wrought out for himself, at cost of infinite pain and 
struggle, a rule of conduct by which he rigidly anne all his 
actions. It matters not whether the doctrine be false or true, for 
no man can know truth (faith is another matter), but all men can 
act up to their doctrines if they will; they will not, and are there- 
fore not virtuous. ‘The use of a doctrine, and the only reason 
for its being promulgated and accepted, is its translation into 
action. Is the sublime doctrine of Christ of any great use to 
the every-day violators of it? Does their assent to its truth, and 
hatred of all dissenters from its truth, supersede the necessity of 
belief and realization of it? We are forced to acknowledge the 
contrary. Men who act sincerely up to what doctrines they may 
have accepted, either as hereditary, or as creations of their own, 
be they of Christ, Vishnu, Zoroaster, Mahomet, or Jean Jacques, 
are in his opinion virtuous in proportion to the sincerity; the 
virtue by no means consisting in the thinking, which is an acci- 
dental, inevitable matter, but in the doing, which depends solely 
on him. What is virtue but heroic bravery to do the thing thought 
to be true, in spite of all enemies of flesh or spirit, of tempta- 
tions or menaces? Man,” says Dr Channing finely, “is 
accountable for the uprightness of his doctrine, but not for the 
rightness of it.” 

‘Go: but remember how easier far 
Devout enthusiasm is than a good action.”’* 


The end of thought is an action, and the sole purpose of Religion 
(if we leave out comfortable “ livings” and questionable “ tithes”) 
is an ethic. 
“ La foi qui n’agit point, est ce une foi sincére ?”’+ 

But the Church of England has its own peculiar views on this 
subject, and old Samuel Johnson well expressed them when he 
said, “Campbell is a good man, a pious man; I am afraid he has 
not been inside a church for many years, but he never passes a 
church without taking off his hat—this shows he has good prin- 


* Lessing, ‘ Nathan der Weise.’ + Racine, ‘ Athalie.’ 
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ciples!” But it is really a sad reflection, when we think what a 
divine religion that of Christ is, that it should in stern reality 
resolve itself into the definition of the Spanish priest—* Chris- 
tianismo es amor ardente de los rentes.” ‘The speculative and 
practical in religion being thus disunited, one cannot but hope 
that a better time will come, and wail over the present.* 

A word touching the egotism of the two poets. It has been ob- 
served, usque ad nauseum, that Byron’s characters are all the same, 
and it is also supposed that these characters are but so many 
copies of himself; but a grosser mistake was never made—Byron 
in his poems is always the Right Hon. Lord George Gordon 
Byron, in an attitude calling the world to admire! He is not 
(to use Lady Morgan’s distinction) egoistical (self-delineative), 
but egolistical (selt-talkative). He does not paint what he is, 
but what he wishes to be thought by susceptible ladies. ‘This 
attitudinising he used to carry into society, often, as Moore says, 
‘standing aloof from the company with a sneer on his lip, or as 
though he were communing with himself in sadness, or scorning 
the trivialities around him. ‘This took in society; but imme- 
diately he left the room he would resume the native gaiety of 
his character, aware that he appeared better in that light to the 
bard of Erin. On the other hand, all Shelley’s heroes are ideal- 
ized Shelleys; and it is in his works that one must seek his por- 
trait; yet this is done in so quiet and unobtrusive a manner that 
the reader never suspects the personality, because the poet is 
speaking truth, and not fancying what attitude will be the most 
romantic. 

They were both wronged men. The wrongs of Byron have 
been too often considered as imaginary, because he himself spoke 
so much of them; but they were real and many, though used by 
him for theatrical purposes. He left his native land—Italy re- 
ceived him—but there, instead of a philosophic endurance and 
conflict with his sufferings, he plunged into the most wild and 
desperate excesses—sensualism, ennobled by no generous or 
tender sentiment. ‘ Irom his Venetian harem he sent forth 
volume after volume, full of eloquence, of wit, of pathos, of ri- 
baldry, and bitter disdain. His health sunk under his intempe- 
rance—a hectic fever withered him up—his hair turned grey.” 
These excesses were probably rushed into in order to deaden and 
drown his feelings; Gut he should have acted a nobler part— 
endured and conquered them. 

* Meeting what must be is half commanding it!” His scorn 
was but an attitude, or else why continually publish it? 

But Shelley’s wrongs were greater. He was summoned before 








* Fra Bartolommeo, 
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the moral Inquisition of England, and for the heinous and un- 
warrantable crime of differing from the Lord Chancellor in opi- 
nion, his children were torn from his paternal care—he himself a 
fingerpost of scorn, howled out of England. But in a calm re- 
tirement he spent his days, with his boat, in the society of his 
accomplished wife and a few dear friends, contributing his utmost. 
to the happiness of others, and ever devoting his toil-worn frame 
to new studies and new endeavours for man’s regeneration. His 
was the true poet’s spirit. He replied to his accusers :— 
‘**T hate thy want of truth and love— 
How then can I hate thee?” 


His sufferings weighed upon his spirit doubtless, and added a 
more piercing shrillness to his ery for an alteration in the state 
of things, but nowhere is there a trace of recrimination, of a 
fretful discontent with the world ; on the contrary, all is benevo- 
lence and cheering hope animating bold endeavour with its 
bird-like voice. 

Both were sceptics—but what a difference in their scepticism. 
Byron’s was mere doubt—Shelley’s an earnest, deep-grounded 
faith—called infidelity, because it differed with the faith of 
others. Byron had faith in nothing but himself—none in good- 
ness, in nobility—his creed was “not even Atheism, only 
Machiavellism and the indestructible faith that ginger is hot in 
the mouth.” Shelley was of quite a different caste. He worked 
out a belief for himself, and on that belief he. rested and acted. 
There is an unrecognized truth of the highest importance, already 
hinted at, in our judging of men’s creeds,—viz. that in every 
credo, as in the soul of man, there are two regions, the dialectic 
and the ethic; and it is only when the two are harmoniously 
blended that a perfect disciple is evolved. There are men who 
dialectically are Christians, yet are nevertheless ethically infidels 
in the strictest sense — intellectual believers, but practical 
Atheists*—who will write you “ evidences” in perfect faith in 
their logic, but cannot carry out the Christian doctrine owing 
“to strength of the flesh.” On the other hand, there are many 
. dialectical sceptics, but ethical believers ; and as we have shown 
ethics to be the end of religion, so are the ethical believers more 
worthy, and such was Shelley ! 

The contrast between them is forcible in the matter of vege- 
table diet, which they both pursued; Byron, however, being very 
irregular, occasionally breaking out into excesses. But note the 
reasons of the two men! Shelley seriously believed that the dis- 





* Compare on this head the Zuscis, or moral sense, and the dgornais, 
or active benevolence of Aristotle.—Ethic. c. 6. 
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ease which wasted the physical, and ferocity which corrupted the 
spiritual man, were in a great measure owing to the pampered 
indulgence of the appetite—to animal food and spirituous liquors ; 
accordingly he renounced the animal diet and exhorted others to 
do so. Byron abstained from it for fear of getting fat ! 

The two most memorable men of this nineteenth century—a 
century adorned with many great names—if we consider Eng- 
land alone, we should say were Jeremy Bentham and Percy 
Bysshe Shelley—an opinion we are aware quite unusual in critical 
quarters, but which nevertheless begins to gain slow credence in 
many higher quarters. 

Of Bentham no need to speak ; this has been done by another 
hand, in a former Number of this ‘ Review,’ in a manner which 
leaves nothing to be said. But of Shelley we may ask where, 
among his contemporaries, shall we find in so eminent a degree 
the qualities which Carlyle says constitute the “ original man— 
the hero?” In commanding intellect, in large-heartedness, but 
above all, in his heroic preaching and fighting for all that was to him 
Truth, at grievous personal cost, but with unabated energy,—he 
stands out as the most memorable man of his day (a day not want- 
ing in heroism or endurance), calling forth our hero-worship. In 
an age like that, “an age destitute of faith, yet terrified at scepti- 
cism,” poetry alone was the temple where the religious heart 
could pour forth its yearnings; and naturally the prosaic and 
irreligious minds were on the alert to detect “infidelity ” and 
‘atheism ;” they were shamed by the real religion of this infidel ! 
One may, indeed, set it down as a maxim, that a hungering after 
infidelity in others is a sign of latent irreligion in ourselyves—the 
truly solglows are averse to believe it. Shelley arose in such an 
era to proclaim to the world that “by lies and formulas it could 
not get on, but must take up some truth and vital energy, if it 
would live ;’—he arose, and from out his full heart poured the 
gospel of man—that man can be what he wi//—that man had only 
resolutely to will that there should be no evil, and evil would 
disappear :— 

“It is our will 
Which thus enchains us to permitted ill. 
We might be otherwise—we might be all 
We dream of, happy, high, majestical. 
Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek, 
But in our minds? and if we were not weak, 
Should we be less in deed than in desire!” 

Juttaw anDd MappaLo. 


This, coupled with Schelling’s fine saying, ** Rouse man to the 
| 


consciousness of what he is, and he will soon become what he 
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ought,” was the life-giving doctrine he stood forth and tanght—a 
truth, indeed, to be found in Christianity, but down in its deep- 
est foundations, in its silent cells, where no fat, mitred bishop 
doles forth religion according to his “ revised edition,” but where 
the inquiring, earnest spirit alone breathes out its silent prayer. 
That Shelley “ wailed ”’ it is true, but so did Luther, at the errors 
he saw around him, and it is a mistake to say Shelley was “always 
wailing;” there is more love, and hope, and gladness, and delight 
in beauty and nature, in his poems, than in almost any other poet. 
Carlyle, speaking of Johnson, said, “ If he had been asked to be 
ioe Chancellor, he would have felt uneasy at the great weight 
to be put on his shoulders. What did he care for riding in gilt 
coaches from Westminster to Whitehall? But had you told him 
that by his individual endeavour he could have benefited man- 
kind, the unquenchable energy of the man would have arisen, 
and he would have shrunk from no toil, no obloquy, no misery, 
to attain it.” We quote from memory (out of his eloquent 
Lectures on ‘ Heroes and Hero-worship’ delivered last May). 
Now we say, precisely was this Shelley’s case ; he refused all the 
paltry ambition of “ gilt coaches” and “seats in Parliament,” 
ut he devoted himself to the cause of mankind, and through 
sickness and through sorrow, through obloquy and inhuman 
tyranny, through almost universal execration and obstacle, the 
firm heroic spirit of the man passed on, arrayed in the panopl 
of his own strong conscience, of his indestructible faith in trut 
and earnestness, and filled the world with wailings of the misery 
and corruption of the present state of things, and with psalm- 
music breaking forth into peals of holiest awe at the divine 
majesty of nature, or wild pzans of hope at the coming future. 

However, as we said, the opinion that he was the memorable 
man of his day is getting itself settled in higher quarters. In the 
meanwhile, let us take a glance at his poetical works. 

When Solon was asked if he had given his countrymen the 
best laws, he answered, the “best they are capable of receiv- 
ing.” This appears to us to be one of the profoundest ut- 
terances on record, and yet, as with all great truths, so simple 
that it is rarely comprehended; it contains, as we think, the 
whole philosophy of history; it utters a truth which, had it 
been recognized, would have saved men an immensity of vain, 
idle dispute, and would have led them into the clearer paths 
of knowledge of the past. It means this: that all truths 
are truths of periods, and not truths for eternity. That 
whatever great fact has had strength and vitality enough to 
realise itself, whether of religion, morals, government, &c., and 
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to find place in this world, has been a truth for the time, and 
as good as men were “capable of receiving.” ‘To impose ideal 
truth, or law, upon an — real man, must ever be a vain 
and empty speculation. ‘The Old Testament, for example, con- 
tained a truth fitting to be received by the Hebrews of the time; 
but as the world progressed it became unfitting, and a New 
Testament arose. Catholicism was a vital truth in its earliest 
ages, but it became obsolete, and Protestantism arose. Suppose 
you were to preach to a band of red Indians the doctrines of 
Christ, what would they make of it? Would it not be necessary 
first to instil some general principles into them, to give them a 
part of Christianity, and so gradually fit them for the reception 
of the whole? It is with the growth of the world as with the 
growth of man, that “ microcosm of the world.” In babyhood he 
must have long clothes, be fed on succulent pap, and be de- 
pendant on nurses (commonly of the priest order). But the 
child grows, gets restive, and thinks it could dispense with long 
clothes and pap, and take to petticoats and stronger food. It 
grows still, and gets into jacket and trowsers; and finally out- 
growing these, demands coat and Wellingtons, with liberty to 
choose its own food and its own amusements and doings. Now if 
an ambitious mother insist on clothing her newly presented 
infant in the garments of manhood, allowing it also the choice of 
food and of action as in manhood, the result may be foreseen. 
If, on the other hand, she be a timid and unwise mother, and 
endeavour to keep it in swaddling clothes and feed it on pap all 
its life, the consequence may be foreseen to be rebellion and con- 
tention on the part of the child, with forcible seizure of man’s 
garments ; this is the error of Toryism, it would keep the world 
in long clothes. 

Man’s large ‘ Discourse of (Un)-Reason,’ however, has always 
been of the timid mother kind, and not seeing that its child has 
outgrown its clothes, needing more fitting ones, there has always 
been a huge struggle on the part of the child and forcible seizure, 
named revolutions. Now here we come to the distinctive posi- 
tion of the poet. He is, as we before said, ever the first reformer ; 
he sees that the world’s present clothes have become too small 
for it, and it needs others. To proclaim this is his mission. If he 
does not see such a condition, but only fancies it, then is his pro- 
clamation unheeded ; but if he really see it, and thus utters the 
indistinct thought of the masses, he becomes the great teacher 
of his age, giving articulate utterance to the inarticulate 
yearnings, feelings, wants of his brethren ; embodying their ten- 
dencies, mirroring all and mirrored in all the age produces. This 
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one great fact is the primal feature of his poetic existence, and 
from its central fire irradiates every dim cell of his mind. 

Of poetry, as Thomas Jouffroy, the French metaphysician, re- 
marks, “ It gives utterance in song to the sentiments of the epoch, 
on the good, the beautiful, and the true. It expresses the indis- 
tinct thought of the masses, in a manner that is more vivid, but not 
more clear, because he feels this thought more vividly, but com- 
prehends it as little. ‘This is comprehended only by philosophy. 
If poetry comprehended it, it would become philosophy and 
disappear.” Hence the reason of cycles in poetry—the true 
poet can only arise to give birth to a new credo. Note, however, 
that as no one individual can epitomise but one section of the spirit 
of his age, so we only can see one section of it in his works— 
hence the band of simultaneous poets. We cannot, therefore, 
regard Leigh Hunt’s notion, “that for ordinary or immediate 
purposes a great deal of Mr Shelley’s poetry ought to have been 
written in prose,” otherwise than as a mistake of the poct’s mis- 
sion. He was a poet, not a politician, and he himself said as 
much :— ; 

“‘ But it is a mistake to suppose that I dedicate my poetical compo- 
sitions solely to the direct enforcement of reform, or that I consider 
them in any degree as containing a reasoned system on the theory of 
human life. Didactic poetry is my abhorrence ; nothing can be equally 
well expressed in prose that is not tedious and supererogatory in verse. 
My purpose has hitherto been simply to familiarise the highly refined 
imagination of the more select classes of poetical readers with beauti- 
ful idealisms of moral excellence ; aware that until the mind can love, 
and admire, and trust, and hope, and endure, reasoned principles of 
moral conduct are seeds cast upon the highway of life, which the un- 
conscious passenger tramples into dust, although they would bear the 
harvest of his happiness.” 


Shelley does not so much preach as inspire. He knew that 
it is not what we absolutely learn and can carry away with us, 
but what we become, which the poet’s works effect. ‘The French 
Revolution was the proclamation written in blood, that the world 
had outgrown its clothes, and would have others. — fol- 


lowed, and in that turbulent period there arose a band of poets 
to utter the new doctrines, such as will never pass out of litera- 
ture. But let us look at their positions. ‘They all saw that the 
existing state of things was corrupt—how far did they tend 
towards its alleviation? Scott resorted to the past, called up 
the dead spirit of chivalry before our eyes, and passed in pano- 
ramic manner the whole bygone days, with their border forays, 
pageants, tourneys, merrymen of the forest, brawny fighters clad 
Vor. XXXV. No. II. . & 
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in buff and steel, quick-blooded, vigorous-fibred men, bearing 
about them the tangible reality and excitement of existence, 


full of 


** Dance and provengal song and sunburnt mirth,” 


performing prodigies of valour, living in the wild eddies of 
danger, beacon-lighted by war and intrigue. But it was the 
dead past, and bore in its womb no living future. Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge—these men began life with their wild 
youthful theories of Pantisocracy, but they all three started back 
at the apparition of Liberty they had called up; in neither of 
them lay the heroic endurance to carry out at all costs the gospel 
they had received, and so we find them all three resorting to 
other worlds than the present. Wordsworth, to an impossible 
state of country life or nature—hymning nature as the only 
healthy nurse, but stepping short whenever he came to any im- 
portant point. Southey (of whom this present reviewer, having 
never read his poetry, will prefer silence), we see altogether 
choosing foreign and past scenes, Madoes, Rodericks, Thalabas, 
&e. Coleridge, also dreaming in the slumbers of the past, but 
unsettled, remote, altogether vague and intangible. Byron 
mirroring the disease of the age—the disease of unbelief and self- 
anatomy—giving the world terrible glimpses of all the ‘ Blue- 
beard chambers of his heart,” to use Carlyle’s fine expression, 
talking about liberty, but the next moment laughing and mocking 
it and all things—he was no “spiritual leader of his people” to 
any goal of happiness or wisdom. Moore, bursting lyrically out 
into occasional nationalism, but in all his larger works seeking 
the remote past—orientalism, voluptuousness, nature’s beauty, 
&e., but no Gospel. Keats, remote and unsettled, seeing much 
that was wrong, but not clearly seeing where and how it could 
be righted. Leigh Hunt, seeing the disease, and devoting him- 
self with heroic endurance to the cure—but this as a philosopher 
—as a poet merely girding at conventional morals, and trying 
to bring round broader and truer ones. 

Shelley alone was the poet standing completely on his truth ; 
giving up his life to it, and eternally preaching it. Look where 
you will throughout his various oan, there you see this gos- 
pel ever lying underneath, even under the smallest poems. It 
stands written there, unchangeable as the word in a firework illu- 
mination remains burning visible through all the varieties of fire 
which play around it and from out of it. One may see also from 
this why these other men, mirroring, as they did, the immediate 
restlessness and disease of the period, were more notable than 
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this other man who was speaking of futurity in which he could 
be joined but by the minority; but his fame has been rapidly 
widening as the morn since his death, and has not yet nearly 
attained its culminating point. 

The vital truth Shelley everywhere enforced, although treated 
as a chimera by most of his contemporaries, and indulged as a 
dream by some others, has become the dominant Idea—the philo- 
sophy and faith of this age, throughout Europe—it is progression, 
humanity, perfectibility, civilization, democracy—call it what 
you will—this is the truth uttered unceasingly by Shelley, and 
universally received by us. It is easy to laugh at the “ doctrine 
of perfectibility,” and by grave sneers conceive that we annihilate 
it; but is that imperfect outlooking of the projective sympathy 
with humanity truly but a dream? If the data assumed are 
questionable, what are the data against it? Moreover, note this 
much of practical, present truth in it—it is the goal, admitted 
or not, of every human energy! What are civilization, religion, 
wealth, instruction, &c. but instruments to ennoble the moral 
nature of man? Why are we not content with our present 
amount of virtue, luxury, and intellect? Why must we needs 
daily fight the desperate but irresistible battle of improvement, 
but that we have all, lying down in the dim souls of the meanest 
of us, however obscured by errors and worldly shows, some 
pregnant Idea tantamount to this doctrine of perfectibility, some 
religious Idea, which we indefinitely seek to realize, if not for 
ourselyes at least for our children, and exhort them to do the 
same? When is this to stop? Or will it be answered, “It 
will never stop; it is the restless spirit of man impelling him 
from within.” Good! now answer this: ‘ Does the truth recog- 
nised in this restlessness indicate a mere safety valve in the heart 
of man for superfluous energy, and is he to be ever beating his 
breast against the bars of his cage, and never get out into the 
pure empyrean? Is there no advancement for man, only a rest- 
less whirling round in a circle, like a blind horse ina mill? Is 
the past rm present history of man a mere bubble—‘a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury signifying nothing ;’ or is 
rather man’s life and endeavour a stammering .and confused 
utterance of eternal truth?” According to these two views will 
be your opinion of Shelley. : = 

Thus much concerning the deeper significance of his condition 
asa poet. Of his claims as an artist we do not think so hi bly, 
for although not one of his contemporaries has produced a single 
work equal to ‘ The Cenci,’ yet in the artistic parts Shelley was 
not so great. He had a most marvellous command of language, 
music, and imagery, but in most of his larger poems there is too 
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much glare and brilliancy*—there is a want of proper “keeping” 
—of light and shade; he does not sufficiently subdue his * tones” 
(to finish this painter’s language) so as to produce the essential 
harmony of colouring. He is too remote—too fond of talking 
about “ eyes drinking being” from the form of a beloved. ‘To 
illustrate this he sometimes uses the epithet “ wingless boat.” 
A prosaic critic would say that boats not usually having wings, 
to call one wingless is superfluous ; and although the prosaic 
critic would thereby prove himself, as he always does, to be a 
discoverer of mares’ nests, and one might ask him if Shelley did 
not know that as well as he, yet his objection to the epithet 
would be well founded, though ill expressed. By “ wingless ” 
the student of Shelley knows that he means to intimate extreme 
swiftness by some supernatural means, but this meaning is too 
remote for poetry.+ Further, one may note a certain want of 
objectivity —a want of plastic powers in his descriptions; you 
can never identify them—they seem rather to have been broken 
memories of many a scene woven into one than the description 
of any particular scene. It has the effect of dreaminess-—as one 
who has basked in the sun with his eyes closed in some lovely 
spot, and on opening them looks around and all seems unreal ; 
a dim, dreamy ae is spread between the scene and him. We 
should characterise his mind as sensitive and reflective, rather 
than plastic and creative. These are artistic faults which must 
be taken into the scale while instituting a comparison with his 
contemporaries. 

‘Queen Mab’ was written at the age of eighteen, and never 
published by his consent. It is interesting, not only as the in- 
temperate production of a boy, but also as being the peg whereon 
his persecutors hung their arguments for the reasonableness of 
taking away his children. Like most poems produced at this 
age, it is remarkable for its strange mixture of poetic beauty and 
crude deformity, of clear insight and heated extravagance, of 
deep views and chimerical absurdities. We may compare it to 
‘Die Rauber’ of Schiller, or the * Werter’s Leiden’ of Gothe, 
as possessing the same strong feeling of the rottenness of existing 
things, the same passionate sympathy with more idealised views, 





* For the metaphysical reason of this, as, indeed, furnishing the key to 
all Shelley’s poetry, see an article called’ ‘Two Kinds of Poctry,’ in the 
‘ Monthly we gone for 1833 (vol. vii, p. 714), one of the most luminous 
and profound specimens of philosophical criticism we have yet met with, 
and which should be consulted for its own sake. 

+ The same with Dante’s allusion to the west, “la dove 1 sol tace.” We 
may admit that there where the sun is silent he is reposing, and he reposes 
in the west, but it is too remote. 
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and the same distorted views of the causes of evils. It is clearly 
the production of a boy, but the boyhood is that of a giant. We 
speak advisedly in saying that we know of no poem produced at 
the same age possessing the same poetic worth. Shelley was, 
as his wife says, “all his life a victim of the state of feeling in- 
spired by the French Revolution ;” and in the heat of youth we 
cannot be surprised at his being fascinated with the new vista 
opened to him—being caught up in the whirlwind of Liberty, 
unconscious of whither it would cast him. His reading had been 
mostly of this ethico-metaphysical school— Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Mirabaud, Godwin, Burdon, Hume, &c.; and the bright dream 
of perfectibility, wherewith the virtuous heart paints on the 
cloud-curtain of the future all its intensest hopes and idealisms, 
was the ignis fatuus which led him through the dark bogs and 
fens of this life, hoping to gain firm footing elsewhere. Who, in 
those passionate days, when the being of man is thus overflowing 
with life, has not been a victim to this, or some other idealism, 
which has been the beacon star to guide hima through the night ? 
Differing as this present reviewer does with so much of what 
Shelley here as elsewhere has written, there still remains a hearty 
sympathy with even the errors, which none can well refuse, 
especially as he has himself passed through many of the same 
stages, and knows how sincerely all this may be believed. 

One of the cardinal points in the philosophy of ‘Queen Mab’ 
is that all the evils tearing the great heart of the world up by its 
bloody roots, and turning earth, which should be the “reality of 
heaven,” into a “ dark continuance of the hell within,” are owing 
to priests and kings. This was a current doctrine at the time, 
“a Shelley pushed it to offensive extremes. It was this incon- 
siderate way of speaking these things that created so much | 
enmity towards the young philosopher; he shocked a: 
feelings too rudely, and they resented it. He did not understand 
the proverb of ‘the same words, but softer ;” nor had he been 
exposing an error, should we have objected to this neglect, but 
he is writing fiercely against his own chimeras. Here lay his 
mistake. He did not write anything that was really applicable 
to these offices, but at the same time as he used their names, he 
offended all the sacred feelings which “hedge the king” or 
priest, without having a show of reason on his side; it — 
mere wantonness and blasphemy, though it was far different. 
People, again, did not sufficiently distinguish that te word God 
was used by him not as the expression of the intellectual ruler 
of the universe, but as the bugbear of conventional superstition 
“The erroneous and degrading idea which men have conceived 
of the Supreme Being,” he says in the preface to ‘ The Revolt 
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of Islam,’ “ is spoken against, but not the Supreme Being him- 
self. The belief which some superstitious personages whom I 
have brought upon the stage, entertain of the Deity, as injurious 
to his benevolence, is widely different from my own.” Non 
Deus vulgi negare profanum ; sed vulgi opiniones Diis applicare 
profanum. 

Not, however, to detain our readers with considerations of a 
poem he himself never published, but repudiated as “ crude and 
immature,” we shall merely refute the notion of his atheism, 
and then pass to his other works. 

‘ Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude,’ is perhaps of all his poems 
that which pleases the generality of people most, because it con- 
tains nothing in it of his peculiar views. Here the vehement 
fire spirit has ceased to flash forth its anguish on the world; 
* physical suffering causing him to turn his eyes inward; in- 
clining him rather to brood over the thoughts and emotions of 
his own soul, than to glance abroad, and to make, as in ‘ Queen 
Mab,’ the whole universe the object of his song.” There is a 
quiet sadness about this poem which steals into the hush of the 
heart, and nestles there, stilling more tumultuous throbbings. 
The hero is one who, having drank deep of the fountains of 
knowledge, is, Faust-like, still insatiate; but he differs with 
Faust in this much—he strives not to penetrate the hidden mys- 
teries that lie dark down in the depths of Nature’s life-breathing 
bosom, but thirsts for intercourse with an intelligence similar to 
himself—like Aprile, the mad poet, in Browning’s ‘ Paracelsus,’ 
he aspires to love! In a onl it is a poet seeking for his ideal 
woman, and “ blasted by disappointment, descends to an untimely 
grave.” On the luxuriant imagery and exquisite sense of versifi- 
cation displayed in this poem, all the world are agreed; it has 
indeed something quite aie in its beauty—a soft beam of 
sunlight flashes on the page-directly we open the book. We are 
led into the true land of dreams, soothed with water music; from 
the sweet monotony of many-babbling brooks to the mysterious 
deep murmur of old ocean, or the low gush of the waterfall, 
every variation is to be heard, as if really lolling on some spot 
*‘ with verdure clad,” under a broad branching shade, in the hot 
silence of a July noon, when nothing but the cool, clear voice of 
the water is endurable, and by its eternal freshness seems the 
only thing capable of exertion. In such a state, with 


** Dreams that wave before the half-shut eye,” 
when reclining in some 


‘* Most melodious plot 
Of beechens green and shadows numberless,”— 
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and all the dim recollections of our many wanderings through 
the odorous paths of nature come thronging about the heart, we 
know of no poem more fitting than ‘ Alastor,’ unless it be the 
‘ Endymion ;’ or, on the other hand, when cooped up in some 
thick cobwebbed city, do we know one more po to bring 
these scenes thus before us. But Mrs Shelley has spoken of 
‘Alastor’ in a way which makes all after it an impertinence. 
“ The solemn spirit of that reigns throughout, the worship of the 
majesty of nature, the broodings of a poet’s heart in solitude, 
the mingling of the exulting joy which the various aspect of 
the visible universe inspires, with the sad and struggling pangs 
which the human passion imparts, give a touching interest to 
the whole. ‘The death which he had often contemplated durin 
the last months as certain, and near, he here represented in a 
colours as had in his lonely musings soothed his soul to peace.” 
We now approach the ‘ Revolt of Islam,’ which, because it is 
more ambitious, and at the same time not always understood, we 
shall faintly analyse, premising that our space ions not admit of 


any judgment on its artistic or poetic merits. To criticise Shelley 
would demand a distinct article. The first canto is a majestic 
poem, whose mysterious significancy prepares the reader for the 


story subsequently told. The allegory shadowed forth in this 
canto is obscure, too much so indeed ; for, although obscurity is a 
necessary condition of such an allegory, yet it defeats its own pur- 
pose if it be too much so. It is here a Juno dazzling the eye 
with beauty, but fading to a cloud directly the mind would em- 
brace it. When the “last hope of trampled France had failed,” 
the poet wanders forth, and from the peak of an aerial promon- 
tory sees “an eagle and a serpent wreathed in fight.” This is 
described with all the vividness, rapidity, and whirl of life. 
Shelley seems to have been much struck with the idea of an 
eagle and a serpent in fight, and often alludes to it—Virgil is his 
original. 
“* Utque volans alte ruptum cum fulva draconem 

Fert aquila, implicuitque pedes, atque unguibus heesit 

Saucus at serpens sinuosa volumina versat 

Arrectisque horret squamis, et sibilat ore 

Arduus insurgens; illa haud minus urget obunco 

Luctantem rostro, simul sethera verberat alis.”—/EN. xi. 


To return. The eagle is victorious, and the serpent falls 
into the sea. Still and sad the poet wanders by the sea shore. 


*€ Bn Caxewv apa Ova toAvpAoia[3010 Gadacone.” 


Where he meets with a woman “ beautiful as morning,” and 
there is a small boat waiting, which 
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“« Like the moon’s shade did sway 
Amid reflected stars that in the waters lay.” 


The woman is bewailing the victory of the eagle; and the 
serpent makes its way to her, and leaps into her bosom; she bids 
him accompany them, which he does. She tells him, during the 
voyage, of the struggle of the good and evil from the world’s 
creation downwards. They sail onwards and 

“« Past the ocean 
Which girds the Pole, Nature’s remotest reign,” 


till they arrive at a temple “such as mortal hand ne’er built,” 
filled with wondrous statues and paintings which “ did the spirit’s 
history display,” wherein on many a sapphire throne sat “all the 
great departed from mankind,” and a voice thrills him with the 
news, that 


“ This day—two mighty spirits now return, 
Like birds of calm, from the world’s raging sea, 
They pour fresh light from Hope’s immortal urn; 
A tale of human power—despair not—list and learn! 


These two — spirits are the hero and heroine of the poem 
which follows, which is narrated by him to the assembly. 


As far as we can pierce this allegory, once more in whirring 
fight are the spirit of good (serpent) and the spirit of evil (eagle) 
struggling for the ascendancy, 1. e. the French Revolution was a 
fierce outburst and “ wreathed fight” of truth with error, light 
and darkness; but truth was yet too weak to pour its whole flood 
of light, and thus enwrap the night—they struggled and fiercely 
—but the darkness was too deep and far spread, and so light was 
swallowed up, or rather driven Pack to its recesses for a time, to 
gain fresh strength. When the spirit of good is cast into the sea 
it seeks refuge in the bosom of truth (represented by the woman), 
and the poet accompanies them to the land beyond the grave, 
where goodness and truth are realized. 

The serpent as the symbol of good may appear strange at first 
sight, but it is used in its ancient sense, not that of theologico- 
christian. ‘Throughout Egypt and the East it is the emblem of 
various gods. In India the serpent with a thousand heads, in 
Egypt the serpent with the lotos leaf, is a benevolent deity. In 
Egypt and Greece also the serpent was the symbol of immorta- 
lity, as, from changing its skin, they believed it could maintain 
itself in vigour. ‘ It was precisely because sacred with the rest 
of the world,” says Bulwer, “that the serpent would be a sub- 
ject of abhorrence with the Jews. But by a curious remnant of 
Oriental superstition, the early Christians often represented the 
Messiah by the serpent, and the emblem of Satan became that of 
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the Saviour.* There can be no doubt as to Shelley’s adoption 
of this Orientalism, as he expressly states— 


** For his immortal foe 
He changed from starry shape, beauteous and mild, 
To a dire snake, to man and beast unreconciled.”+ 


We are induced to believe that the woman represents truth, 
from various hints; as the serpent’s nestling in her bosom, the 
strange language they speak, ‘* whose melody might not belon 
to earth,” and her saying, “thought did keep unnatural watel 
beside my pence. pf &e. If it be so, there is a subtle truth in 
the twenty-second stanza, where he says— 


“ Shall this fair woman all alone 
Over the sea with that fierce serpent go? 
His head is on her heart !” 


for he fears to trust the serpent (good) with her (truth) because 
he knows not if it be a good—did good bear its character written 
on its forehead, who would refuse to accept it? On the other hand, 
there are many things which incline us to think that the woman 
is merely a truth worshipper, and so we remain in doubt. 

Canto ii, Laon, the hero, is a native of Argolis; one of those in- 
tense spirits who make poems of their lives in the dull prose of this 
world; in whom a strong imagination, acting upon a heart full 
of sensibility, naturally exalts above this creed-influenced sphere 
to a realm more pure and holy, and whose energies are impe- 
tuously directed to the working out of their ideal world ; in a word, 
a Shelley. The web of universal a though woven of 
darkest threads, and appearing to his mind the most unshapely 
perversion, nevertheless contains streaks of glorious brightness ; 
and those great departed ones suggest to him, by their deeds, 
the hope of awakening all men unto the truth.> ‘These thoughts 
soon found utterance, “and all bosoms made reply.” 


“‘ Yes, many an eye with dizzy tears was dim, 
And oft I thought to clasp my own heart’s brother, 
When I could feel the listener's senses swim, 
And hear his breath its own swift gaspings smother 





* ¢ Athens, vol. i, ch. i. 

+ There may be another reason in the sympathy Shelley felt for snakes ; 
he thought them, as all God's creatures, very wonderful and beautiful, and 
considered them ill-used by the prejudice of mankind, and pitied them ac-. 
cordingly. In Mrs Austin’s ‘ Characteristics of Géthe,’ vol.i, there is a 
very interesting account of Géthe with a snake, which resembles Shelley 
very much in this particular. 
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Even as my words evoked them—and another, 

And yet another, I did fondly deem, 

Felt that we all were sons of one great mother ; 

And the cold truth such sad reverse did seem, 
As to awake in grief from some delightful dream.” 


To an orphan, that with his parents lived, “ whose eyes were 
load-stars of delight,” he communicates his visions and his hopes; 
in her bosom he finds a ready sympathy and response to his wild- 
est dreams. 


“ And soon I could not have refused her—thus 
For ever, day and night, we two were ne’er 
Parted, but when brief sleep divided us: 
And, when the pauses of the lulling air 
Of noon beside the sea had made a lair 
For her soothed senses, in my arms she slept, 
And I kept watch over her slumbers there, 
While, as the shifting visions over her swept, 
Amid her innocent rest, by turns she smiled and wept. 


«¢ And, in the murmur of her dreams, was heard 
Sometimes the name of Laon :—suddenly 
She would arise, and, like the secret bird 
Whom sunset wakens, fill the shore and sky 
With her sweet accents—a wild melody! 
Hymns which my soul had woven to Freedom strong 
The source of passion, whence they rose to be 
Triumphant strains, which, like a spirit’s tongue, 

To the enchanted waves that child of glory sung. 


** Her white arms lifted through the shadowy stream 
Of her loose hair—oh, excellently great 
Seemed to me then my purpose, the vast theme 
Of those impassioned songs, when Cythna sate 
Amid the calm which rapture doth create 
After its tumult, her heart vibrating, 
Her spirit o’er the ocean’s floating state 
From her deep eyes far wandering, on the wing 
Of visions that were mine, beyond its utmost spring. 


“* And this beloved child thus felt the sway 

Of my conceptions, gathering like a cloud 

The very wind on which it rolls away : 

Her’s too were all my thoughts, ere yet, endowed 

With music and with light, their fountains flowed 

In poesy; and her still and earnest face, 

Pallid with feelings which intensely glowed 

Within, was turned on mine with speechless grace, 
Watching the hopes which there her heart had learned to trace.” 
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There is not only an exceeding loveliness in thus making a 
girl the repository of his hopes and thoughts, but there is also 
lying underneath it a deep meaning; what but the pure inno- 
cence of a maiden’s heart could thoroughly understand and receive 
his doctrines? Further, these two beings represent in their own . 
persons philosophy and poetry; he teaches the truth, she the 
beauty of his doctrine; he is the philosopher, and the poet must 
ever be achild! Cythna may also be taken as another phase 
of Shelley’s mind— 

«* Which had imbued 
My purpose with a wider sympathy :” 


she being the symbol of his poetical character, which came after 
his political and speculative phases, and extended them with a 
‘wider sympathy.” We are aware that these may be regarded 
as fanciful speculations; but knowing how unconsciously the poet 
works, and how his instinct leads him into certain paths which 
he himself had no meaning of entering—how, like the silkworm, 
he is too earnestly occupied in drawing the thread from his own 
bosom, to be considering its colour, shape, or likeness to itself, 
—we conceive that any attempt to penetrate the more hidden 
springs of inspiration not without its use. 
“© In me communion with this purest being 

Kindled in tender zeal, and made me wise 

In knowledge, which in hers mine own mind seeing 

Left in the human world few mysterics.” 


This is an illustration of the wonderful aphorism of Novalis, 
that ‘* were the whole world one pair of lovers, the distinction 
between mysticism and non-mysticism would be at an end.” * 

These two determine to set the example of breaking through 
the bondage of faith and custom. Cythna takes upon herself to 
spread the doctrines amongst her sex. 1 are doomed to part 
for a while, during-which she will devote herself to the cause. 

In the persons of Laon and Cythna, he has so embodied the 
power and loveliness of human station, that we cannot but re- 
gret the poem is not more full of it; we would give up the 
2 wee parts with so much pleasure; and we believe that this 
being the eternal part of the poem, it will, years hence, be that 
alone which causes it to be read, as we read the Gerusalemme 
only for the episodes. ‘It isin the portraying of that passionate 
love,” said Blackwood, “which had been woven from infancy 
in their hearts, and which binding together all their impulses in 
one hope and struggle, had led them through life, no more than 





* Wenn alle Menschen ein paar Liebende waren, so fiele der Unterschied 
zwischen Mysticismus und nicht Mysticismus weg. 
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two tenements for the inhabitation of the same enthusiastic spirit 
—it is in the portraying of this intense, overmastering, and un- 
fading love, that Mr Shelley has proved himself a genuine poet. 
Around the lovers amidst all their fervours he has shed an air of 
calm gracefulness, a certain majestic monumental stillness, which 
blends them harmoniously with the scene of their earthly exist- 
ence.” 

Indeed, the tenderness and gentleness, the feminine grace and 

delicacy, coupled with the endurance and enthusiasmn of Shelley’s 
nature, are nowhere more clearly developed than in his truly 
exquisite delineations of women ; his natural disposition, perhaps, 
made him more readily comprehend all the delicacies of mind 
and heart which belong to a genuine woman, and — led 
him to dwell with more fondness on his ideal portraits of them. 
The character of Cythna in this poem, and Beatrice in the 
*Cenci,’ may challenge comparison throughout poetry for depth 
and beauty. To all the undisguised fervour of passion which 
belongs to a sincere woman, the graces of mind, the beauty of 
verson, and the confiding innocence of nature, Cythna unites a 
lofty spirit, capable of comprehending the most exalted and far 
reaching schemes for human improvement; an earnest enthu- 
siasm shines, starlike, in her soul, and a lofty eloquence flows 
from her lips which shakes and stirs the dullest. 

Shelley has been called the “ poet of poets,” but we should 
sey that he was, par excellence, the “ poet of women ;” he seems 
to have better understood, and more constantly felt, the true rela- 
tion of the sexes than any other poet, ancient or modern ; and this 
he learnt in ameasure from Mary Wolstencraft. ‘This high-minded 
woman has created an influence which defies calculation; she pro- 
duced that impulse towards the education and independence of 
women, which succeeding writers have developed. No one can 
have entered a family where her writings, or those of her class, 
are cherished, without being struck with the effect and the mani- 
fest superiority of the daughters, in point of sincerity, purity, and 
gracefulness of mind. ‘The women of England before her time, 
from all we can gather, were coarse, ignorant, and sensual— 
when not debased by positive vices, they were always so with 
ignorance and narrow-mindedness ; and if they, by a rare chance, 
had received an education, it was rendered disgusting in them 
by its open prostitution to vanity ; and men were justified in their 
dislike of “ clever women.” If a woman was not an insipid 
creature of “ fashion,” she was sure to bea “ well-dressed house- 
keeper.” The effect of women on society is readily felt; the 
softening of men’s ruder natures, the triumph of r+ Sows and 
sentiment over sensuality, the paradise of home,—these we owe 
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to women, and we know of no more infallible sign of a man’s in- 
tense vanity and narrow-mindedness than his objection to the 
education of women. 

The intense and important part assigned to Love in poetry is 
a peculiarity of modern art. The Greeks, with their seclusive 
system, knew nothing of it; their women were regarded, if not as 
slaves, as little better; they were confined to the house and 
house duties, and their accomplishments consisted in— 


> 
** Torov erotyouevny, Kat euov AeXoe avtweav.’ 


It-was only the courtesans (Hetere) who could entertain the 
men with the charms of conversation; accordingly we find the 
noblest and the wisest Greeks visiting their houses. In their 
poets you see everywhere the trace of it. It is true that Achilles 
weeps the loss of Briseis—but he weeps his outraged honour, 
not his love ; for she was his slave, and the only bond between 
them was a sensual one. In Auschylus and Sophocles, Love is 
never seen to play an important part—for, in Clytemnestra, it 
is a vice, not a true feeling; the same with the Phzdra of Kuri- 
pides—her incestuous passion is not only a mere derangement of 
the blood, and not the sympathetic passion of two souls, but it is 


also a madness sent by the enraged Venus. Love, asa perfect 


pathy, was unknown to them. The same withthe Romans. With 
the Arabian influence, however, a new feeling sprang up, and 
the women, who were before treated as slaves, by a reaction, 
were now chivalrously exalted into goddesses. But amidst it all 
we find little love. ‘The troubadours and poets are full of fan- 
ciful allusions and distortions—they talk prodigiously about love 
—but the real thing is seldom to be seen. Petrarch is a cox- 
comb addressing a coquette, and the aggravating part of it is, 
that he does it with astounding power and beauty—whatever we 
may think of him and her, we cannot refuse him the greatest 
poetical merits. Danté speaks more like a sincere man, and 
there are some incomparable love poems of his; but in general 
he, too, was inclined to make her an angel rather than a woman. 

But Shelley clearly perceived the true relations of the sexes, 
and with him women are neither slaves nor angels—but women. 
If the wife who lies on your bosom is to be shut out from all 
sympathy with the dearest thoughts and aspirations heaving that 
bosom, and be only meant to lie there, or to make puddings, then 
is Shelley a dangerous teacher ; but if a wife be meant to be a 
pariner of your life—a sharer in your spiritual hopes and suc- 
cesses, as well as in your material ledger successes, then is it in 
Shelley you will find the true ideal of woman. ‘To return to 
our analysis. 
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Canto III.—But liberty, we find, no more than any other 
gospel not already incorporated into the existing institutions of 
mankind, is not to be preached with perfect immunity from dan- 
ger. Men dressed advantageously in “ brief authority” have tried 
to silence the young sibyl—in vain, however—so they proceed 
with vigorous measures. Cythna is bound. Laon, in her de- 
fence, slays three of her captors, and is going fast on to release 
her, when unhappily some soldier, altogether unpossessed of 
these liberty doctrines, strikes him over the head, and he falls 
senseless. When he recovers, he finds himself bound naked to 

“ A mighty column 
Whose capital seem’d sculptured in the sky,” 


looking upon the ocean. Therefrom he sees Cythna sail away 
in a slave ship, and goes mad. But he is at length rescued by 
a hermit. 

Canto IV.—Seven years does this old hermit tend the raving 
Laon ; and when at last the madness passes from his brain, he 
converses with him—teils him how Laon’s utterance has gone 
abroad, and is now germinating in the minds of men. How he 
himself, grown old and world-despising, was seized by the 
mania, rescued Laon, and tended him as the Champion of Li- 
berty. He tells him that liberty is now the watchword of thou- 
sands; and moreover, that a young maiden has arisen in the heart 
of the Golden City, and preached equality and love, while around 
her flock tumultuously women of all stations. He conjures Laon 
to join the patriots, in order, if possible, that no blood may be 
shed. Laon’s soul leaps at the thought, and he departs. 

Canto V.—He joins the patriot army, and there meets the 
friend of his youth. ‘The enemy surprise them—battle ensues 
—Laon’s name is as a banner leading to victory—the enemy fly 
—a patriot is about to slay one of them, when Laon rushes 
between and receives the wound in his uplifted arm. He points 
to the flowing blood, and says— 


“©O wherefore should ill ever flow from ill, 
And pain still keener pain for ever breed ? 
We all are brethren—even the slaves who kill 
For hire, are men; and to avenge misdeed 
On the misdoer, doth but Misery feed 
With her own broken heart ! O Earth, O Heaven! 
And thou, dread Nature, which to every deed 
And all that lives, or is to be, hath given, 
Even as to thee have these done ill, and are forgiven.” 


This has the effect of reconciling the two armies, who proceed, 
like one fraternal band, to the city. 
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Meanwhile an altar of federation is erected. A veiled maiden 
sits upon an ivory throne—it is she whose voice had pierced 
every bosom—it is Cythna, though Laon knows it not, she 
having assumed the name of Laone. She then sings one of 
those exquisite and impassioned lyrics of freedom which only 
Shelley could write. And then follows the banquet of the free! 

Canto VI.—But, alas! this banquet of the free, like the “ Feast 
of Pikes” of the jubilant and jurant French, ends in sound and 
smoke ; the patriots find that other kings look with unfavourable 
eyes upon their glorious enterprise, and are forming a holy alli- 
ance to crush such notions. Armies are collected—battle again 
rages—patriots taken rather unprepared are cut to pieces. 


‘« Flesh and bone 
Soon made our ghastly ramparts.” 


The cause is lost—-Laon is in peril, when— 


«Lo! with reinless speed 
A black Tartarian steed of giant frame 
Comes trampling o’er the dead.” 


Cythna is seated on it—the soldiers believe her to be an angel, 
“and its path made a solitude”’—Laon mounts behind, and 
then away! away! over moor and mountain are the lovers fled! 
He goes forth to seek food—the description of the plague-struck 
village is terrible; but he returns, and the canto closes with 
these sweet lines :— 
“* And joy was ours to meet: she was most pale, 
Famished, and wet, and weary, so I cast 
My arms around her, lest her steps should fail 
As to our home we went, and thus embraced ; 
Her full heart seemed a deeper joy to taste 
Than e’er the prosperous know; the steed behind 
Trod peacefully along the mountain waste : 
We reached our home ere morning could unbind 
Night’s latest veil, and on our bridal couch reclined. 


“ Her chilled heart having cherished in my bosom, 
And sweetest kisses past, we two did share 
Our peaceful meal:—as an autumnal blossom, 
Which spreads its shrunk leaves in the sunny air 
After cold showers, like rainbows woven there, 
Thus in her lips and cheeks the vital spirit 
Mantled, and in her eyes an atmosphere 
Of health and hope; and sorrow languished near it, 
And fear, and all that dark despondence doth inherit.” 


Cantos VII, VIII, and IX are occupied with Cythna’s recital, 
which is merely episodical. 
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Canto X is the most terrific of the whole. Horrors thicken 
everywhere around ; madness, plague, famine, fear, all rage 
fiercely—this is described with the most intense power; but we 
have no room to extract it. An Iberian priest, in true profes- 
sional style, advises that Laon and Laone be burnt at the stake, 
and thus appease offended God! The proclamation flies forth— 
whoever shall take them shall be the “ kingdom’s heir.” Mean- 
while— 

** Three hundred furnaces 
Soon blazed through the wide city, when with speed 
Men brought their infidel kindred to appease 
God’s wrath.” 


Canto XI opens with a beautiful picture. Laon delivers him- 
self up on the condition of their sending Cythna unharmed to 
America—they consent, and he is seized. 

Canto XII.—As he is being led to execution, Cythna appears 
on the Tartar steed. The Iberian priest finds no difficulty in 
absolving the king from his vow of safety, and accordingly she 
is also tied to the stake. The gulf-dream is passed—death 
glides over them as a shadow, and their souls meet in the infinite 
deep of eternity. Their child joins them, and they sail onwards. 

This poem is the inspiration of liberty. Although the imme- 
diate result of the struggle has been the reinstatement of tyranny, 
yet the Word has gone abroad—nay, what is more, has sunk into 
the hearts of mankind and will not die. Those two, whose lives 
were woven of truth, have reaped their reward. The grand 
moral in this poem no doubt is the enforcement of truth and 
inspiration of liberty; but there is yet another moral lesson 
taught us—which the French revolution, one would ima- 
gine, had proclaimed loudly enough—viz. that ages of custom, 
and error, and vice are not to be overturned by a sentiment, how- 
ever beautiful. The reform must be slow if it would be vital. 
Things which have taken some thousand years to grow are not 
to be overturned by one thinker seeing their rottenness. The 
purest sentiment can only inspire for a time the breast in which 
it has not habitually ground-work. When Orpheus played, the 
beasts forgot their savage propensities; but when he ceased they 
resumed them—sentiment is an Orpheus. To effect a reform 
something more vital, something clinging more round the fibres 
of men’s being, is required; the ground must be fought by 
inches, for by inches it was gained. ‘Truth, tolerance, unselfish- 
ness, &c., these must be incorporated with a nation’s thinking 
before a sentiment or watchword can have permanent effect. 
Rousseau’s Contrat social might have been as demonstrable as 
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Euclid, and yet not have answered its purpose; fur the whole 
French existence, root and branch, was a contradiction to it. 

Laon failed; his very failure, while it showed the futility of 
the means employed, taught the emphatic lesson that man must 
be first reformed, and then the reform of states will follow. We 
do not say that Shelley consciously taught this; but the poet 
writes from intuition, not analysis, and is not always distinctly 
conscious of what he is shadowing out; yet this meaning lies 
written in the poem, and is in perfect unison with his opinions ; 
for ardently as he desired the amelioration of mankind, he knew 
how much was to be cleared away before this could take place. 
And it is a great .mistake to fancy that he was a demagogue 
or agitator—he saw with the clearness of sunlight into most 
things. If his hopes were dreamy—his theories ideal—yet he 
knew too well the world, and the world’s ways, to suppose that 
those hopes could be realized in an equally dreamy manner; and 
although he went so far as to insist on the universal adoption of 
vegetable diet as one means of preparation, it was because he 
conceived that such a diet would be the healthiest, and that it 
would gradually gain ground when it was practically demon- 
strated. He says: “Can he who yesterday was a trampled 
slave, to-day suddenly become liberal-minded, forbearant, and 
independent? This is the consequence of the habits of a state 
of society to be produced by resolute perseverance, and indefati- 
gable hope, and long suffering, and long-believing courage, and 
the systematic efforts of generations of men of intellect and 
virtue.”* 

In the lives of Laon and Cythna we read many sad and hope- 
ful things. It is to them that the imagination clings; for there 
is more human worth and interest in one gleam of real passion 
than in the whole convulsion of states, or the pomp or misery of 
empires. We see realised in them a divine life, such as can be 
realised by every earnest soul on this earth—o’er which, indeed, 
the dark clouds of adversity sometimes lower, but they know in 
their hearts that there is a blue sky above, and a keen sunshine 
to pierce these clouds, and scatter them on the broad air. They 
live a life of sympathy, love, endurance, and high hope—they 
teach us that this world contains other objects of ambition than 
“ places,” or Chiltern Hundreds; and in their histories we read 
the highest lesson of poetry. 

We now approach ‘ The Cenci,’ that most magnificent wise | 
of modern times, which is so well known to a one pretend- 
ing to poetic taste that we need give no analysis of it here. But, 





* See also his ‘ Pamphlet on Reform.’ 
Vor. XXXV, No. IL, Aa 
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indeed, amongst its many admirers there are few who rightly 
see its significance, because they seize upon the horrible nature 
of the subject, and morally shriek out against that, declaring it 
to be a pity “that such fine poetry should be wasted on it ;” 
whereby one sees that their notion of the drama in its highest 
excellence is in poetry, and so it is, but in the poetry of the pas- 
sions, not in the excellence of the imagery or writing! Our 
critical and earnest friends the Germans, who speak in extacies 
of this play, see deeper into matters, and only object to the sub- 
ject as sl unfit for the stage, and thereby depriving us of its 
performance. Let our present task be to afford some hints of 
the deep significance which lies within it, irradiating its poetry 
with the grandeur and steady light of a great purpose. 


“‘The moral of the terrible story of the Cenci is a lesson against 
the enormities arising from bad education and from long indulged 
self-will, from the impunities of too much wealth and authority, and 
from tyrannical and degrading notions of the Supreme Being. It is 
will driven mad by the power of indulging itself. It is not the ab- 
stract crime that is the subject of consideration, but the excess pro- 
portioned to the excess of will and to the bitterness of the contra- 
diction. It is the enormity that proves the case. The unhappy pa- 
tient is insane with self-will and the fury of being opposed; and he 
will do the worst and most horrible things precisely because he, as 
well as others, knows them to be the worst. The question then is 
not how far we can bear to hear about the frenzies of a fellow-creature, 
but how we can get at the causes of his frenzy, and help society to 
guard against them in all their shapes, great or small. We have 
thousands of Cenci’s amongst us in a smaller way—petty home tyrants, 
sullen degraders of the deity they worship, impudent and callous 
men of the world, people who hate and would vex others in propor- 
tion as their merits mortify their own want of merit, tempers that 
work their wretched pleasure out of the pains of those they can worry 
—in short, all that come under the poet's description of a ‘ house- 
hold fiend’—all the spoiled children of power, high or low—the vic- 


tims of an indulged perversity and an induced bad opinion of God 
and man.” 


The character of the Count Cenci, then, is the personification 
of will, and its disastrous results: his repeated indulgence of this 
will, and his security from consequence, which he gets from his 
gold, buying off all punishment for every crime, realise that 
tremendous description of Chrispinus by Juvenal— 

‘* Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum 
A vitiis, eger solaque libidine fortis."—Sar. LV. 


He is the representation of the diabolic; not a mere abstract 
personification, however, but unhappily a real living man, whose 
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criminal altitude is but the apex of uncontrolled indulgence in 
his passions. ‘Every man,” says Carlyle, ‘contains within 
him a mad-man ;” and so, if we consider it, he does. What tre- 
mendous fuel of madness and horror lie ready for ignition in the 
heart of every man; let but his impetuosities and passions 
once have play, and the whole becomes a burning mass. The 
danger is, that this stratum of impetuosity, whereon the whole of 
the energies rest and grow, should become volcanic, and so 
develope the madman. As with fire-hearted, bold Macbeth, re- 
turning full of loyalty, flushed with conquest, dreaming of no 
treason, suddenly on the blasted heath meets the malignant 
witches, who stagger him with vague whisperings. ‘The rude 
bold warrior reaches home a thinking man; his wife tears away 
with savage and impetuous hands the barrier of scruple, and forth 
bursts the voleano! The madman is developed ! 
To such a pitch is this carried with ‘ Cenci,’ that when cursing 
his daughter, and praying to God— 
** As thou art common father of us all ’””— 
to punish her, his wife interposes— 
** Peace, peace ! 

For thine own sake unsay those dreadful words. 

When high God grants, he punishes such prayers. 

Cenci (leaping up, and throwing his right hand towards heaven) 

HE DoEs HIS WILL—I MINE!” 


Than which we know nothing more tremendous. We see the 
gross sensualist, whose life has been one record of crime, and that 
with impunity, come at last to imagine that he is absolutely 
above humanity, and that not even the Omnipotent can thwart 
his will. This is very intense and very awful; it is not merely 
the incarnate presumption of the poor finite who is of to-day— 
“ Ein kurzer Gedanke des Unerschaffen, ein Tropfen 
In der schépfungen Meer.” —KLopstock— 


putting his will in competition with the infinite, but it is also the 
old man, with his thin white hairs and passion-wrinkled brow, 
indicating that he himself is but trembling on the edge of the 
abyss ’tween life and death, and not in the flush of manhood, 
when the rioting blood makes the will insolent in strength to do. 
And yet Shelley, we submit, falls into an inconsistency in 
making Cenci confess to himself of Beatrice,— 
“1 fear 

Her subtle mind, her awe-inspiring gaze, 

Whose beams anatomise me nerve by nerve, 

And lay me bare, and make me blush to see 

My hidden thoughts.” 
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No Cenci “blushes at his hidden thoughts;” he always finds 
some palliation, or boldly resolves upon them, right or wrong. 

If Cenci is the diabolic, then is Beatrice the angelic ;—the in- 
carnation of love and endurance under their most touching phases. 
It is the portraiture of a fine and gentle nature, too good for this 
world, or sent here to make “earth the reality of heaven;” 
girt round with the most tremendous and unceasing misery, 
walking the glad earth with tearful eyes, and ever, from her 
cradle upwards, robed in grief. It is patience opposing its firm 
shield of gentleness, in still strength, to the loud clattering 
“arrows of outrageous fortune.” Her mother dead; her step- 
mother, whom she tenderly loves, no protector, but a sharer in 
her misfortunes; her brothers silently eating their own hearts; 
and her lover, upon whose bosom she should repose her aching 
head, and in whom she should find all the craving sympathy of 
grief, who, if he could not aid, could at least weep with her, he 
is a cunning, selfish, priestly villain. Here is an element for 
such a creature to live and work in. Beautiful is she; most 
gentle too and loving! even the foul atmosphere of hate, which 
has surrounded her from her cradle upwards, has not touched 
her spirit, except with a tinge of melancholy. She has not been 
able to give vent to half the impulses thronging about her heart, 
but her nature has been repressed, not altered. We picture her 
under happier circumstances— the passionate lover, the fond, 
patient, and heroic wife, with strong faculties to foresee, and 
stronger intellect to comfort and support during the “travail of 
woe.” Such she would have been, for she is a sincere, strong 
woman. What she 7s this tragedy shows. Around her are drawn 
the thick curtains of dread fate—no lark-resounding heaven is 
above her—no sunny fields before her—no passion throbs in her 
breast—no fire of love fills her eye—she is steeped in pathos. 

With what intense o’ermastering passion is she painted at the 
opening of the third act, where she enters staggering, and 
speaking wildly :— 

“ Reach me that handkerchief! my brain is hurt; 
My eyes are full of blood ; just wipe them for me ; 
I see but indistinctly.” 

And when she subsequently says :— 


“ Like Parricide— 
Misery has killed its father; yet its father 
Never like mine.” 


We do not agree with Leigh Hunt’s explanation here, that she 
personifies herself as misery, and has killed her father in thought ; 
we think she means that the intensity of her misery has absorbed 
all consciousness of its cause (father), and therefore she is mad. 
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This seems borne out by the previous remark of Lucretia :— 


“ Her spirit apprehends the sense of pain, 
But not its cause.” 


Let us also, while on these minor points, add the passage 
from Calderon, which Shelley indicates in the preface as hav- 
ing suggested the description of the chasm (act ili, s. 1) for the 
comparison which the reader may himself make :— 


“* No ves ese peiiasco, que parece 
Que se esta sustentando con trabajo 
Y con el ansia misma que padece 
Ha tantos siglios que se viene abaxo ? 
Pues mordaxa es, que sella, y enmudece 
El aliento a una boca que debaxo 
Abierta esta, por donde con pereza 
El monte melancolico bosteza.” 


To return. Beatrice having prayed to God, and talked with 
her own heart, and unravelled her entangled will, determines on 
his death :— 
“ Which shall make 

The thing that I have suffered but a shadow 
In the dread lightning which avenges it, 
Brief, rapid, irreversible, destroying, 

The consequence of what it cannot cure.” 

But let us now pass on to the fifth act (scene 3rd), when the 
deed has been done—discovered—and she is imprisoned for it. 
She is discovered asleep, and her brother says of her :— 

‘“* How gently slumber rests upon her face, 
Like the last thoughts of some day sweetly spent, 
Closing in night and dreams, and so prolonged.” 


An inferior dramatist had assuredly made Beatrice raving and 
stamping about in all the stage-agony of a parricide, but Shelley 
here is truer and grander. The reader refuses to think,” says 
the critic before quoted, “ that a daughter has slain a father, pre- 
cisely because a dreadful sense of what a father ought not to 
have done has driven her to it, and because he sees that in any 
other situation she would have beer the most exemplary of chil- 
dren.” We cannot attach the criminality of parricide to her, 
because we feel that circumstances have removed her entirely 
from out the pale of ordinary judgment, and her actions are there- 
fore to be considered more with reference to the soil from which 
they sprung than from that of everyday life. Common notions 
of right and wrong evidently do not here apply. However wrong 
to murder a father, it was not so horrible in her to murder her’s, 
because elsewhere she had no redress; nor could she have it, nor 
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could she arrest a repetition of his crime, nor of more crimes to 
her and her brothers. Parricide or suicide was therefore the 
alternative, and with consummate art she is made to believe her- 
self an instrument in the hand of Heaven. Shakspeare’s Juliet, 
a character made up of love and womanly tenderness, wishes 
father, mother, all her kin were dead, rather than Romeo banished. 
Does this shock us? do we love her the less? Not a whit; ever 
feeling is absorbed in that one o’er-mastering passion. So with 
Beatrice ; all recognition of a father, and of what is due toa 
father, is obliterated from her mind ; nay, not to have lost a 
daughter’s reverence would have been criminal. She says, “1 
have no father,” meaning that he has snapped every chord of re- 
lationship. And here, deeply considered, lies the ground of her 
tragic character. It is not because Beatrice is unhappy that she 
is a tragic personage—it is not alone that she, an innocent, lovely, 
gentle being, is plunged into the vortex of despair and crime ; 
this is no real ground of tragedy, though it suffices most writers ; 
for mere suffering, mere passion, can never transcend itself.* If 
the “melting emotions” were sufficient for art, there would be 
a tragedy in every cottage, and we should need no other stage. 
But art demands something higher ; not merely suffering, but the 
suffering of great minds, of elevated natures. Beatrice is over- 
whelmed with misery, but she endures it; it is this endurance 
which reveals the depth of her nature. Did she murder her 
father for his cruelties, enormous as they were, she would have 
never been a tragic character—rather one for the assizes! The 
worm will turn when trod upon—the wounded deer will bay ; 
this is mere animal instinct. It is not until that “ deed without 
a name” has been committed that she rises; and then it is not 
the animal but the intellectual nature which lifts itself up for 
revenge. She feels that such a monster must no longer blacken 
earth—she feels this as much on others’ account as on her own. 
In perfect truth, then, and accordance with this feeling, 
Beatrice is made to sleep calmly after the deed is done ; the load 
of life is removed, and she sleeps in security, though in a dun- 
geon. Long years of heart-wearing sorrow had she been used 
to, but she bore them heroically, even refusing to marry and free 
herself from this scene of perpetual horror, because i thinks 
her presence is a comfort to poe under affliction ; she bore 
all, and would have borne, but there came that which “ swallowed 
up all consequences”—which sundering all human ties, made 
Cenci’s death not a revenge, but a necessity. 
“It is thought by some,” says the critic, “that Beatrice ought not 


* Compare on this point Schiller’s profound Essay ‘ Uber das Pathetische.’ 
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to deny her guilt as she does; that she ought not at any rate to deny 
the deed, whatever she may think of the guilt. But this, in our opi- 
nion, is one of the author’s happiest subtleties. She is naturally so 
abhorrent from guilt—she feels it to have been so impossible a thing 
to have killed a father, truly so called, that what with the horror of 
the deed and the infamy attending it, she would almost persuade her- 
self, as well as others, that no such thing had occurred—that it was 
a notion, a horrid dream, a thing to be gratuitously cancelled from 
people’s minds—anything, in short, but that she had killed a father. 
It is a lie told, as it were, for the sake of nature, to save it the 
shame of a greater contradiction.” * 


We quote this that the reader may have the benefit of the 
ingenious argument, and accept it if he sees fit; for our parts, we 
think it is buta half-truth—we think we read the other half in 
her family pride and honour of her race ; she nowhere to herself 
or family denies it—it is only to her accusers, and we beg the 
reader’s attention to the following passionate outburst when she 
hears that her mother and brother sea confessed :-— 

« Enter JSuDGE, with LucretiA and Giacomo, guarded. 

“‘ Ignoble hearts! 

For some brief spasms of pain, which are at least 

As mortal as the limbs through which they pass, 

Are centuries of high splendour laid in dust ? 

And that eternal honour which should live 

Sunlike, above the reek of mortal fame, 

Changed to a mockery and a by-word? What! 

Will you give up these bodies to be dragged 

At horses’ heels, so that our hair should sweep 

The footsteps of the vain and senseless crowd, 

Who, that they may make our calamity 

Their worship and their spectacle, will leave 

The churches and the theatres as void 

As their own hearts? Shall the light multitude 

Fling, at their choice, curses or faded pity, 

Sad funeral flowers to deck a living corpse, 

Upon us as we pass, to pass away, 

And leave—what memory of our having been ? 

Infamy, blood, terror, despair?” 

This is the tone in which she speaks of the fall of her house's 
honour! It is a mistake to suppose these meek and patient 
spirits, who throw such gentleness around life, are not endued 
with great strength of mind; the contrary will be generally found 
true. This patience, indeed, is one of the proofs of strength of 


* «Indicator,’ p. 332, original edition. The reader will do well to con- 
sult the whole criticism. 
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mind; the fretful, wayward, impatient spirits are usually the 
weakest. We can all be passionate and impatient, but few can 
suffer. The same strength which enabled Beatrice to endure all 
from her father, now supports her through the terrific scenes of 
blood and inquiry; whereas the weak and impatient Giacomo 
cannot withstand the rack! All this is most artistically developed. 


And so in the last words Beatrice utters before being led to exe- 
cution. 


** Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, Mother, 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair tie 
In any simple knot: ay, that does well. 
And yours I see is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another! now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 
We are quite ready. Well, ’tis very well.” 


In these exquisitely pathetic words we read the calmness of — 
not of ease. Shelley knew too well that the death she was being 
led to, was of too awful a nature to be contemplated indifferently ; 
but she did not repent the deed, and her pride makes her appear 
calm; this, we think, is visible in every word; the touching allu- 
sion to her hair bound up in any simple knot, and the recurrence 


to * how often have we done this for one another,” subtly paint 
to us the mind anxious to relieve itself and to appear uncon- 
cerned by talking of trifles; these very trifles betray her, for 
were she really calm her thoughts had been fixed on more serious 


matters! Besides, it was only a minute before that on hearing 
she is sentenced to death, she bursts forth— 


“ My God! Can it be possible I have 
To die so suddenly? So young to go 
Under the obscure, cold, rotting, wormy ground ! 
To be nailed down into a narrow place ; 
To see no more sweet sunshine; hear no more* 
Blithe voice of living thing ; muse not again 
Upon familiar thoughts, sad, yet thus lost! 
How fearful! to be nothing! Or to be— 
What? O, where am 1? Let me not go mad! 
Sweet heaven, forgive weak thoughts! If there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the wide world; 





__,* Compare Claudio’s reflections on death—‘ Measure for Measure,’ act 
iii, 8s. 1; and the ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis’ of Euripides :— 
“ Eiuey Tov ogGews K. Te A. especially 
Mn yu ’amcrerns aweov: ndv yag To gus 
BArrew. ta 3 "vmo yns un wide avayxactns.§ Ke T. A» 
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The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world ! 
If all things then should be—my father’s spirit, 

His eye, his voice, his touch, surrounding me ; 

The atmosphere and breath of my dead life! 

If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 

Masked in grey hairs and wrinkles, he should come, 
And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down ! 


For was he not alone omnipotent 

On Earth, and ever present ? even though dead, 
Does not his spirit live in all that breathe, 

And work for me and mine still the same ruin, 
Scorn, pain, despair? Who ever yet returned 
To teach the laws of death’s untrodden realm ? 
Unjust perhaps as those which drive us now, 

O, whither, whither ?” 

‘ The Cenci’ must ever remain as the greatest work of our 
poet, not only negatively, as more free from faults, but posi- 
tively, as being the most matured and complete. 

Our space does not allow us to continue speaking of his poems, 
or we should have dwelt long upon the ‘ Fcanaions: In the 
meanwhile we are ready to admit that the charge of mysticism is 
not unfounded, and that it is a serious one. If a man wishes you 
to read the stars he should not present you with a dim telescope ; 
yet is mysticism inherent in philosophical poetry, for, as Jouffroy 
admirably says, “The difficulty of this kind of poetry is to dis- 
cover forms for the expression of that which has no forms. There 
are images to represent concrete truth in all its forms; but there 
are no images to represent abstract and ideal truth. Hence mys- 
tical poetry, if, by good fortune, now and then sublime, is by its 
very nature always liable to ridicule except with the initiated,” * 
and much of it is language 

‘“‘ Drooping beneath the weight of what it would express.” 


Nevertheless, it is no use a man’s being in the clouds if he draw 
up his Jacob’s ladder after him, and only leaves us gazing, con- 
scious that he is there, but ignorant of what else may be there. 
His voice may be a pillar of fire ascending to unknown regions, 
but it is shrouded by a pillar of smoke, which nullifies its heat 
and lighy. Yet, on the other hand, if all is not clear, do not let 
us throw in any black bile of ours to make it darker; let us 
rather honestly endeavour to clear away the obstructions that 
thorn the pathway of genius, not place ourselves in that path- 





* ©Philosophical Essays,’ p. 37. 
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way and call out, “ Lasciate ogni speranza voi che ’n trate—for 
here all is darkness, and no pathway can be found!” Nor let us 

ive way to the indolence of ignorance by preferring to declare 
it dark, because we will not trouble ourselves to see where the 
light may probably enter, pondering on the weighty words of 
Gothe,— When we would object to an author, let us be very sure 
that we are quite capable of grasping his meaning; for in the 
twilight a very legible hand will be illegible.”* 

But alas! we can no longer linger in the pleasant path we have 
chosen—we must pass the exquisite Adonais, the metaphysical 
Hellas, the witty C&dipus Tyrannus, and Peter Bell the Third, 
and those lovely lyrics and smaller poems which are enshrined in 
the hearts of thousands. If he has not anticipated us, let the 
reader instantly get Mrs Shelley’s beautiful book, and the two 
volumes of Essays and Letters, as the greatest intellectual treat 
we can hold out to him. 

Our task is done, not with the completeness we could have 
wished, but to the best of our ability under the circumstances. 
If we have inspired a portion of the enthusiasm we feel, we are 
sure that the rest will come naturally (bringing with it all the 
divine gifts of wisdom, beauty, and happiness) from a nearer ac- 


quaintance with Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
G. H. L. 











GREGORY VII, AND THE OXFORD VATICAN. 


Art. III.—1. Tracts on the Church and her Offices. By the 
Rev. F. W. Faber, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. 

2. Gregory VII. A Tragedy. By R. H. Horne. 


3. A Letter to the Right Rev. Father in God, Richard Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, on the tendency to Romanism imputed to 
doctrines held of old, as now, in the English Church. By the 
Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., &e. &e. 


in has not surprised us to find that the converts to the new 
lights of Oxford theology have thought it necessary t?defend 
their favourite divines from the charge of resembling and en- 





* Quinctilian well says, “ Modesto tamen circumspecto judicio de tantes 
viris pronuntiandum est, ne, quod plerisque accidit, damnent qu non in- 
telligunt. Ac si necesse est in alteram errare partem, omnia eorum legen- 
tibus placere quam multa displacere maluerim.”—Inst, Orat, x, ¢. i. 
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deavouring to emulate the Hildebrands and Beckets of bygone 
— The difference, indeed, in one respect, is most apparent. 

ortunately for us, our present revivers of spiritual supremacy 
have no power to realise their stupendous dreams of unqualified 
dominion, otherwise the resemblance were complete. The chief 
business of the present article will be the exposition of this 
striking similarity of design. 

We are far from imputing to the learned Dr Pusey and his 
followers any intention or wish to restore popery. It is almost 
the last thing in the world they would desire to effect. The 
feeling they entertain towards the Roman pontiff, so far from 
being of a lovingly upholding tendency, bears a closer affinity to 
the sensations they experience towards the annual upholding of 
the memorable Guido Fawkes. The common impression con- 
cerning them, in respect of the holy see, is quite erroneous. 
They by no means submit to the authority claimed by the Ro- 
man church; they assert the equal antiquity, dignity, and 
authority of the church of England. The English bishops, 
— and deacons, they say, are, in like manner with those of 

ome, descended in lineal succession from the Apostles, by the 
laying on of hands, and the reception of the Holy Spirit. Dr 
Pusey, in his ‘ Letter to the Bishop of Oxford,’ distinctly says, 
with reference to the preface to the ‘ Form and manner of 
making, ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons,’ that “ Episcopacy is there stated to be an apostolic 
ordinance, and if apostolic, then divine.” ‘They eschew the 
name of “ Protestants.” In the same letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford, page 175, Dr Pusey tells us that the title of “ Protes- 
tants” more properly belongs to the Lutherans, adding, with 
that astute energy in the cause he advocates which peculiarly 
distinguishes him, that “the title, as simply negative, is ill fitted 
to characterize the faith of any portion of the Christian church.” 
The English church, they inform us, found it necessary, in the 
sixteenth century, to make certain “changes in her doctrine and 
her ritual, because of which the Roman church separated from 
her.” That was the mistake of the Roman church, and evidently 
imparted no superiority to the latter, as the result of such a 
division of interests. ‘hese changes of the English church were 
only made for the purpose of bringing her back to “the purest, 
youngest days of Christ’s virgin church.” ‘There is but one 
thing which these modern divines regret. ‘The church had 
trusted too much to kings and rulers in the sixteenth century, and 
they would not let her have back her “ discipline,” as before. 
** She had not had faith enough in her own powers and titles,” 
says Mr Faber, “and this was what came of it—this was the way 
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she was punished. She has never ceased to regret it. She 
humbles herself for it, and deplores her weakness in the com- 
minution on Ash-Wednesday, year by year.” But out of the 
present humiliated state of the English church, this body of Ox- 
ford divines confidently expect to see a new and glorious period 
arise. “The church, argues Dr Pusey, is not to be regarded 
merely as ‘an instrument of temporal or spiritual sanen, a as 
a well-ordered society, invested with spiritual gifts, and having a 
spiritual existence, and united with its Invisible Head, the 
yma of His graces to us, and wherein we are in him, wherein 
‘God hath set, first, apostles (and, as their successors, the 
bishops) ; secondarily, prophets ; thirdly, teachers.’” He says that 
* disunion has been the bane of the church,” but anticipates the 
day when men’s spirits shall— 

“Converge towards one common centre, wherein all shall find 
themselves united; when men severally mourn over the decay in 
which the city of God lies, and ‘ pity the dust thereof,’ then may we 
hope that ‘the heathen shall fear the name of the Lord, and all the 
kings of the earth His glory; then ‘ the Lord shall build up Zion— 
he shall appear in His glory,’ and our ‘ night of heaviness’ shall be 
past, and ‘joy come’ in the ‘dawning of the morning,’ which the 
Christian church has so long watched for.”—Letter to the Bishop of 
Oxford, pp. 232, 233. 

The Oxford divines look forward to a time for the church 
when (to quote from Mr l‘aber’s tracts)— 

“ She will be exalted visibly in the eyes of men—she that is great 
among the nations, and princess among the princes, will visibly cease 
to be tributary ; the solitary city will be visibly full of people—they 
that despised her shall bow themselves down at the soles of her feet.” 
—The Unfulfilled Glory of the Church, p. 22. 

Or, to use the words of Gregory VII, in the tragedy before 
us, when speaking of the abject penance he imposed upon 
Henry IV, the power of the church shall be visibly, i. e. tangibly, 
made perfect over all the kings and kaisars of the earth— 

“ Who shall look back upon this day, and bow 
Their heads, like savage nations when they hear 
The exalted thunder.”—Gregory VII, act iv, scene 4. 


In order to prevent any misunderstanding on this point, any 
supposition of vague abstractions and etherial purposes, Mr Faber 
enters ‘ visibly” into classifications and practical announcements 
with zealous eloquence and a frank explicitness which is inte- 
resting with reference to the present subject :— 


‘The church is not to be reduced, as some would fain make out, 
to a cold inactive abstraction, to a generally diffused system of re- 
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ligion, to a school of theology, to a purifying literature. It is an 
active, living, positive institution, with external ordinances, and au- 
thoritative ritual, and a succession of teachers, and proper mysteries 
of its own. It is visible, and visibly represents the Saviour. It is 
a person, and has offices like a person—the same offices its Master 
had on earth—to teach, to feed, to judge, to punish, to heal, to save; 
and all these it has, because it is not by itself, but is His body, who 
is both God and man.”—A Churchman's Politics in Disturbed 
Times, p. 17. 


The foregoing explicit, energetic, and, we may add, awful 
announcement, together with the spirit of numerous other pas- 
sages contained in the same work, and in various works emanat- 
ing from this body of Oxford theologians, manifest the fact that 
these churchmen of the nineteenth century are animated with 
exactly the same kind of spirit which inspired their predecessors, 
the powerful priests and monks of the middle ages, whose genius 
and zealous ambition raised the church of Rome to its mighty 
tyranny over all the potentates of the civilized earth. The Ox- 
ford hierophants display the ambition, though not the power of— 

“‘ Gregory and John, and men divine, 
Who rose like shadows between man and God, 
Till that eclipse, still hanging over heaven, 
Was worshipped by the world, o’er which they strode, 
For the true sun it quenched.” —SnHeE.tey. 


It is this remarkable similarity of will between the Oxford 
theologians and the great man who. beginning his career as an 
obscure monk, closed it at the summit and realization of the most 
stupendous design of earthly domination, in the establishment of 
the papal throne above all other thrones, during a period of five 
hundred years; it is, we say, this remarkable similarity of will, 
coupled with a total difference in power and opportunity, which 
has induced us to take a view simultaneously of a tragedy 
recently published under the title of ‘Gregory VII,’ and one of 
the latest emanations from our provincial Vatican, which more 
fully and explicitly developes the views of Dr Pusey than any 
of the other writings of his followers that have fallen under our 
notice,—writings which begin to assume a very startling im- 
portance, when we learn from the last number of ‘ The Quarterly 
Review,’ that the “well-being and the very existence of the 
nation” depend upon the University of Oxford ! 

How totally different are the objects of the writers of these 
several productions, must be sufficiently apparent. Of the learned 
Regius Professor of Hebrew we need only mention the name, 
as his reputation is sufficiently high, though perhaps not very 
extensive, beyond the range of theological controversy. Mr 
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R. H. Horne has published at intervals three tragedies, which 
have elicited more grave and speculative notices from various 
quarters of the press than the works of any other dramatist of 
the time,—a striking circumstance when compared with the 
habitual neglect of critics and the public towards unacted dramas. 
The Rev. F. W. Faber does not make his first appearance in 
literature with the present volume of tracts, but they are the 
most remarkable of his publications. He is evidently well versed 
in all the extreme opinions, has an apt eye for all the remote 
views of the Oxford theologians, and is sure to make a figure 
among their foremost ranks, if he does not already accomplish 
this by his present publication. It is interesting therefore to 
compare works—not, perhaps, emanating from sympathies, aspi- 
rations, and views so very opposite in the secret recesses of the 
mind, or the abstractions of the imagination—but assuredly 
written with purposes so different; and it may not be unprofit- 
able to bring their pages face to face, and to observe them atten- 
tively feature by feature. 

Amidst various exhibitions of dramatic power, of poetry, and 
energy of purpose, the chief merit of this tragedy of ‘ Gregory 
VIL’ is its accurate delineation of the different characters, and 
more especially that of the principal personage, whether viewed 
as a psychological study, or examined by the varied lights of 
history. Such delineations give a keener and more lively im- 
pression of the truth, with regard to a being long numbered with 
the dead, than the dry chronicles in which we are obliged to 
grope out their deeds. The poet clothes them in flesh and blood 
for us, and presents us with a whole instead of desultory frag- 
ments, which are often contradictory, and always difficult to con- 
nect and amalgamate by any logical process. Nevertheless, for 
such of our readers as, not happening to be versed in ancient 
church history, may yet feel interested in comparing it with the 
sacerdotal aspirations of our own times, we shall devote a brief 
space to developing the actual history of this mighty pontiff, 
deduced from the best known authorities; we shall next show 
that Mr Horne’s tragedy is founded upon a constant recognition 
of established data, and is a true version or essence of the whole ; 
and we will then proceed to display the singular unity between 
the spirit put forth in these dramatic scenes, and the spirit which 
has actually risen among a certain portion of churchmen in the 
university of Oxford at the present period. 

The great changes wrought by Gregory VII will be best 
understood by comparing the state of the church before his time 
with its towering dominion at his death. At the commencement 
of his career the Bishop of Rome was appointed by election of 
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the people, the great body of the church, and the emperor; and 
his rt er title of pope was not exclusively possessed by him, 
but was assumed sometimes by other high dignitaries. It de- 
pended on the individual character of each pope, and not upon 
the inherent powers of the office, whether he was capable or not 
of maintaining his right to any temporal jurisdiction. The go- 
vernment of Rome still presented some semblance of the popular 
forms which had been established there by Alberic in the middle 
of the tenth century. There was a chief magistrate, called a 
patrician or king, a consul, and prefects; but the people at large, 
as far as there is any record, were degraded and oppressed under 
the turbulent and tyrannical nobles. The church, already pos- 
sessed of great revenues, had long vied with the civil power for 
supremacy, but its members were divided in interests and pur- 
poses. ‘The monks, who professed celibacy, were in many in- 
stances sunk in disorder and profligacy, and hence had lost all 
that strength which results from united numbers. ‘The priests 
were linked in sympathy and fellowship with the people by the 


ties of their domestic lives, for as yet marriage was not forbidden 
to them, and they were dependent on the nobles as patrons, who 
had the right of conferring benefices. The pope was dependent 
on the emperor, whose sanction was (in theory at least, and 


generally in practice) requisite to his election, and who claimed 
sometimes the right of appointment, which however had been 
perpetually resisted, and was almost always the occasion of con- 
fusion and bloodshed. But this right was invariably asserted, 
nevertheless. It was only at the close of the tenth century that 
the attempt of Pope Benedict V to assume the dignity by popular 
appointment had brought the Emperor Otho in vengeance to 
Rome, which was besieged, and reduced by famine, while Bene- 
dict on his knees renounced his title, saw his crozier broken 
before his face, and was sentenced to banishment. 

Long before the close of the next century a very different 
scene presents itself. The Emperor Henry 1V, a powerful, 
warlike sovereign, in the first prime of manhood, and flushed 
with conquests, is excommunicated and deposed by Gregory VII 
for daring to assert his claim to nominate the pontiff. We see 
him throneless, without armies, subjects, courtiers, or retinue, 
wandering across the Alps into Italy, attended only by his wife 
Bertha and one noble, on his way to Italy, for the purpose of 
humbling himself before Gregory, and obtaining a remission of 
his curse and the restoration of his crown. We see him, in the 
depth of winter, doing penance during three days, fasting each 
day till sunset, and standing all the time barefoot on the icy 
stones with uncovered head and clothed in sackcloth. This was 
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the final blow to all future contests for supremacy. Gregory 
established the right of the cardinals alone to elect the pope 
without any interference from the people or the emperor; Ie 
asserted the necessity that the emperor should be crowned by 
the pope; he made the church one united body, with separate 
interests from the people, by forbidding marriage to all church- 
men of every degree, divorcing those already married, and de- 
claring their wives concubines, and by taking the gift of benefices 
from the laity, and forbidding the al of benefices; he assumed 
the power, afterwards wielded with so much tyranny, and ever 
since held by the church, of granting or forbidding divorcee. He 
not only destroyed all popular forms of government in Rome and 
its territories, but totally overcame the civil authorities, and 
reigned there as a despotic sovereign, having churchmen and 
monks for his ministers, and claiming the empire of the west, he 
declared himself the spiritual head of the world. Nearly all 
Europe acknowledged his supremacy, and there is satisfactory 
evidence that he projected the crusades, though he did not live 
loug enough to realise the conception. 

The man who accomplished so extraordinary a revolution in 
the world—conquering all its physical powers, not like the Alex- 
anders, the Czesars, the Napoleons, by the edge of the sword, 
but by the abstraction of a spiritual domination—rose to this 
pinnacle of supremacy from the lowly station of a monk of obscure 
parentage. Educated in the monastery of Clugny, he cherished 
through a youth and early manhood of indefatigable study and 
austere asceticism—against his natural temperament—the great 
idea which his prodigious energies, long pent up in his breast and 
debarred from action, eventually burst forth and realized. The 
steps of his ascent are like echoes of thunder through the vaulted 
avenues of history. While yet only a monk, and subsequently 
an abbot, he set up and ruled several pontiffs. ‘Two of them he 
deposed, one of whom was thrown into a prison, and died there ; 
the other he struck in the face before a large concourse at high 
mass, for acknowledging the supremacy of the Emperor. In the 
course of his career ire fought three, if not four battles, occasion- 
ally heading the charge in person. He successfully combated the 
large body of churchmen who rose in tumult to resist his forcible 
abstraction of their wives, according to the new law of celibacy. 
He made havoc with old forms and established entire changes. 
Laws, bulls, edicts, and fulminations, flew about in the air, till 
nations trembled at the stormy will of that one man’s breath. It 
is a proof of his advanced intellect and keen perceptions, that 
he was accused of magic by his enemies, declared to possess the 
power of working miracles by his admirers, and divining the 
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thoughts of men. The military power he wielded was acquired 
chiefly by the influence he possessed over Matilda, Countess of 
Tuscany, an influence not without suspicion of its purity, but 
this point is necessarily wrapt in obscurity. The Empress, mother 
of Henry 1V, and the Duchess Beatrice, the mother of Matilda, 
were also devoted to Gregory’s interest. ‘Towards the close of 
his career he likewise formed an advantageous alliance with the 
warlike race of Normans, who had settled in Italy not very long 
before his time. There is no doubt but he acquired immense 
riches and power by the sale of indulgences and the privilege of 
hearing confession, both of which, if he did not establish, he con- 
firmed. The work he accomplished, though it was destined to 
be overthrown in the gradual progression of the world, was ne- 
vertheless a great one in that age. He established a mental 
influence as the opponent and subjugator of brute force, and pro- 
mulgated a theory, if not a feeling, of disgust at the devastating 
glories of the sword. He elevated the church by exciting the 
religious zeal of its ministers; he patronised men of intellect 
and skill; highly advanced learning and the fine arts; adorned 
and enriched Rome. It, therefore, becomes apparent that Gre- 
gor VII was a great man, in whose lofty genius, breadth of 

esigns, inexorable will, and irresistible energies, the very spirit 
of the old Roman Catholicism was embodied. ‘The pure simpli- 
city of Christianity had been lost before his day, and he did not 
find it, and it is plain that he was by no means troubled with any 
etherial refinements of abstract theory and ideality; but that a 
visible, massy, towering, all-dominant throne for the church was 
the sole object of his thoughts and efforts, the original, as the 
only, vision of his aspirations. 


“¢ Dans le caractére d’Hildebrand,’ says Sismondi,* ‘ on trouvait 
toute energie de volonté qui appartient a une ambition demesuree, 
toute la dureté d’un étre qui, dans le cloitre, était devenu étrangér 
4 la nature humaine, et qui n’avait jamais aimé personne. Comme 
ce moine avait appris 4 reprimer toutes ses affections, les puissances 
de son ame impetueuse s’étoient toutes dirigées vers |’accomplisse- 
ment de ses volontés. Ce qu’il projetoit une fois, il en faisoit le but 
de sa vie; il l’appeloit justice et verité; il se persuadoit a lui-méme 
avant de persuader aux autres, que son ambition étoit son devoir. Il 
avait vu Veéglise dependre de l’empire; il soutint que l’empire de- 
pendoit de Péglise. Il appela seditions, usurpations, les tentatives 
des seculiers pour maintenir des droits incontestables ; il communiqua 
au clergé son enthusiasme; et il lui donna une impulsion qui a 
elevée les pontifes au-dessus des rois de l'Europe.” 





* ‘Histoire des Républiques Italiennes du Moyen Age.’—Vol.i, p. 175. 
Vor. XXXV. No. IL, Bs 
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A few extracts from the tragedy will suffice to show its close 
adherence to the spirit of the history ; and this, we observe even 
in the details, which are often rendered as near the literal fact as 
could be made consistent with poetry. Thus, ina brief colloquy 
with Damiamus, a confidential oni, Gregory refers to the ori- 
ginal idea of by-gone years, as we find it narrated in the history 
of his life an sontiflente by Sir Roger Greisley, and other 
authorities :— 

«¢ GrEGorY. 

‘¢ Good Damiamus, dost thou call to mind, 

In Clugny’s monastery, when we two 

Were lowly acolites—'tis now some vears, 

Forty and more—that in my cell one night, 

When all the brothers slept, an oath we swore 

The papal power to lift above the crowns 

Of subject princes? Lo! we've seen it done.” 

Gregory VII, Act v, Se. 3. 


Hildebrand, at the outset of the tragedy, has become Abbot of 
St Paul, and he apparently obtains the dignity of Archdeacon of 
Rome by a maneeuvre. ‘The dialogue which developes this is 
between Count Centius and Guido, the Archbishop of Milan, 
both of whom are discoursing with Eberardus, a German noble:— 


‘¢ EBERARDUS. 
*“¢ Methinks he’s learned and devout ? 


“ GuIpo. 

‘* Far more ambitious; darkening beneath a cloud 
Of large designs. You are deceived, my lord. 
The pious father with the pausing step— 

Once pacing slow through deep fim-lighted walls, 
A moving image pondering o’er its clay— 

Now plants his heel with regular ascent ; 

Not full of grace, but echoing rapidly, 

As though his war-horse waited at the gate. 


“ EBERARDUS. 
“ T know him powerful; the pa Pope 
Was by his influence seated in the chair. 


** Guipo. 
“In opposition to Rome’s highest nobles, 
Who Cadolaus chose. And wherefore thus 
Did Hildebrand stretch forth his iron arm ? 
Not from pure love, not from pure reverence 
For the mild virtues of Pope Alexander, 
But that he knows him weak and governs him— 
The gilded organ-pipe of his high will. 
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“ CenTIUs. 

<<’Tis strictly true, my lord ; and presently 
Swarth Hildebrand to aged Mantius hied— 
The late Archdeacon of Rome—beseeching him 
To rest him from his cares, and in meantime 
Make him his deputy. Obtaining this, 
After some pious scruples touching duty, 
Unto Pope Alexander straight he sped, 
And blazoning his credentials for the office 
Rendered b Mantius in full confidence, 
Swore that his grace was superannuate, 
Unfit for duty, and should be deposed ! 

“ Guipo (looking upward). 
‘¢ Ay, thus it was; bear witness! 
“ EBERARDUS. 


‘¢ By such means 
Hath he obtained this last new dignity ? 
“ CenTIVs. 
“ He hath: be sure of it.” —Gregory VII, Act i, Se. 1. 
All this is true to history, gleaned out of monkish chronicles, 
or accounts given by churchmen inimical to Gregory. The 


expressions “’tis strictly true, my lord,” and “be sure of it,” 
which are in themselves very unpoetical, seem to indicate the 
consciousness in the author’s mind of the authenticity of the facts 
he was recording. Next follows, in the same scene, the account 
of Hildebrand’s striking Pope Alexander in the face, which is 
given truly as to its causes, though dressed up for dramatic effect, 
with a sort of pompous brutality, as though the writer found a 
grim pleasure in starting his hero on very strong and very savage 
substantial grounds, from a recollection of his having been a 
leader among the hosts in the days of battle. Upon this overt 
act, however, a council is called, and a dialogue subsequently 
occurs between Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, and Hildebrand :— 


“ Matiipa. 
“ What hast thou done? 


‘* Hi-DEBRAND. 
“Well; very well. 


“ Matitpa. 
** Resolve me of all doubt ! 


* Hi_pEBRAND. 

‘«*Twas impulse from on high, not my design. 
Daughter, they roll’d before me like a sea; 
Then paused to let me walk upon their necks, 
As foaming as they were,—I was upheld 
By the deputed fire that wings my soul. 
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The council has concluded as I wished ; 
And thus the mutinous churchmen are put down. 
I left them when I saw ’twas working right ; 
For I can stand alone, therefore have friends. 
“ MarTibpa. 
“Why did’st thou smite the Pontiff—Oh why dicdst ? 
“ TIinpDEBRAND. 
“ Because his weak-soul’d loyalty to Henry 
Smote like an axe against the See of Rome. 
I heard Time’s echoes through the world’s forest ringing ; 
I saw the tree which should o’ertop them all 
Like to a sun-beam falling into night, 
And therefore stood I forth and smote that man, 
As I will take the axe from out his hand.” 
Gregory VII, Acti, Se. 2. 


The conference ends with Hildebrand’s resuming his spiritual 
influence over Matilda, and obtaining from her the promise of 
any assistance from the ‘Tuscan army which might be necessary 
to his designs. With their co-operation he accomplishes his own 
election precisely according to history, and the first act closes 
with his nomination to the chair of St Peter. It will be unneces- 
sary to go through the remaining acts. ‘They certainly contain 
various dramatic assumptions, and other venial liberties with 
history, as far as relates to the manner of the death of Gregory 
and of Godfrey (though some historians assert that the latter was 
murdered), as also to the madness of the Countess Matilda, for 
which, however powerful and pathetic may be the execution, 
there is no shadow of historical authority. As for the murder of 
Pope Alexander in prison, it is equally unfounded in fact, and 
Mr Horne says in his preface, by way of apology, that in those 
turbulent days “frequent insurrections oceurred, which were 
originated, fomented, and headed by the priests opposed to 
Gregory, and that numbers of priests were killed in various 
ways—though it might be invidious, as well as presumptuous, to 
say how many should be considered as equivalent to a pope.” 
This, together with his efforts to justify the view he has taken of 
Matilda, shows how anxious the writer has been to keep close to 
history: but his apology for the murder of Alexander was 
scarcely necessary. Mr Horne does not seem aware that the 
preceding pope—Benedict X, whom Hildebrand deposed in 
order to set up Alexander—was actually cast into prison by 
Hildebrand’s orders, and that he died there, not without strong 
suspicions of assassination. ‘The transference, therefore, may be 
in a dramatic sense quite excusable. All the rest is in the very 
spirit of the history. ‘This is especially the case with regard to 
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the character of Gregory, which is drawn with the greatest 
breadth of shadow and depth of tone, yet elaborated with mani- 
fest diligence and artist-like foresight in the aggregation of all 
its details. Even the romantic situations and incidents of the 
tragedy are seldom pure inventions. Most of the external 
situations and effects,” says the preface, “have been selected, 
moulded, and grouped from historical facts, with such poetical 
licenses as the general structure of the whole demanded.” 

We now come to the more grave and important business of 
this article, the exposition of the similarity of spirit and design 
which exists in our own day. ‘The struggle of the early church 
with the empire is thus graphically described by Mr Faber :— 

“ The infant church grew up, in spite of persecution, in the very 
middle of the empire, gradually, slowly, silently, as our Lord said 
it would, like a grain of mustard seed. It grew more hardily for 
being in the shade. In time it had eaten away the heart of the old 
Roman empire, which at last thought fit to adopt Christianity as its 
state religion. But it was too late. Repentance had been deferred 
too long. It was like putting new wine into an old bottle.”— The 
Unfulfilled Glory of the Church, p. 20. 

For, soon a Gregorian energy, like that described by the 
dramatist, arose :— 

‘The full and quick spirit that was in it, tore its way through 
the old vessels that would fain have held it in. But they were of 
man’s making, and therefore could not do so. The church was the 
destruction of the empire. She killed it at its heart. She was a 
jealous power, and would not infuse fresh life and vigour into an out- 
worn system which she had not herself created: so she broke it. 
Now in this she asserted her birthright over earthly powers.”— 
Ibid, p. 21. 

The following high-wrought passage is a fair specimen of the 
earnest, impressive, and poetical style often adopted in these 
tracts. The writer is describing the trials and probations to 
which the church has been subject, but above which her spirit 
rises and looks down upon the prospective fall of kingdoms, the 
fate of unreal glories, and gorgeous tyrannies :— 

‘* Her career was not to be always one of victory and triumph, as 
we may see from that vision of St John in Patmos, when he saw the 
holy church pass on from east to west, like the moon, which is her 
figure and her type, walking among the manifold shadows of the 
night. Surely they do not remember that the kingdoms and empires 
of the world. with all their systems and governments, that all the 
intricate and tyrannical state in which we live is unreal; that it is 
merely the divinely ordered apparatus of probation, surrounded by 
which, single and immortal souls are to move, and be disciplined for 
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heaven. The fall of an old empire, which at far distant intervals 
sounds an alarm throughout the world, possesses no interest for the 
church, except so far as it may aid her in decyphering the hand- 
writing of prophecy, graven on the walls of the visible world, and 
furnish another type, perchance a presage, of the final destiny of 
man.’ —Tbid, 24, 25. 

A passage of similar tendency occurs in the tragedy, where 
Gregory, disguised as a monk, holds a solemn warning confer- 
ence with the Emperor outside a monastery :— 

* GREGORY. 
“* The broad sun sets; and o’er yon vault is spread 
A smouldering purple, touched with crimson flame, 
And based on gloomy gold. So shows the fate 
Of kingdoms. Yet a little while, and night 
Comes down, and with a universal blot 
Sweeps out the gorgeous picture. Wickedness 
Is short-lived as this scene ; and while the glare 
Of the world’s tainted glory gilds its skirts, 
Evanishing so fast—from bottomless pits 
Issues its first wild cry ’midst torments fierce, 
Prepared for impious kings.” —Gregory VII, Act v, Se. 4. 


The work which the church has to perform, and her contempt 
for the wars and policies of kings and rulers, is thus set forth in 
the Tracts :— 

“The church has to overthrow the world for her master, and it 
were more politic and crafty to be on her side. For hers is the only 
successful battle. Men lay wise plans and schemes; they work 
mighty changes, fight battles, overrun kingdoms, discover continents, 
plant colonies, and invent deep laws: and the world, with profane 


complacency, calls them the ‘saviours and regenerators of nations.’ 


Yet are they but a name, a shadow.”"—A Churchman’s Politics in 
Disturbed Times, pp. 49, 50. 


The same views are adopted in the Tragedy :— 
“ GREGORY. 
“Emperor of Germany! why art thou here 
With armed bands and homicide looks of war? 
Why flash the bloodshot eyes o’ the trembling steeds? 
Whi scream the trumpets o’er the music, tuned 
To barbarous deeds, while banner and buckler show 
Gross painted effigies which commemorate 
The glorious battles of immortal fools 
Who drone out mercy from the human heart, 
And with red furies filled the steaming fields ? 
* * Think’st thou that the souls 
Of those who made large havoc in the world, 


— 
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Peopling the grave in virtue of their crowns, 

By wars accurst, are now enshrined in bliss ? 

* * * * Thou fell’st before his power, 

Flat as a shadow !”—Gregory VII, Act v, Se. 3. 

But who among the Oxford theologians, unless, indeed, it 
were Dr Pusey himself, would Mr Faber select as the great 
hierophant who should accomplish a work like this ? 

‘‘ Gregory to the church 
Hath been her lifting and firm holding arm ; 
To her dominion adding force and scope ; 
To all her sanctity a higher aim ; 
To all her splendours unity of tone ; 
Taking and giving an exulting light, 
Like to a scarlet mantle in the sun !”—Jhid. 

To effect the great changes, in our own times, contemplated 
by Oxford, a most unqualified influence will be requisite, com- 
mencing at an early period of childhood with the rising genera- 
tion :— 

“ All religious bodies, it is said, confess the need of education, but 
all quarrel as to the religious form which it shall take. Meanwhile 
then, so they say, while the contest about this matter is going on, do 
not let us be losing time, let us be teaching the people to read, let 
them not any how go without secular education, while the church 
and the dissenters are quarrelling about religious education. If 
religion were merely literary, if it were only a separate element of 
education, an accomplishment like music or sketching, there might 
be something in this, however oddly it is stated. But it is not so. 
The church claims the right to educate her members, and to educate 
them by her own doctrines, and out of her own creeds, and through 
the means of her own priests. The church claims the right to pre- 
vent her members from receiving any other sort of education than 
this."— A Churchman’s Politics in Disturbed Times, pp. 27, 28. 

Here, it must be confessed, the parallel with the history of 
Gregory VII fails us. It does not appear that he ever hit upon 
ascheme so searching, universal, and infallible as the foregoing. 
It could only be accomplished by such means as were subsequently 
adopted by the founders of the Holy Office, and we cannot well 
see how it could be enforced in this country without a previous 
establishment of the Inquisition. It will be only just, however, 
to say that we fully acquit the author of these tracts of having 
any such views. He is actuated by a zealous faith, which only 
sees its own good motives, and expresses them in language at 
once earnest, poetical, and touchingly devout:— 

‘The poor man can be made no wiser by earthly wisdom. What 
better is he if he knows the number of the stars, and the pathway 
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of the moon, and the customs of the sun? What better is he if he 
knows why the sea keeps months and tides, and the winds blow this 
way rather than that, and the comet comes after his appointed jour- 
ney of years? What better is he if he knows where corn-tields have 
been red with blood, and green trees scorched with battle, for the 
vanities of kings and the unruliness of peoples? Still may the 
vainest of world-wisdoms open out philosophy, history, and science ; 
for his unhappiness, which is the cause of his turbulence, is nearer 
home and deeper in his heart than that world-wisdom should lift it 
off; and yet they tell him world-wisdom is happiness; and is not 
this, too, mockery? But tell him on the other side, that his plough- 
ing, and his toiling, and his trading, cannot keep his soul from being 
immortal; tell him he is the son of God—that heaven is waiting for 
him—that angels are ministering to him, yea, and evil spirits trou- 
bling themselves to fight against him; tell him the eye, the unsleep- 
ing eye of heaven is open upon his cottage on the moor-edge, by the 
mouth of the mine, or in the dull, close, sunless town, as widely and 
us wakefully as on the great queen upon her golden throne ; tell him 
this in early life, let it grow with his growth and increase with his 
increase; let it bring him to the common church, the common 
prayers, the common altar, and hold him by the hand as he faints 
wearily away into the common grave; and how little then will earthly 
ranks, and bars, and distinctions, and unhappinesses disturb or ruffle 
the peace of his soul! Do not let him awake to all this after a youth 
of impurity or a manhood of pride,—in the hurry of repentance, when 
his soul’s eye, long used to darkness, cannot bear the light, but let it 
sink gradually into him by early church education, as the white snow 
melts inte the field and makes the corn spring greenly.” —A Church- 
man’s Politics in Disturbed Times, pp. 32, 33. 


These thoughts and anticipations—not without beauty and 
spiritual truth, but ungrateful towards the immeasurable gifts of 
God in our green and glorious earth, and little indicative of any en- 
lightened notion of the true preparation for heaven—lead the writer 
astray from réality, and blind him to the actual consequences which 
would ensue from his proposed system of despotism in exclusive 
education, whereby one class of men are to monopolize all know- 
ledge, like the ancient Egyptian priests, while the great mass of 
the people are kept in ignorance. Nor can we help perceiving, 
even amidst all the contempt of sublunary things, a strong ten- 
dency, at times, to the appropriation of very large tracts of this 
despised earth. 


“This, then, is the remedy up to which we have been working 
our way all along; an acknowledgment of a spiritual power, a 
hearty adherence to a centre of ‘unity which is appointed and gifted 
of heaven, and in spite of our sins continued among us still; a sub- 
mission to Church authority in the full, complete, and most practical 
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sense of those words. . ° . for temporal reward, if it 


were then of any account among us, it might bring to this particular 
nation the empire of the west.”—Jbid. pp. 34 and 35. 


Not without some dismay at the strange—we had almost said 
“pp valling—analogy, we again turn to the tragedy of * Gregory 
DT” Sins 
* (GREGORY. 
“‘T claim the empire of the west: and claiming, 
The cities and the people bow assent. 
Into the bosom of light, as to its source, 
Were nations conscious of their best behoof, 
Would all authority be gladly poured ; 
But since mankind do need a he!ping hand, 
It is the province of paternal sway 
To lift them from blind earth, and place with care 
I’ the sanctuary of peace.”—Gregory VII, Act ii, Se. 4. 


The reasons adduced by the Pope for claiming all this extent 
of territory are as follows :— 

‘¢ We live in a time 
When lion-mouthed war with bratalised force prevails, 
And monarchs bathe in most abhorrent glory : 
The which, not sanctioning —but from my soul 
Loathed as man’s self-made pestilence—I denounce. 
Take up the world in your hand and look at it! 
You see on one side sworded kings—on the other, 
Our lofty ordinances! Here are two powers— 
Christ’s mission and man’s sword—ye are to choose. 
Clear are my words, and palpable to sense 
As yon high crucifix! Wherefore, ’tis good, 
Most just t and dutiful, ourselves to range : 
’Neath heaven’s w hite banner, and take special charge 
Of all that lives and moves. It is not much, 
My children, ’tis not much.”—Jbid. Act ii, Se. 4. 

As to how much it was, some five centuries of the Church’s 
sway can best bear witness. Since there is no similar contest of 
lion-mouthed war and brute force against the principles of Chris- 
tianity, our modern churchmen can scarcely make out so good a 


ase for their desire to take “ the special charge of all that lives 
and moves.” 


“ Our office,” says Dr Pusey in the most naive manner, “is not 
to reform our church, to add or to take away from her, but to obey 
her !”—Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, p. 15. 

“Church authority,” says Mr Faber, “as a centre of unity, has 
some peculiar claims to be heard and reflected on at present. It 
seems probable that the time is not far distant when socicty, in no 
small portion of Europe, will have to be refused, and run into quite 
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other moulds from those which keep and define it now.”—A Church- 
man’s Politics in Disturbed Times, p. 41. 

. *¢ “ Yet could we once believe the Church of God to be 
what indeed she is, the setter up of the cross and the place where it is 
set up, the n would religion be no longer one of many wisdoms claim- 
ing man’s heart, belie f, and practice, but the fountain into which, 
and out of which, all wisdoms ebbed and flowed ; then would polities 
and literature be run into new shapes, and me Ited down into fresh 
moulds; shapes and moulds they have not seen for many centuries.’ 
—Lhid. p- 51. 


Gregory VII, who embodies in himself the authority of the 
Church over all nations, uses similar expressions. 
“So I, who know what blood I have within, 
Do act, believing all mankind the same ; 
And being now in thunder throned above them, 
Shall melt them with my fiery bolts, and pour 
These tremblers in the moulds of my tixed will. 
One altar, one high pontiff, and some kings, 
Holding in fief their sceptres.”— Gregory VII, Act iv, Se. 2 


This, indeed, would be a mighty conquest, worthy of Dr Pusey 
and his followers. 

‘Great also would be the change wrought in our politicians and 
public men by this recognition of church authority. They would 
be as much characterised by humility then as they are by pride, 
and coldness, and intense self-admiration now.”’—A Churchman’s 
Politics in Disturbed Times, p. 48. 


This revolution was actually achieved by Gregory VII, who 
overthrew all the civil government of Rome,— 


. 


“The o’erwhelming glory of the change 
w rought by one man, "__ Gregory ‘y V1, Act iv, Se. 1. 

Having thus shown the extraordinary resemblance of spirit 
which animates these very different works, we shall offer a pass- 
ing remark on this re ~ itive execution. Here the parallel is not 
equally entire. Mr Faber’s tracts are characterised by religious 
devotion and singleness of heart and head, which finds e xpres- 
sion in earnest Tanguage, generally unadorned, yet often elo- 
quent, poetical, and, with whatever temporal ambitions, always 
spiritual in its forms of thought and diction. Mr Horne’s tra- 
gedy is sustained with an energy and passion quite unexampled, 
when we consider that they are devoted to abstract questions 
rather than the common interests of men, as adopted in the great 
majority of dramatic compositions. ‘This passion and energy 
find vent in language full of stupendous figures, which are usu- 
ally of a physical character, not unlike that of some of the Greek 
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tragedies, and might be sculptured. ‘The work is evidently the 
production of a poet possessing the highest dramatic power, and 
we could even believe that it would be effective on the stage, 
notwithstanding the abstract character of the materials. In the 
development of the moral character of Gregory throughout this 
tragedy, there is one very curious circumstance. While the 
author blackens him to the eye and ear by the deeds he is made 
to do, and the general tone of execration which nearly all the 
other characters adopt concerning him, there is an under-current 
of most subtle, not to say insidious, manceuvres, which neutra- 
lizes or seeks to justify every apparent crime. Gregory causes 
Pope Alexander to be murdered with remorseless cool ferocity ; 
but it is elsewhere suggested that he does if with regret— 
“ Plead not gy soul,” he says: ‘the wheels of destiny pass 
o’er his corse;” and only for the cause does he command it, 
which was endangered by the weakness of Alexander: he en- 
tirely estranges Matilda from her husband Godfrey, and divorces 
them; but we are incidentally reminded that her ‘Tuscan army 
was necessary to support the dominion and designs of the churel:; 

he causes her husband to be assassinated with unscrupulous ven- 
geance in the scenes where the order is given; but —- 


Godfre +y is endeavouring to assassinate Gregory, and in him to 
ruin the great cause to ‘which he had dedicated his life. These 
deeds of Gregory are thus made salient and dramatic; the jus- 


tifications are kept quiet, but they are spread all over the back- 
ground ; so that the superficial and popular impression of him, 
as drawn in this tragedy, would be that of a great man inspired 
by a demon, while in truth there is no dsemon in his composi- 
tion, except that degree of it which belongs to those of the con- 
queror class of men, who believe that individual human life and 
all its common affairs are trifles in the scale against the accom- 
plishment of their vast designs, and that the end justifies the 
means. lor what purpose the author has played this double 
game between the scrutinizing intellects and the common appre- 
hensions of the world, we shall not pause to inquire; whether 
he did it to please the latter by seeming to give them their bug- 
bear of popery, while the former acquitted him of any such 
doings,—or whether he intended it as a sarcasm upon the weak 

medium through which the great majority of mankind behold all 
acts that have a dark shadow upon them, no matter how great 
and enduring the substance which is thereby protected in the 
germ, and gains time for development; whatever the latent 
inte ntion, the Gregory he has really given us is evide ntly a 
gigantic impersonation of abstract qualities ; a very great man 
after his kind, who had no scruples about doing anything to 
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advance the church of Rome, and whose conscience usually rose 
just so much higher than any particular evil he committed, as to 
enable him to contempl: ite the fact with complacency. 

But lest it should be imagined that we have dwelt too much 
on the darker shades in the character of Gregory VII, let us see 
what is said of him by the historian who is his great panegyrist 
—indeed so devout an admirer as to credit ‘all the miracles 
assumed to have been wrought, by him, or on his account; and 
even to confess that, whether the means employed by Gregory 
to attain his ends were ever open to censure, the grei at reverence 
of the historian would not permit him to attempt to investigate. 


“ Pontefice onorato da Dio in vita e dopo morte da varj mira- 
coli, e percid registrato nel catalogo de’ Santi. Innumerabili con- 
tradittori ebbe egli vivente, altri non pochi ne ha avuto anche a di 
nostri. Quel che é certo, tante calunnié divolgate contra di lui, 
sono patentemente smentite dalla vita incorrotta, ch’egli sempre mend 
e dal suo zelo per la puritd della Disciplina Ecclesiastica. Se poi 
t mezzi da lut adoperati per ottenere questo lodevol fine, sieno 
anch’essi tutti degni di lode, alla vencrazion mia verso t Capi della 
Chiesa non conviene esamenarlo, né alla mia tenuita di volere de- 
cidere.”’—Muratori. Annali & Italia, vol. vi, p. 285. 


The power exercised by Gregory seems to have been less ela- 
borate, slow, and insidious in its influences, than fierce, fulmi- 
natory, and overwhelming. His denunciations and excommuni- 
ations often had a withering effect upon those who fell under his 
displeasure. Surely such a preternatural blow is hardly possible 
to be administered in our own times, even were it desirable. 
The Oxford vatican, however, seems to think differently. _Whe- 
ther Dr Pusey, under circumstances of great emergency, would 
really avail himself of the tremendous power of excommunica- 
tion, we cannot hazard a conjecture; here, however, the right of 
possessing such an authority is openly claimed :— 


‘“¢ Again, the punishment of excommunication might be brought 
back into use, which would take away many scandals, and stop “all 
that dissent, which is founded upon displeasure at the lax discipline 
of the church. The rich also, whose sins, and impurities, and un- 
seemly indulgences do not so generally come within reach of the 
penal laws of the land as those of the poor,” (very true, and very 
properly said, Mr Faber—but mark the remedy,) * might be 
struck by excommunication and made public examples of, and dis- 
graced,” &e.— A Churchman’s Politics in Disturbed Times, pp. 45, 46. 


Will it be considered irreverent, after an avowal so nobly undis- 
guised from such a quarter, to conceive it possible that a Regius 
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Professor of Hebrew might—of course upon a very trying ocea- 
sion only—give utterance to the following ?— 
“ Clad in the garment of supernal wrath 
An impious creature visiting, I take 
Health from his body ; from his limbs and thews 
The lite elastic; with his fluent blood 
A sluggish vapour mingle; and i’ the face 
Of the last frantic hope that rushes out 
From the fierce-flaming prison of his soul, 
The gates of Mercy close in thunder! 
[ Rises, with extended arms thrown forward. 
Behold! 
He is deposed and excommunicated !”’ 
Gregory VII, Act ii, Se. 4. 
To bear us out finally in the position which we undertook to 
elucidate, of the similarity of will between the Oxford theolo- 
gians and Gregory VII, with the total difference in the power 
to effect their designs,—we are anxious to submit to the grave 
consideration of the University of Oxford the probable state of 
the world’s feeling and opinion in the question of excommunica- 
tion, by reference to the last instance on record. Pope Pius VII 
excommunicated the Emperor Napoleon in 1809, in terms thus 
commencing :—* By the authority of Almighty God, the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, and by our own,” &c. The pope was 
next month seized in his palace by one of Napoleon’s generals, 
and brought to Iontainebleau, where he was treated with the 
utmost politeness and consideration. After this, it will be rather 
difficult, we should think, for the pope to regain, or Oxford to 
acquire, the requisite ascendancy over the imaginations of man- 


kind. A. Ss 





MODERN ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


Art. 1V.—1 Malerkunst (Italien )—Conversations Lexikon der 
Gegenwart.—Leipsig: Zwanzigstes Heft. 1840. 


2 Della Pittura Istorica: di G. A.—lItalia. 1840. 


HE above brief performances furnish us with the occa- 
sion, not with the matter, of the following pages. Their 
aim is not ours. Their way of looking at the painter’s art. 
tallies not with our ideas. The fisst presents a mere un- 
classified, unsystematized catalogue of names of Italian painters, 
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and of the subjects of some of their works; the brief remarks 
on their characteristics are, throughout, incomplete, often erro- 
neous, and we discover in it neither German ability nor German 
conscientiousness. ‘The second belongs to that superficial cri- 
ticism, still too prevalent in Italy as well as with ourselves, that 
never tracks the ray to its source, or an effect to its cause. 
‘The author finds that of late, in Italy, a certain number of 
painters have exhibited a preference for historical subjects, and 
he proclaims the fact. “The why, or the how, is no business of his. 
Is it chance or caprice? Or is it the symptom of a national 
tendency happening at its appointed time? Of this he knows 
nothing, and seeks to know nothing. Like Victor Hugo, he sees 
in Art merely “a glorious individual faney”—in Painting the 
expression of this fancy by a certain quantity of material process. 
Such is not our view, and therefore do we write. If Art appeared 
to us only an individual fancy, we could not, we conceive, do 
better than leave its appreciation to the impression produced on 
individuals. 

With us—we hasten to declare it, that our readers may gain 
an immediate insight into the spirit of our article—with us Art 
is eminently a social manifestation, an element of collective de- 
velopment, inseparable from the play of all the other elements 
which together form that stock of life, one and common, whence 
the Artist, consciously or not, draws his mission, his notion of the 
goal to be attained, and the symbols by which he incarnates what 
God may inspire him with as to the mode of arriving there. ‘The 
individual is only, as the able epitomist, the predestined trans- 
lator of a sacred language, that is to become hereafter the lan- 
guage of all. It is the impassioned, sympathetic, and poetical 
expression of the Ideal, as conceived, felt, or desired by humanity, 
at a certain point attained in the educational scale—the radiation 
of the universal life of a people at a certain epoch, concentrating 
itself in one great individuality, thence to re-descend on the 
faithful in tongues of fire. Ouly, it is sometimes more exclu- 
sively the life of the past, sometimes that of the future, that Art 
assimilates and reproduces. Every great artist is an historian or 
prophet. He presents himself and gains reception in the name of 
a world extinct, or rather conquered, or of a world to come, fore- 
seen, and yet to conquer. But, prophet or historian, the artist is 
a being of love; and what is love if it be not the power of sym- 
pathy with the life of another, of making it one’s own, of nourish- 
ing while purifying it, while spreading its blossoms to the heavens? 
Whenever a man has this power, he is a poet—a poet before God, 
to his own conscience and that of the being beloved, though he 
may not have received the gift of pouring forth the stream of 
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voesy that flows through his soul:—a poet to the world when he 
on received that gift, when, incarnating it in visible symbols, he 
can communicate to his brethren his impulse and his activity. 
Then is he an apostle, an evangelist. His lyre belongs to all, is 
for all. His name is Million. He towers, like a giant tree, 
above the thousand little flowers, the thousand smaller shrubs, 
that unseen flourish in his shade. But his roots sink into the 
common mother; from her ascends the vital sap that circulates 
even to its leafy branches. ‘The very cross of Jesus, the greatest 
poet, the most holy adorer of the Ideal that we have yet known, 
shines not apart in the heavens, it has firm hold on earth, and he 
who deigned to die here below could find no more noble title to 
bear than that of the Son of God, the Brother of Mankind. 

Like Art, of which it is a branch, Painting expresses, con- 
sciously or not, something of the life of all, of the faith of all, of 
the presentiment of all. Itself a dumb Poetry, it seeks in a cer- 
tain order of matter the symbols of the same feeling; it aspires 
to the same Ideal. More limited in the choice of materials, 
more particularized, more definite, if we may use the term, in 
its process, it must be admitted that it ranks on the scale of Art 
below Poetry, as the latter below music. More confined in 
form, it never mounts so high as its two elder sisters in its flight 
towards the Infinite: yet it aids them in their ascent. It 
may be said, that whilst it accomplishes its share in the common 
labour of a sympathetic expression of the universal life, it has 
the special task of refining, of transfiguring the form that im- 
prisons it, of reconciling matter with spirit by its sanetifying 
treatment, of rendering pliant, palpitating, and luminous, that 
world of images and symbols from which the poet will hereafter 
demand the inspiration of his rhythm, and the musician of his 
melody. Was this not felt by Sebastian Bach, when he placed 
himself before one of Durer’s pictures to write his oratorio of the 
Passion ?—by Correggio when, in his last slumber, he saw the 
figure of Palestrina coming to meet him at the gates of heaven ? 
They well knew, in their holy fraternity of the initiated, that, 
servants of the same God, they all drew their life from the same 
source, their illumination from the same focus, and that notes, 
rhythm, tints, and forms, were but varied means of giving as 
much as possible of body and realization to the ideal, which is 
the soul of art, as it is of all society that lives or is approaching 
to life. 

It is in this view of the identity between the ideal that so- 
cieties pursue, and that which Art seeks symbolically to realize, 
that all critical or historical estimates of art among different 
nations or different epochs should be undertaken. It is the only 
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one, in our opinion, that can yield them an educational basis and 
importance. It is also that which has hitherto been the least 
followed. We can find no trace of it, we have said, in Italy; in 
France and Germany it is sometimes admitted theoretically, it 
is missed in practice, lost in the prejudices of the petty sects 
that gyrate round the ideal of a single extinct epoch, in place of 
embracing the progressive tradition of Art as an entire whole. 
With us, in England, this view of Art is not even dreamt of. 
An instinctive horror of every great scheme of theory, of every 
principle of oneness and generalization, tyrannizes over the field 
of Art, without even an effort at opposition. Thence we have in 
science, with a few rare exceptions, a new collection of scientific 
facts—in philosophy, a mere psychological analysis—in history, 
only a series of facts set in juxtaposition—in politics, an organ- 
ized antagonism — and in painting, mere purblind chance, 
mere slight and individual fancies. A detached fragment of the 
great whole, the sport of the breath of solitary inspiration, or 
of the fashion of the day, without a mission, without social aim, 
without a recognized law, painting has become to those in her 
service, as to her critics, a pastime, an amusement, a means of 
exciting transient sensations in diseased minds. With the one 
and the other, the examination of the execution is substituted 
for the initial study of the conception—the detail has submerged 
the idea. In spite of the primordial unity of the human mind, 
and of the link between the manifestations thence arising, in 
whatever branch of action they may be disclosed—in spite of 
history, which shows us painting reviving and transforming 
itself, as did entire Art, at each great epoch of religious and 
social belief, and becoming degraded and effaced in proportion as 
individualism took its place,—the connexion we are speaking of 
has been completely neglected, and Art given up to anarchy ; 
while Criticism has done nothing yet, that we are aware of, to- 
wards a remedy. ‘Thence, from the absence of aim, materialism 
(we must call things by their right names) reigns the sole and 
inevitable master. ‘Thence the immolation of the idea to the 
sensual effect; the sacrifice of drawing to colour; the ado- 
ration of form; the worship of the flesh; thence Rubens, its 
high priest, raised on the altar in idol’s guise; or else copying, 
dull and cold copying, servile imitation, meagre, prosaic, and 
anatomical reality. Lastly, by God’s law, incapacity; system- 
atized despair; the atheist ery that ‘* Art is dead;” or, what is the 
same, the inferiority of modern Art to ancient proclaimed as 
fated, absolute, and irrevocable law. 

Art will never die but with mankind; when the Ideal of which 
man is capable has been attained, and all the symbols used up, the 
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human race transformed, will, perhaps, in a different life, pass 
on to other destinies that we are ignorant of. ‘Till then 
art will live: it will live and will progress, for we are pro- 
gressing. At each epoch we draw a step nearer to that Divine 
Ideal whose incarnation is the source of Art. At each epoch 
falls one of the veils enfolding it, and we decipher one syllable 
more of the sacred word that contains the secret of our nature 
and of our vocation. With this faith in our breast, we cannot 
despair of the future, or admit the radical inferiority of Modern 
Painting. The whole earth gravitates towards God, and at 
rach epoch the Painter finds his altar raised nearer the sky. 
The harmony between the Intent and the Form is being 
revealed, and the Painter is there to establish and to demon- 
strate it. ‘The same ray of truth that plays on the brow of the 
legislator directs the pencil of the artist. He, too, pens a line 
of the history of the world, a phrase of the eternal synthesis 
developed by ages. At all the epochs in which the conception 
and the sense of life widen their bounds—at every religious 
epoch in brief—there is, of necessity, a corresponding degree of 
elevation in Art. But, at present, we are not in one of those 
epochs. We are groping in the dark: one form of Art 
was exhausted with Raphael, and for three hundred years 
have we been seeking another. We are without God, with- 
out aim, without common and social faith: how should we be 
equal to those who possessed them all? But those who say that Art 
cannot, will not, henceforwards surpass the great models of the 
past, blaspheme in outer darkness ; they are saying that the Artist 
must be always either the Pagan or Catholic of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century; they are saying that he will not advance, 
that he is not to advance, with the world, or else that the paganism 
or the catholicism of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was 
the last countersign of Humanity. Now we know that it is not 
so. ‘The evil that corrodes Art we feel as vividly as another ; 
but is not this evil in the entire of society? It is; it is wasting 
everything around us, from political institutions to the relations 
of domestic life—from tlie stone of the ancient temple to that of 
the venerable hearth. But, with God’s help, we will conquer 
it; we will not permit ourselves to be crushed by these ruins; 
we will build upon them. Say not that Art is dead; set not in 
the balance against the great tradition of mankind in its age of 
faith, a transient period of wavering and scepticism: too many 
are the aspirations stirring within us for us not to depart thence 
sooner or later. What are three hundred years? ‘Three days 
of Humanity, and after three days God riseth again. The 
night is black with darkness; well, we know it; but “the 
Vor. XXXYV. No. II. Ce 
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darkest hour of night is nearest the dawn:” and Providence, 
says Jean Paul, will cause the day to break. The Painting of 
the future will, in our belief, be still greater than that of the 
past, for we ourselves shall be greater and more religious than 
we yet have ever been. 

Meanwhile, let us study the signs; let us search them out to 
direct us, and let us prepare for the new things to come. ‘The 
sun will not rise behind us. 

Signs! they are everywhere. Nowhere so many as in Italy, 
the ancient Land of Art, and which will not be unfaithful to its 
future. But who knows them ?—who declares them? Within, 
we have said, there is an absence of true criticism; abroad igno- 
rance and indifference, and numerous causes unite to perpetuate 
them. Tirst, the past—the glorious, the immense past of Italian 
Painting : it fascinates, it absorbs those who, having no really 
profound faith in the future, undertake the study of the present. 
‘Three centuries of Titans cast their shadows over all that is 
done in our day. Three centuries of pictures, magnificent in 
conception, in execution, and in the innumerable series of 
chefs-d’auvres produced, stand inauspiciously between the 
foreign traveller and the neglected, modest, and scattered ateliers 
of modern painters—too often, indeed, between them and the 
young Italians themselves. Who can think of condescending 
to the atelier of Hayez, of Podesti, in a country that immedi- 
ately presents you with the Sistine, the Sala della Segnatura, 
the Campo Santo, and the galleries of Florence and Rome ? 
Some persons, conscientious, endowed with a sense for Art, 
though an imperfect one, living aloof from their times, and _for- 
vetting that we are here on earth to continue Humanity, and not 
to contemplate it in the brillianey that has been, dread to disturb 
or to profane, as they term it, the emotions they have received 
from these great works. Others, tourists by courtesy, dilettanti 
from fashion, have bought their eestasies done to hand in their 
guide-books, or in the journals of their predecessors; why 
should they give themselves the trouble—a trouble, indeed, for 
the most part unproductive—to think, to feel for themselves 
about untalked-of performances ? Others, poets voluptuously 
melancholy, the tragic elegans of the soirées, want a nation 
defunet—y esterday Greece, to- day Italy! A defunct nation is 
so intere sting —less troublesome at all events than a suffering 
one. Nay, their perfumed hands would dig its grave, were it 
not that it isso much more agreeable to compose the epitaph. 
Others, again, drawing-room Christians, feeling the vacuum, per- 
haps even desiring to supply it—were the trouble but trifling— 
set off, prophets of the past, to pay their adorations at Munich or 
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Dusseldorff to a splendid anachronism. Italian painting is just 
now a heresy. Moreover, they who are not wanting in a sincere 
wish to know how matters really stand, will need, to say the 
truth, considerable patience and research. ‘There is no grand 
national centre that draws to its focus the best works of rising 
talent; no galleries, whose collections keep pace with the pro- 
gress or the essays of the art. Like the churches, the galleries 
and the museums generally present to the eye only pictures of 
the time of the Empire; there they stop. No government en- 
couragement — the Italian governments have something very 
different on hand—Art is there left to individual inspiration and 
to individual patronage. Works that may be ordered remain a 
few days in the secluded studio of the painter; or are to be seen 
at the few exhibitions (such as those at Brera) that take place 
during the year in different parts; and foreigners most certainly 
do not travel for the purpose of attending these. ‘They then 
become buried, here and there, in the apartments of private 
palazzos, throughout the hundred cities of Italy. Who is to 
search them out? How supply the almost absolute want of any 
indication where to look for them? ‘The Italian painters, care- 
less in their turn, sometimes with the carelessness of genius, do 
not even preserve their draughts, their sketches. 

Thus, between the real obstacles to a serious and continued 
study of the existing Italian schools, and the indifference of pre- 
judice, it is taken for an axiom, in England and elsewhere, that 
Painting is now a nullity in Italy. Little attention is to be paid 
to this. Wehave often heard travellers say that Italy was con- 
tented and quiet, when a few days before heads had been rolling 
on the scaffold; the prisons were crammed to suffocation, but 
they kept their victims silent and unseen, as do the palaces their 
pictures. 

Painting is not a nullity in Italy, far from it. It exists as 
vigorous as political oppression and the want of all avowed na- 
tional inspiration permit, with aspirations for the beautiful and 
the Ideal as warm as can be poured forth under these causes, 
combined to a want—which she has in common with all Eu- 
rope—of harmonious effort and of a social creed ;_ more advanced, 
we here assert, on the route of futurity, less under the bondage 
of obstructive errors, than in other countries, none excepted. 
We assert it; what more is it in our power todo? How prove 
*it? ‘The catalogues of names, the descriptions of pictures that 
we might give, would be still only assertions. Paintings must 
be seen. We need the assistance of the engraver, and we have 
not even the merest sketch. And therefore we are com- 
pelled to take up with generalities, to trace the route of the artis- 
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tical idea as far as our observation has carried us, to mention a 
few names, and to content ourselves with the hope that our sim- 
ple conscientious assertion may excite in men of taste, travelling 
in Italy, both curiosity and a determination to satisfy it. 

The names of Appiani, Camuccini, Benvenuti, and Bossi, are 
well enough known—they are, indeed, the only ones known— 
by such as preteud to have any notion whatever of modern Ita- 
lian painting, so that we have no design here of calling atten- 
tion to them. Far otherwise; for in nothing do they belong, 
according to the opinions we have rapidly set forth, to what we 
call the modern art. ‘They touch on it in the order of time, and 
by the necessary reaction they carried on against a school whose 
principle—if we can cali a negation by that name—wounded Art 
to the death; yet absolutely they remain without the line. And 
if we speak of them here, it is, that without briefly characterizing 
the office they discharged, we cannot hope to render intelligible 
the mission of regeneration that Painting appears to us called on 
to accomplish, and of which the presentiment is more visibly 
working in Italy than elsewhere. 

The inspiration of Christianity had long since ceased to vivify 
‘date painting. ‘The unitive impulse of Art, which was already 
broken and fragmentary at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
had become completely extinct. In the early years of the six- 
teenth, Raphael had summed up and closed, in one apartment of 
the Vatican, a whole artistic cycle, stretching from the first mo- 
saics to himself—so thoroughly closed it, that he himself, in the 
later years of his life, felt the want of fresh sources of supply. A 
last refraction from this setting sun illumined the works of An-, 
drea del Sarto and a few shoots of the Venetian school. Thence 
forwards, a blank. At the same time that Italian liberty perished 
at Florence, the Ideal of Art disappeared. There remained 
darkness and a vacuum. 

And, as is always the case in this darkness and in this vacuum, 
Materialism began its work of corruption; not the cold, dry, pro- 
saic materialism, content with denying, that came into Italy 
somewhat later, a foreign importation from the I'rench school of 
Lebrun and the like,—but Italian materialism, forcible, daring, 
almost lyrical in its flight, swelling with life, affirming the false 
with all its power. The thought having disappeared, they clung 
the more to form; but it was to deify it. Materialism in paint- 
ing can, we have said, but do two things: copy, when sensible 
ot weakness ; exaggerate, when powerful. Meagre reality or the 
apotheosis of the flesh—a skeleton or Hercules—the materialist 
school must eternally vibrate between these two extremes, unable 
to pass beyond them. The Italian school naturally flew to this last, 
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and tried to outstretch it. The artists of the seventeenth century, 
in our opinion too lowly estimated, make a class of themselves in 
the history of Art. Italian-like, they were so incapable of remain- 
ing satisfied with a spiritless route of insipid imitation—so born 
for soul-worship—that they essayed to give a soul as it were to 
matter; they sought to swell the idol te the proportions of the 
Deity. Matter indeed it was, but matter aiming to scale the 
heavens. We behold unheard of efforts, convulsions of a phren- 
zied giant. ‘These men, these ‘Titans, were lightning-struck, and, 
like ali such, they had not met with that share of justice to which 
they were entitled. But, be that as it may, lightning-struck they 
were. As the Ideal of the epoch was already suffering eclipse, 
Michael Angelo had need of all his immense, his unique genius, 
to surmount “the danger, and to create for himeclf between the 
Pagan form, the platonic ideal, and the presentiment of a coming 
epoch, a wonderful harmony of energy, grandeur, and aspiration ; 
but he stood alone in the sixteenth century—alone, like the lion, 
or rather, like the prophet in the desert. In the seventeenth, 
artists were intoxicated with exaggeration: there was nothing 
more. ‘The republic, the empire, brought nothing new; exag- 
geration dwindled to mannerism ; painters tevanene er somewhat 
of their excess of warmth, without in aught changing their man- 
ner. ‘They soon grew weary of impotence. They felt that Art 
could not subsist ‘thus, blind as Polyphemus, feeling outlines, 
measuring proportions, or attempting to excite jaded senses. 
They felt the necessity of reconciling themselves with Heaven 
by the adoration of an Ideal; but that of Catholic Art could no 
longer furnish inspirations, that of future Art yet yielded none, 
and thus, as had been done in Literature at its revival, they went 
back to the Greeks in quest of it, “Chen appeared Appiani, Ca- 
muccini, Bossi, and Benvenuti. ‘They were all imitators—what 
more could they be ?—but such imitators, it must be confessed, 
as are rarely met with—rising fifty fathom above the copyists ; 
making us almost forget, in the finish of the execution and the 
perfection of the details, the want of originality, the tameness, 
the stilted mediocrity of the ensemble. In them form has the 
pre-eminence over feeling, Matter over Spirit ; is not that, in 
truth, the characteristic of Grecian Art, of which they became 
the restorers? ‘Thus we look coldly on at their pictures, in spite 
of the correctness and purity of the design, the mechanical excel- 
*lence of the drapery, and the clever and classical grouping. We 
admire, but are unmoved. ‘They have nothing that makes the 
heart beat with a fraternal sympathy ; nothing that transfuses 
itself from them to us, and makes us, in our turn, for a few mo- 
ments artists in soul. ‘They came in their time; they put an 
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end to the exaggeration, finicalness, and mannerism; they puri- 
fied the taste; they revealed not an ideal that could create in us 
activity, but they spread a perception of how much the ideal was 
preferable to materialism. By a return to that historical and ar- 
chitectural exactness so prominent in their works, they prepared 
the ground for the school which was to follow them. ‘They merit 
from us study and gratitude ; but not to be called, as we have heard 
them called in England, the heads of modern Italian painting. 

Between this school, useful, rather, in what it attacked and 
destroyed than in what it founded—and that to which it is our 
business to call attention, must be placed, as representing transi- 
tion, Lurc1 Sapate x, of Florence, born in 1773, and professor 
at the academy of Milan since 1808. 

Luigi Sabatelli sprang from the people. The son of a cook in 
the establishment of the Capponi family, at Florence, he was by 
them sent to study at Rome, and they supported him throughout 
in his artistical career. His merit was slowly developed, but at 
length shone out with a brillianey that most agreeably repaid his 
yatrons. He was a long time feeling his way, wavering between 
Vis own noble instincts and the examples that surrounded him, 
between the influence of adopted ideas and the voice of the times, 
that in hollow murmurs from below motioned him onwards. He, 
too, began by paying his tribute to form; he classicized to the 
extent of his ability. A whole series of labours—frescoes, draw- 
ings, illustrations to Dante and the Roman history, down to the 
fine picture of Brutus and Aruns—belong, more or less, to this 
first phasis, or to what the masters would term legitimate paint- 
ing; not, however, without some sparks of revolt, some signs of 
an individual life here and there appearing, and giving promise 
of emancipation for better things. The excellency of his exeeu- 
tion is incontestable. ‘The frescoes at the Pitti Palace, at Flo- 
rence, on subjects from the war of ‘Troy, taken from the ‘ Iliad,’ 
and that representing Cupid and Psyche, on the volta of the 
Serbelloni Palace at Milan, are particularly deserving of the atten- 
tion of foreigners. Classicism is in its place there, and the ex- 
trinsic qualities of the painter, if we may be allowed the term, 
have there obtained their highest point. The picture of ¢ Brutus’ 
is to be found in the Capponi gallery, and is equally worthy of 
notice. The head of Lrutus is the artist’s own, which bore, in- 
deed, a striking resemblance to the ‘ Brutus’ handed down to us. 
But neither could this line of subjects, nor the reproduction, a® 
far as is possible, of the Ideal of Antiquity, satisfy Sabatelli. 
Whilst thus employed, his views were still directed elsewhere ; 
but the times were yet gloomy and uncertain; the colossal figure 
of Napoleon intercepted the prospect of the future; and Saba- 
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telli, a man rather of ardent desires than of strong intellectual 
comprehension, could but do as Werner, Novalis, and so many 
others were then doing in the literary world, and as Manzoni did 
somewhat later: he brought back his conception of Art, by con- 
sent or compulsion, into the Christian cycle. This, as we have 
said at the commencement, was condemning himself to retrace a 
route already gone over; inspiration had no further revelation 
for painting in that sphere. Nevertheless, it was a step towards 
that which shall be; it was an approach one degree nearer than 
the school of Benvenuti and Camuccini to the Ideal of Modern 
Painting. It was to deny that the Pagan Ideal could ever suffice, 
as a source of life, to the painting of our epoch, just as the latter 
had denied that it could ever live apart from all Ideality. It was 
to set Art afloat on the great river of Tradition, and implicitly to 
recognize its law of existence as a law of progressive development, 
just as in their efforts to bring back Art to the culture of the 
antique Ideal, these last had implicitly recognized the eternal 
spiritual and religious vocation which alone constitutes the life of 
Art, as of all things. ‘The two essential principles once mastered, 
just deductions were but a matter of time; there came others, 
indeed, to deduce them, and those it will be our business to name. 
The path which Sabatelli chose, when, in his thirtieth year, 
he persevered in and accomplished all that could be accom- 
plished in it. The religious feeling of the school of Umbria, in- 
stinct with love, was irrevocably lost; he threw himself back on 
that which it was in the power of a fervid imagination to resusci- 
tate. The ‘Christ’ of Mantegna was not within his scope; he 
adored that of the Apocalypse. There are six aqua-forte engrav- 
ings from him on subjects taken from the Apocalypse, that are 
magnificent. There is a seventh, on the ‘ Vision of Daniel,’ 
that is sublime. His picture of ‘ Heliodorus,’ his frescoes in 
the cupola of the church of La Vedra, belong to this second 
phasis. A ‘ Christ pronouncing the “ Render unto Cvesar,”’ 
&e., is good; so is another, ‘ Christ in the Garden of Olives; 
less so, however, than the first, and tinged with mannerism. 
‘ Jesus loving and suffering’ is above his faith. And what he is 
in faith, that is he as to the whole entire of Art, taking his 
place intermediate between the old and the new school. Histo- 
rical painting, towards which the general movement is at present 
tending, owes him much. He has all its severity, its correct- 
-ness, and exactness; but he has not that comprehension of the 
People, that sense of the collective, that now-a-day guides the 
conception of history, and will guide it more and more. He 
concentrates almost exclusively on protagonist individuality what 


ought, after ascending thither from the mass, simply there to 
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reach its highest expression. He almost blots out before Brutus 
and Aruns the two hostile armies, whose cause, opinions, and 
hopes create, nevertheless, the grandeur of the two combatants. 
In the otherwise magnificent piece of ‘ Pietro Capponi tearing 
the degrading treaty proposed by Charles VIII,’ he absorbs, 
as it were, into a moral duel of these two individualities the 
contest between the republican haughtiness of an independent 
people and the insolence of a foreign monarchy. Eminent 
in the practical part of his art, careful in the execution of 
details, excelling in the portraiture of animals, skilful to a 
wonder in pen-and-ink drawings, Sabatelli is still deficient in 
conception; he, perhaps, foresaw the Land of Promise, but was 
not to enter therein. He had at his side a young man who 
would, who was already even planting his foot there, had not 
death prematurely snatched him from his love of, and from the 
advancement of, Italian Art. 

This young man was his son, Francesco Sapare cit, who 
died in 1829, at the age of twenty-six. He received the titles 
of Professor of the Academies of Florence and Venice at an age 
when all others are scholars; from the first, for a mere carton, 
from the second for a copy of Titian; but original talent was 
visible beneath the copy, as life was strong and stirring in the 
carton. <A child of the age, he had all its instincts, all its aspi- 
rations—vague indeed, and not reduced to formulas; but they 
would have been had he lived to follow the movement that has 
been operating for the last ten years in the feelings of the youth 
of Italy. His early years were passed at Milan; he afterwards 
travelled through Italy, and gathered in his excursions an ardent 
love for the country, a profound affection for Italian nationality, 
and a warm desire to be its painter. More advanced, more 
emancipated than his father, he did not fetter his genius to the 
Ideality of Paganism, nor to that of the Middle Ages; he 
plunged boldly onwards into ‘Tradition, with a broader, a more 
humanitarian, sentiment; let the phrase be permitted us, for 
it represents an idea to which we ourselves must, sooner or 
later, yield the right of citizenship. Employed, to order or by 
choice, on subjects of all epochs, we feel that he worked with his 
looks turned towards the future, and that he sought to embrace 
them all in one glance, taking his stand at a point of sight in the 
epoch in which he lived. In his works the present 1s always 
linked to the past; yet, like his father, he belongs, by his ado- 
ration of individual types, by his slender aptitude for generaliza- 
tion, to the old classicism; but, at least, he renders his individu- 
alities more comprehensive, more symbolical, and though he may 
not know how to pourtray the collective sentiment in a direct 
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manner, yet he always infuses somewhat of it into his favourite 
figures ; they absorb, but to emit, through a peculiar transpa- 
rency, easier felt than described, a reflex of all that they have 
absorbed. What a symbol, and at the same time what an indivi- 
duality, is his * Ajax Oileus !’——an individuality, Greek and Ho- 
meric, in bulk and sinews, and in the daring of his struggle; but 
what animation—what universal and contemporary life in this 
Pagan form! How comes it that before this picture we—and so 
many others besides ourselves—have felt the soul quiver with the 
pride of the Italian name and the long-drawn cry of suffering of 
that oppressed nation? How comes it that looking up from the 
limbs to the face, become artists in our turn, we have fancied for 
an instant that we beheld, furrowed by grief and toil, the aspect 
of Italy stamped on thoes hardy features, and saw, toned on the 
foam of each of those waves surging on the rock, the livid and 
ghastly head of an Italian martyr : ? This man eile and curses; 
but it is manifest that his toils and his maledictions are for us all. 
It is a cry of agony, but yet of defiance; an energetic protesta- 
tion against fate ; an all-daring assertion that she may crush, but 
cannot quell. ‘The sou! of the artist, boiling with indignation, 
there set forth the programme of Italy. And, albeit, the soul of 
this youth was endowed with a great “ intelletto d’amore.’’ How 
much has he thrown into his picture the ‘ Woman with a young 
Child!’ and, more especially, how much in his ¢ Carmi iwnola 
led to Death!’ That, too, is a protestation, but calm, solemn, 
and religious—moral fortitude appealing to God from the injus- 
tice of men. ‘The Count’s wife has fainted in the arms of his 
friend, Gonzaga. ‘The stern and almost iron countenance of the 
old condottiere, contrasting with the gentle and noble face of the 
female he is supporting, :s turned anxiously on Carmagnola, as 
if dreading to see him lose his firmness at the sight of his wife 
and his daughter Mathilda, who, fallen at the feet. of her father, 
buries her face in her hands; and above all this sacred and 
silent grief rises, holier still, the resigned countenance of the 
Count, commanding as virtue, beautiful as hope; his gaze is to 
heaven, in prayer for those, his two angels, who cannot yet fol- 
low him thither. What of agony there is in his soul is so puri- 
fied from every feeling of reaction, from every human passion, 
so bright a majesty shines forth from this man of faith, that the 
officers placed about him do not even think of confining his mo- 
tions. ‘The elegiac of the whole scene rises to the epic in the 
figure of the Count. ‘This piece, in the possession of the Grand 
Duke of ‘Tuscany, never received the artist’s finishing touch. 
The painting which he did after the carton before- mentioned, 
‘The Miracle-worker resuscitating the Dead to prove the 
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Innocence of his Parent,’ had a similar misfortune. But 
even as they are, these two pictures, with the ‘ Ajax,’ the 
‘ Ezzelino,’ the * St Antonio,’ and the ‘ Lunetta’ of the Pitti 
Palace, are suflicient to show what Trancesco Sabatelli would 
have become in the end. ‘The Bible, Homer, and Ariosto were 
his chosen books. We must set him down as a poet in soul, were 
it but for the manner in which he recited, of contemporary lite- 
rature, some fragments of Manzoni. He died of consumption. 
The members of the Academy of I'lorence assembled to honour 
his memory. The youth of Tuscany mourned his loss. ‘The 
author of the ‘ Battaglia di Benevento,’ I’. D. Guerazzi, dele- 
gated by them to the task, pronounced an oration at his tomb, an 
act that entailed on him some months of exile. The Lexicon 
which forms the title of this article does not mention his 
name, so well known to the foreigner is Modern Italy and its 
paintings. 

Before naming the men who, in our opinion, form the initia- 
tory nucleus of what we call the modern school, we must devote 
a few words to an artist of considerable celebrity, and in very 
many respects worthy of that celebrity, but who, as regards the 
Ideal, must evidently be placed, like I'ranecesco Sabatelli, on the 
borders of the school; with this difference, that Sabatelli, had he 
lived, would have passed them. Palagi—for we are speaking of 
him—is aged, and what is wanting in him is strength, not time. 
During his career, the romanticist insurrection took place in 
painting, as in literature, but in the former it had no represen- 
tative properly so called—it was Protestantism without a Luther. 
It produced a mass of bad pictures; first, faulty by exaggeration, 
in hatred of the academical formality of the old school; but after- 
wards, by a reaction against the conventional, factitious ideal of 
classicism, came a decided movement, not towards truth, but to- 
wards historical reality. For the names of things had long been 
falsified, and, after having so often heard the sacred title of Ideal 
applied to, we know not what motionless type, false either with 
respect to all epochs, or with respect to the contemporary one, it 
was natural enough that that should be called ‘True, which was 
only the shadow of the Truth, the limited, transitory real. Still it 
was a return toward the historical tendency, badly reasoned doubt- 
less, but in every way important, were it only as preliminary. 
This badly-reasoned tendency was accepted by the Bolognese, 
Pevacio Paact. Representing what was, without the know- 
ledge of what should be, he made himself a sort of artistical eclec- 
ticism, just as there was made an eclecticism in philosophy, just 
as the drama had its eclecticism in Nicolini, for example. He 
was, and is, historical, in the choice of his favourite subjects, and 
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in the exactness of the reproduction; but, after the manner of 
Sir Walter Scott, he too often bartered the evolution of the 
moral being for a copy of the extrinsic man. He was a better 
herald of the existence of the people than his predecessors, from 
variety of his individualities and of his groups; but he never 
represented its collective spirit. He admitted the movement in 
idea, and at the same time denied it in form, endeavouring to 
mould a style from the Greek and Roman basso-relievo; so that, 
great practitioner as he was, his pencil was as accommodating as 
the conscience of an eclecticist. He drew Grecian Venuses, 
Christian Madonnas, and American Indians, with the same suc- 
cess and the same interest, but he embodied no one of the pre- 
sentiments of his own epoch. A powerful colourist, giving great 
breadth to his pictures, perfect in the handling of his grounds, 
extremely rich in his accessories, he felt not that all these were 
but means; he made them the end, the essence of Art. His 
‘Sixtus V refusing to recognise his Sister and her Children pre- 
senting themselves before him, habited en prince’—and espe- 
cially his * Newton watching the Child blowing Soap-bubbles,’ 
deserve to be sought out, and furnish abundant proofs of his high 
talent—but of talent we say, and no more. More or less high in 
this class must be ranged Luigi Lipparini, of Bologna, Giuseppe 
Sogni, and some others.* 

There is more than talent, there is genius, in the men we are 
now going to name, and who are placed wrongly at the head of 
the romantic school; in truth, even as in literature, romanticism 
was but insurrection. Insurrection has triumphed, and these 
men are in full sail towards revolution, which, as in aught else, 
begins on the day when insurrection ends. There is in them 
much more than negation. ‘They have an organic feeling, a 
foundation-feeling, that guides them unconsciously, and this or- 
ganic feeling lurks germ-like in all the intellectual and moral 
* Taking first a multitude of subjects from the classics, such as his 
‘Erigone,’ the ‘Death of Camilla,’ the ‘Birth of Jupiter,’ &c., we should 
then visit the ‘ Death of Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza,’ and the ‘ Rebecca borne 
off by the Templar before the eyes of the wounded Ivanhoe,’ by Lipparini, 
the ‘ Departure of Columbus,’ and the ‘ Raphael painting the Fornarini,’ 
by Sogni. Demin, a Venetian, settled at Padua, is remarkable as a work- 
man; four months sufficed him for the thirty or more large figures of his 
‘Christ driving the Money-changers from the Temple.’ Ilis ‘ Destruction 
of the Ezgelinos,’ and his ‘ Beatrice Tenda,’ have merit. His ‘ Triumph of 
Music over Beauty and the Graces,’ done in fresco, in a room at the Com- 
tesse Samailoffs’s, and his ‘Greece and Italy presenting to the Universe the 
four Fine Arts,’ another fresco that he painted for the Comte Passalaequa 
(Milan), are worthy inspection. But he, also, stands without the circle of 
the new school. 
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developments of the European world, and is the feeling of the 
epoch to which we even now belong, the budding blossom of the 
Ideal, towards which our adorations and our hopes are already 
tending. They live the life of existing humanity, and symbolize 
it. What we call their genius is often latent, always fettered. 
Not to mention a hundred material causes,—the want of public 
encouragement, the necessity of curtailing pictures within narrow 
dimensions, the consequence of private economy, and the re- 
duced size of apartments, or the false direction imparted to study 
in the academies,—there is still the great cause of politics to im- 
pede the career of Art in Italy. The flower cultivated by these 
men cannot come to full blossom save in a regenerated medium. 
For the Art of the people of the Italian nation to come to exist- 
ence, it is first necessary that the nation be. At present there 
are but artists, as there are but martyrs; what more can there 
be till the hour of triumph arrives? But these men are the pre- 
cursors of national painting, even as the martyrs are the pre- 
cursors of the nation. It seems to us, therefore, that they are 
worth the pains of study. ‘The characteristic of the school they 
follow is to be eminently historical. In fact, it is from the con- 
tinuity of historical tradition that Italy must draw the inspiration 
and the means to found her nationality. . But it is truth, and not 
mere meagre reality, that constitutes. their history. By facts 
they pursue the Ideal. 

Hayez is at their head. Francesco Hayez, born at Venice in 
1791, of poor parents, is neither pagan nor Catholic, nor eclec- 
ticist nor materialist ; he is a great Italian idealist painter of the 
nineteenth century. He is the chief of that school of Historical 
Painting called for by the national feeling in Italy; the Artist 
the most advanced we know in that sentiment of the Ideal 
that is commissioned to preside over all the labours of the epoch. 
His inspiration emanates directly from the people; his power 
directly from his own genius; he is no sectarian in the substance ; 
he is no imitator in form. ‘The age gives him the idea, and the 
idea the form. He has not broken with the types of the past, and 
with conventional rules, from a spirit of barren reaction, but from 
an instinct of the omission reserved for Art at the present time, 
and of his own vocation in that direction. After having left at 
Milan his * Laocoon’ as an essay-study from the antique, he set 
out for Rome on foot, with a companion, his equipments at his 
back. But there, where so many mediocre artists imbibe only 
the servility of imitation, he obtained a conviction of the eternal 
progression of art; he returned thence emancipated, and, like 
Luther, bringing back with him a revolution. He asserted his 
liberty by his * Gherardo de’ Rossi,’ and from that time his path 
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has been ever onwards. Once again, indeed, he found the neces- 
sity of proving to the imitators of the ancients that he could, if 
he chose, do as much as they all. This was when, from the 
small pictures ordered from him, they accused him of being in- 
capable of handling the naked figure of large size. He met his 
detractors by his * Ajax Shipwrecked,’ a naked figure the size of 
life; he placed him in an attitude of effort, clinging to a tree 
springing out of a rock; and he displayed such a profusion of 
anatomy in muscles, veins, and nerves, that he imposed silence 
on the most critical; he then resumed his route, without wasting 
another look backward. Afterwards, in obedience to commissions, 
he also took up subjects belonging to antiquity, or to the Chris- 
tian cycle; he painted classical frescoes in the Palazzo della Corte 
at Milan, allegorical frescoes in an apartment of the Vatican— 
he did Madonnas, Christs, Magdalens—but we feel that in these 
he is not at home, that he is out of his natural element; his frescoes 
are not beyond the style of Canova, his Christs are academical 
studies, and nothing more. His ground is not in these spheres 
—it is that of History, treated with a view to the future. There 
he is great and alone—the historian of the human race, not of 
some of its prominent individualities. No one painter hitherto 
has felt like him the dignity of the human creature, not such as 
it glitters to all eyes in the shape of power, of rank, of riches, or 
of genius, but such as it appears to the eyes of men of faith and 
love, original, primitive, inherent to all beings that feel, love, 
suffer, and hope in their immortal soul, whether feebly or strongly. 
He stands a Priest of the all-pervading, all-redeeming, all-sancti- 
fying God, in the midst of the thousand various and unequal forms 
of humanity that history evokes around him; his work is the con- 
secration of life. He centres it not, as do all, as Raphael himself 
has done, in ‘Constantine’s Victory’ and elsewhere, in a few 
figures, in a few privileged groups, throwing all the rest into 
shadow and impassiveness ; he diffuses, he expands it, as the sun 
his light, as God his love, on all the forms that come forth in his 
pictures ; he pours contempt on, he disinherits none. He knows 
that in the grand Unity of the heavenly principle,—far different to 
the mean, monopolizing, egostistical, classical unity,—the humble 
little rose of the Alps weighs almost as much as the Alps them- 
selves, and the faith or love, obscure and despised, silently making 
the happiness or the consolation of a single solitary being, is 
worthy as the faith of the Reformer, swaying millions, or the love 
falling dew-like from the Poet’s lips on whole generations. And 
the verification of the feeling that characterizes him, and which 
we can here but point out, is brightly manifest in almost every 
one of his pictures, from his * Philippo Maria Visconti restoring 
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to Liberty the two Kings of Arragon and Navarre,’ to his ‘ Va- 
lenzia Gradenigo before the Inquisitors’ (in the possession of 
Andrea Maffei, at Milan), from his pieces on the Count de Car- 
magnola to that immense canvass, which may be called a digest 
of several pictures, so great is its richness and variety, represent 
ing the Council for the first Crusade, held in the great square at 
Cc lermont by Urban II (in the possession of the brothers ‘Taccioli 
at Milan). ‘Three in particul ir, * Mary Stuart listening to the 
Reading of her Arrest,’* * The Fugitives of Parga,’ and * Peter 
the Hermit Preaching the Crusade,’ exhibit it in the highest 
degree. These are three chefs d’wuvre. We have, in the first, 
women, children, old men, gaolers, and a crowd of persons, and 
all betraying their peculiar feeling, all marvellously expressing 
their individuality, all living a life of their own. ‘The unity of the 
picture is yet in no way violated ; nevertheless, it is not the tyran- 
nical unity that men too often make—it is the free, harmonious 
unity of the Creation. The drama of Hayez is nearer to the 
drama of Shakspere and Schiller than to that of Alfieri, or the 
French tragic poets. It is the same in ¢ The Fugitives of Parga,’ 
a favourite subject which—struck, perhaps, by the analogies of 
situation that must present themselves to every Italian—he has 
treated in different snatches of episode. Amid this proscribed 
people, dispersed on the shore between the wide ocean and the 
sword of the barbarian, whose standards are seen in the distance— 
a martyr-people, whose collective name alone survives, whilst the 
individuals, all heroes of patriotism, remain nameless and un- 
known, carent quia vate sacro—amidst such a people the demo- 
cratic genius of Hayez was quite at ease; as it would be if the 
Austrian censorship permitted him to pourtray the night of the 
29th November at Warsaw, or the three days of Paris, days of 
artisans and students. He has painted two poems—the Woman 
and the Man of Parga—in the young girl leaning over the head 
of a lover or father, under a tree, and in the Greek in the centre 
of the picture, casting a long, indescribable look on the country 
that he is about to quit, perhaps, for ever ; then, around these two, 
is a series of smaller poems, the varied expression of one feeling, 
each of which could subsist isolated, and yet accords to the whole. 

* His ‘ Mary Stuart going to Execution’ is also a magnificent picture— 
to be preferred even for colouring, effect, and qualities purely artistical ; 
but, from its conception, it would ill serve to explain our idea, There we 
have but Mary and the crowd—a crowd, in fact, having no existence of its 
own, absorbed by a single sentiment. The life of the picture is all concen- 
trated in her who is about to die. Perhaps this is right, and that proves 
that the idea we have been speaking of is not a mere system of the artist's 
own. 
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‘Peter the Hermit’ (in the possession of the Peloso family* 
Genoa, Piazza San Domenico) rises still above the former two. 
Hayez has placed the scene in the Alps. Mountains succeed to 
mountains, that lose themselves in the distance in the bosom of 
eternal snows. On all sides we touch on the infinite. “The moun- 
tain on which the action is carried on declines on one side, so as 
to leave a vast field to the perspective, with winding sheets for 
the immense throng; it rises on the other to a castle that rears 
its turrets as a sy mbol of the era. Peter is in the centre point of 
this varied landscape, seated on his white mule, the uplifted cross 
in his left hand. His pale and wasted countenance, yet venerable 
by enthusiasm and conviction, stands out distinguished on a white 
ground, formed by a flag displayed, borne by a man-at-arms near 
him. Behind, and on all sides, crowd a mass of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. In the foreground a woman kneeling is kissing 
the Hermit’s foot, another is waiting till she rises to do the same. 
Other crusaders are grouped round a monk who follows Peter on 
foot. Of two, one is opening his dress to show the cross he bears 
on his breast, the other crosses his arms and worships. A third, 
a fine naked torso, appears foreshortened, bent on his hands, 
looking on the earth, that he may kiss the impress of a cross formed 
out of a few blades of straw. In advance of the Hermit is a man- 
at-arms, his buckler at his side, his mace on his shoulder, who 
points out their route with his left hand; a young female, his 
wife, a bundle slung over her shoulders at the end of a staff, is 
looking on behind them ; a little child follows her clinging to her 
dress, and in its turn leading a dog by a string. In the rear of 
these a husband and wife are taking a farewell embrace. A man 
is pointing the [Hermit out to his companions ; this is Hayez him- 
self. Persons are seen leaving the castle in the distance. And 
through this vast body, of attitudes so various, of groups so dis- 
tinct, are diffused and pourtrayed all the affections, every ten- 
dency ; and over it presides the only and true link of union, 
that feeling that impelled the whole, “God wills it, God wills it.” 
It is Schiller’s ‘Camp of W allenstein ’ of more gigantic propor- 
tions, under a flag of far higher sublimity. Unity is felt, without 
being seen. In the latter we have the spirit of the great com- 
mander floating over the camp like a standard; but here we have 
the spirit of God, lifting up, as a wave, this immense European 
population to pour it on Asia. And this subject, from which a 
classical painter would but have drawn a study for a fine and im- 





* To the Peloso gallery belong also ‘The Fugitives of Parga,’ ‘ Fiesco’s 
Last Parting from his Wife,’ ‘ Titian and Charles V,’ and a few minor paint- 
ings of Hayez. 
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posing figure, rising above a sea of heads, becomes in the hands 
of the modern artist a grand page of history, a magnificent pro- 
logue to the story of the Crusades, the impression of which speaks 
as strongly within us after the lapse of twelve years as at the first 
day. Such is Hayez; an artist perfect as the times permit, assi- 
milating himself, to reproduce it in symbols, to the feeling of the 
epoch, such as it works compressed within the bosom of the na- 
tion; harmonizing conception and form; idealizing his figures, 
without perverting them; crez ating protagonists, ‘not ty rants ; 
causing much to be felt, much to be thought. His females, beau- 
tiful for piety, resignation, and gentleness—such as are Shak- 
spere’s and Byron’s among the poets—belong to the tall, slender, 
and graceful type of Canova, with infinitely more soul than the 
sculptor did or could throw into them. We presage something 
far different, but the mission of woman in the scarce dawning era 
is still too indistinctly shadowed for painting } yet to embody it. 

Huayez’s colouring is such as the better inspirations of the Vene- 
tian school would furnish. His portraits recall those of Vandyk. 
He paints quickly and firmly; a few slight sketches, that he even 
takes no care to preserve, suffice to set him at work. It is not 
his custom to prepare a layer of general colour, and go over it 
again afterwards with others of various shades ; at each stroke of 
the brush he diversifies the tints on his palette. Hayez is an 
assiduous workman ; he passes whole days in his atelier alone, 
the door of which he opens himself, and the apartment has none 
of that preparation for effect which so many artists aim at. His 
manners are simple, sometimes .coarse and rough, but always 
betraying a kindly disposition. His brown face is open and full 
of expression, his brow calm, his eyes brilliant. Physically healthy 
as well as morally, he is an indefatigable walker. When he was 
at Rome he regularly every evening did his eight or ten miles 
out, for the sake of sleeping in the country, returning the same 
distance to his studio every morning. When surrounded by his 
brother artists he is a gay companion, and he is still talked of at 
Rome for one of his pranks on such an occasion, which will ap- 
pear to all acquainted with the locality as rather remarkable. 
With his eyes blindfold he walked from the corner of the Piazza 
to the Trevi fountain, and climbed, between the columns of water, 
by aslippery route, dangerous under any circumstances for the 
most careful, till he reached the Neptune in the centre. 

Around Hayez, something lower on the scale, must naturally 
be placed the names of a few select painters, of whom we shall 
say but little, since what we have said of him is applicable to 
them all—Br zzvoLl, Artenti, Diotti, Popesti. They belong 
to the same school of art; they follow, consciously or not, the same 
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idea. Giuseppe Bezzuoli, professor in the Academy of Florence, 
is the son of a peasant. Backward to conceive and to execute, 
his talent developed itself very slowly. ‘The good old Sabatelli 
was the first to perceive it, and he encouraged him by every 
means. Benvenuti, entirely a stranger to the inspiration of the 
modern school, was unable to appreciate it, and advised the young 
man “to go and dig, like his father.’ At this day Bezzuoli 
comes next to Hayez; he would be his equal if, instead of study- 
ing at Florence, he had had the opportunity, like the latter, of 
forming his style at Venice and Milan, and of early extending 
his observations by travel. The tradition of the Florentine school, 
a little too exclusively followed, has, by its reverence for punc- 
tilious drawing, given him a taint of realism; he is in painting 
what his countryman Bartolini very nearly is in sculpture. More 
minutely correct than Hayez in the anatomical study of his figures, 
more scrupulously imitative of the real in his representation of 
the extrinsic man, we know not if he individualizes more, but 
certainly he idealizes less. ‘That degree of elevation he wants. 
His works excite the soul less; they communicate to it less of 
the artistic faculty ; they leave us not so ready to ascend from the 
particular to the general, from the form to the idea, from the fact 
to the principle that governs it—less apt to seize on that link be- 
tween reality and truth, which is, in our eyes, as we have said, 
the true field of Painting and of Art.* This taint apart, Bezzuoli 
seems to us as great as Hayez. Unfortunately, he is not so pro- 
lific as the latter. Portrait-painting, in which he excels, and 
which is far more profitable to him than any other branch of the 
art, absorbs too much of his time. But his ‘ Charles VIII enter- 
ing into Florence,’ a kind of prologue to ‘ Pietro Capponi,’ the 

icture by Sabatelli that we mentioned ; his * Baptism of Clovis,’ 
fis ‘ Dante and F’ra Ilario,’ his ‘ Finding the Body of Manfredi 
after the Battle of Benevento,’ a commission for A. Demidoff— 
these are quite sufficient to prove what we have asserted. Carlo 
Arienti, of Milan, stands next to Bezzuoli. This artist is the 
more worthy of remark, that to attain to his ‘ Virginia,’ his 





* Perhaps we must except from this opinion his painting of ‘St Francis 
Restoring the Drowned to Life,’ a commission from the city of Leghorn. In 
this subject, so removed from the sources of modern inspiration, the artist 
has risen from the legend to the myth. Looking at the almost overstrained 
efforts of the two boatmen who are lifting up the corpse, the insensibility 
he has stamped on their countenances, and the calm and confident repose of 
the Saint, who is praying on the top of the rock, we should say that Bez- 
zuoli sought to express by the contrast the immense superiority of moral 
force that can thus resuscitate the dead, over the physical force that can 
scarce lift the corpse. 
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‘Death of Rizzio,’ his ‘ Beatrice Tenda,’ his ‘Greek Woman 
drawing a Sword to defend her Son,’ and his ‘ Death of Ber- 
nabo Visconti,’ pieces belonging to the modern school, he had to 
pass through every phase of classicism, servile imitation, and 
mannerism. By force of determination of patriotism, and of the 
conviction that the times demanded pot re that he had not 
arrived at, it was that, blotting out all his anterior labours, he 
reached the rank he at present occupies. Giuseppe Diotti, of 
Casalmaggiore, professor in the Academy of Bergamo, of whom 
we shall only name the large composition representiug ‘ Luigi 
Sforza, Protector of the Arts, Literature, and the Sciences’ (in 
the possession of Count Jacopo Mellerio, of Milan), and Fran- 
cesco Podesti, of Ancona, whose frescoes in the Torlonia man- 
sion at Rome should be visited, as well as his ‘ Tasso reading his 
Poem at the Court of Ferrara, ‘ Raphael painting the Madonna 
ot Foligno,’ and * Dante ’—these two range together. There 
are others after these, but we forbear naming them, because our 
object is solely to establish the existence of a school almost un- 
known, and not to draw out a catalogue. One alone perhaps 
would have stood before any we have named, had he not died 
some three or four years ago in the flower of his age. ‘This was 
Vitale Sala, the son of a day-labourer. A ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘The Field after the Battle,’ covered with the wounded and their 
relievers, ‘The Dome of the Cathedral of Vigevano,’ and his 
‘ Four Evangelists,’ at San Nazaro the Great, at Milan, reveal 
how much there was of the future, and of a perception of the 
vital principle of the school, in this youthful and ardent spirit, 
now face to face with the Ideal that he essayed to symbolize here 
below. 

At the same time that Hayez was initiating a revolution in 
great historical painting, another person, Migliara, who has now 
been dead three years, was labouring to the same effect, and with 
a similar decisive success, in that other branch of the art that has 
been termed pitiura di genere, and which is to high painting what 
familiar poetry is to the higher epic or lyric. Giovanni MIGLiARA, 
a native of Alexandria, in Piedmont, the offspring of poor artizans 
—for it may be said, that as is the social regeneration, so from 
the bosom of the people also is to spring the regeneration of Ita- 
lian painting—has done much, and deserves that attention should 
be directed to him. Obedient to the synthetic and democratic 
vocation of the epoch, he has, on the one hand, elevated land- 
scapes and architectural views to the rank of a branch of historical 
illustration, and has allied to the other branches of painting what 
had till then progressed as of a separate and independent kind. On 
the other, he has contributed, as much as was in him, to embellish, 
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to idealize familiar life, to poetize the domestic fireplace, and, more 
than any other has done, to bring down the mighty light of God, 
and the mild and genial brightness of human affection, on the 
stones of the hearth and the temple, the two forming a double 
source of a belief in equality. The painting of interiors had been 
very generally in the hands of the Flemish artists, the exact re- 
production of a reality almost always prosaic, often low or gro- 
tesque ; by the choice of his subjects and his magic tints he threw 
a sort of glory round this reality. Some interiors of cloisters, 
indeed, met with but indifferent usage from him; those he treats 
as prosaic and vulgar, and there the satirical intention is evident. 
All his monks are absorbed in corporeal occupations, ‘ whose 
god is their belly.” Save this reaction, so just everywhere, and 
nowhere so much so as in Italy, Migliara transmutes what he 
paints without either falsification or exaggeration. By simple 
effects of light, by contrasts that he lays himself out for, some- 
times between the pale beams of the moon and the red glare of 
a lighthouse—sometimes between the light of the sun penetrating 
through the stained glass, and that thrown out by the wax tapers 
at the altar, or the lamps in a vault—he diffuses an indescribable 
and luminous atmosphere of fervid and melancholy poetry. Where 
others give us the aspect of places, he gives us the emotions they 
excite. Contemplating the innumerable series of views, a kind 
of Italie Pittoresque, that he has spread out before us in a spirit 
truly national,* we stand fascinated, alternating between the 
hymn and the elegy, between ages past and ages to come, musin 

on dreams of glory, of sadness, and of hope. We fall into that 
religious reverie that we experience in the presence of venerable 
ruins, till at length we recur to faith for help. Oh! Italy is too 
beautiful in its motionless silence for God not to summon it to a 
renewed life, mighty as of old in feeling and in action! His 
effects, and the certainty, more than any other painter of the same 
kind, of exciting in us the faculty of association of ideas and im- 
pressions, Migliara is indebted for to a real and unexampled 
strength of perspective, and to his management of bright lights ; 
and not, as has been said, to the simple contrast of obscure masses 
in the foreground throwing up the more distant parts. His ¢ Milan 


* ¢The Duomo of Milan,’ ‘The Certosa near Pavia,’ ‘The Loggia dei 
Lanzi at Florence,’ ‘The Campo-santa at Pisa,’ ‘The Piazza at Placenza,’ 
‘The Amphitheatre at Verona,’ ‘The Tombs of the Scaligers,’ ‘Santa 
Croce,’ ‘San Marc,’ ‘ The Phare,’ and ‘ The Court of the Doria Palace at 
Genoa,’ ‘The Interior of the Abbey at Altacomba,’ ‘ The little Church on 
the Bank of the Arno at Pisa,’ that inspired Byron so much, ‘ The Cloister 
of St Onofrio,” where Tasso died, and a mass of others. Some may be seen 
at the Peloso gallery. 
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Cathedral,’ painted in 1826, which has a full light from the distance 
to the most advanced line, is sufficient to prove the contrary. His 
views end in the infinite, passing first through every form of the 
finite. You see, perhaps, a court, beyond which your eye is car- 
ried down a long corridor, through a window at the end, when it 
skims over a vast plain of verdure, till the view is lost in the 
scarcely perceptible and undefined outlines of the hills bordering 
the horizon; or a chance ray leads you from the church through 
the arches of the cloister, from the cloister to the burial-ground, 
from the burial-ground to the fields of living nature; never, or 
next to never, is the eye, or the thought that follows it, arrested 
or repulsed in its flight by the frigid, inert, every-way defined 
inanimate matter. Migliara did an immensity of work. Com- 
pelled by the state of his health, which was always precarious, 
to give up scene-painting, to which he had first devoted himself 
with Sanquirico, tie evidenced by the number of his pictures that 
a wonderful activity and moral strength were stirring within him. 
We have spoken of his landscapes and of his architectural and 
interior views. In quoting the little pieces, ‘ Ildegonda,’ ‘ Ade- 
laide dying in a Souterrain of the Trappists,’ his ‘ Condemnation 
of the ‘Templar,’ his ‘ Duchesse de la Valliére,’ his ‘ Charles V at 
the Convent,’ we are naming only a few of the numerous pictures 
in which he has introduced historical subjects. It is necessary to 
look at them from some little distance, and not to examine too 
closely into the details of the figures, a secondary object with him, 
on which he bestowed no high degree of finish, but contented 
himself with rendering prominent those parts essential to the 
general effect by the disposition of his lights. His ‘ Convent 
Kitchens and Refectories,’ his ‘Don Abbondio,’ his ‘Temptations 
of St Antony,’ his subjects taken from Porta’s dialect poems, 
made him a favourite among the people, who crowded to his pic- 
tures at the exhibitions. He was at Milan what Pinelli was at 
Rome. We have not spoken of the latier, because, like so many 
others, he is without the line we laid down for ourselves. His 
aqua forte engravings are fine, his aquarellas magnificent, his 
rapidity prodigious, but his tendencies are bad or none. A popular 
painter as to the choice of his subjects,* not in the idea that 





* Whilst adverting to the reason—his exclusive reproduction of popular 
types—why Pinelli, willingly or not, must be included in the great demo- 
cratic current that is now in Italy carrying art and all other things on its 
bosom, we cannot refrain from mentioning a young Milanese, Ignazio Man- 
zoni, who, perhaps unwittingly, and in another way, is also of service to the 
movement communicated by Hayer, Migliara, and the others we have 
enumerated. Possessed of real talent, but poor, unfortunate, and every 
hope of his breast centering on a marriage with a young girl whom he 
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directed them, he has perhaps instinctively contributed to the 
democratic character of the movement that impels everything ; 
but materialism held him prisoner, and kept him in the rear. tie 
depicted the people in their extrinsic ; Migliara essayed to mora- 
lize their intrinsic. 

The only man that remains for us to name after Migliara 
among the artists known to us, and in accordance with our view 
of the subject, is the son-in-law of Manzoni, Masstmo AzEGLI10, 
of ‘Turin, the author of ‘ Ettore Fiéramoscea,’ a romance well 
known in England. There are many others, no doubt, who are 
enlisted under the standard of the new school; Nappi, the two 
brothers Moia (Luigi and Federico), ‘Toncini, Dell’ Acqua, and 
others beside ; but they are imitators, more or less apt, of Hayez 
and Migliara. ‘They add nothing to them ; they do not establish 
for themselves a sufficiently peculiar individuality ; and this is 
not an evil as respects Art, since it has need of a school, but it 
dispenses with any occasion for dwelling on their performances, 
We should equally have various names to quote if we were treat- 
ing of Art in respect to execution, and not_as regards idea—Co- 
merio and Molteni among others; but from the poetical origi- 
nality of his conceptions, from his faculty of idealization, and his 
entirely modern tendencies, Azeglio alone, as a painter of land- 
scapes with figures, is detached from all, and stands on his own 
basis. Bisi, Nava, Gozzi, Cannella, imitate nature to a pro- 
digy, but nothing more. Now it is not the imitation of nature 
that makes Art, for if it were so, who would care for it? Is not the 


passionately loved, he set his future fate on the success of a picture, repre- 
senting ‘Tasso reading his Poem to Eleonora,’ which he exhibited at Milan. 
It was a meritorious and promising painting, but, like every first perform- 
ance, it betrayed some effort and indecision. One journal, ‘The Vespa,’ 
spoke of it not only unfavourably, but in so savage a style that young Man- 
zoni became furious, assaulted the editor in the public street, and fled to 
Rome, despairing and pennyless. His studies interrupted by want of means, 
his mind became a prey to rage and indignation ; in a short time he returned 
to Milan, perspiring bitterness at every pore, ridiculing sarcastically all that 
he had seen at Rome, whether of ancient or modern painting. Driven, for 
subsistence, to renovate pictures, and to accept any kind of employment, 
however beneath him, a mass of indignation accumulated in his soul, till he 
found a vehicle for it in a species of caricature, something after the fashion 
of Callotta, but more spirited, and more animated by the tendencies of the 
epoch, and in this he has acquired a sort of celebrity. An active workman, 
with a vein of satire, at times bitter, at times jesting, often with traits 
worthy of Hogarth, he attacks social prejudices and inequalities, the aris- 
tocracy, professional empiricism, and literary pedantry, in a crowd of pieces 
that are much sought after. He resides at Milan, an epigrammatic tirailleur 
in the service of an element for which Pinelli has designed the silhouette, 
of which Migliara has sketched the domestic drama, and of which Hayez 
has faintly outlined the epic. 
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original ever before us? Art has to fill a certain function in the 
world; it explains and in some sort continues God’s creation on 
earth. 

To this vocation it appears to us, the men we have enume- 
rated, answer; and contemplating the state of the Art in other 
countries, we think in conscience that they are sufficient to 
establish a degree of advancement in Italian Painting, such as 
we should be pleased to see everywhere. In truth, we are 
astonished, in works of Art, to meet such sentiments as the fol- 
lowing :—* A |’ autre extremité du Continent une nation languit, 
egalement privée des inspirations du Beau; l’Italie, mére géné- 
reuse de la civilisation moderne, git maintenant au plus bas 
dégré..... Citer des noms, sérait outrager sa gloire.”— Essai 
d@’ une Philosophie de ? Art, par C. Robert. Paris. 1836.* 








* And lest we should take M. Roberts's assertion for the sorry caprice of 
an isolated writer, what follows is to be found in this year’s July number of 
the best periodical in France, ‘The Revue des Deux Mondes :’—* Painting 
is almost extinct in Italy: Camuccini at Rome, Benvenute at Florence, Ap- 
piani, Bossi, Sabatelli at Milan, are the last painters of that country who 
have obtained any vogue. . . . Their reputation proves but one thing—the 
decay of the art and the bad taste of the public.” What their reputation 
proved years since, and what it is at the present day in Italy, we have 
shown; what their reputation still is in foreign countries, and what it 
proves, namely, absolute ignorance respecting the existing state of Italian art, 
is eminently shown by the article we are speaking of. M. Frederic Mercey, 
the writer of it, has certainly furnished us with one of the richest specimens 
of ignorance, superficiality, and humbug that we are acquainted with. We 
think a few lines of extract may not be without their use :— 

“ Sabatelli, who has been dead some years, is the only one of the three 
Milanese in whom we can discover any sparks of genius. . . . As to the 
painters that are said in Italy to be of the second order, we really know not 
in what rank to class them; they occupy the dull space that extends from 
mediocrity to worse. At Milan the number of these painters is considerable, 
and the greater part of them are still copying David and Girodel. Messieurs 
Hayez, Carlo Arienti, Luigi Prisi, and Fermini, have been for some 
years imitators of the new French school. . . . They are but meagre imi- 
tators of the manner of Scheffer, Delaroche, &c. . . . Bezzuoli was at first a 
timid imitator of Gerard; he now cultivates the precise, ornate, but some- 
what vulgar manner of M. Delaroche. . . . The apartments of the library 
in the Vatican at Rome, exhibiting a representation of the principal events 
in the life of Pius VII, and the exhibition at the Porta del Popolo in 1839, 
betray the deplorable state of the art. We admit that the men who finished 
the Duomo at Milan are wanting neither in fecundity or science, nor in 
ingenious combinations, nor in a profound knowledge of the resources and 
secrets of the craft,” &c. &c. 

Sabatelli (the father, evidently) is not a Milanese; nor is he dead, unless 
it be very recently ; nor has he anything in common with the painters quoted. 
There is something ridiculous, to one ever so slightly acquainted with Italy, 
in talking of an imitation of French painters by the Italians. Apart from 
its egregious falsehood as an artistical fact, if there be a school unknown to 
Italian artists, that school is the French, and the very names of Scheffer, 
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In Italy, as everywhere else, Art has to search out for itself a 
creed, and to re-cast the Ideal to be symbolized on a basis more and 
more social, and better adapted to the intelligence and wants of 
the era. Nevertheless, in that temple where God no longer is, or 
rather is not yet, end where we can contemplate but men, Italy 
is, perhaps, nearer than are other countries to the sacred altar on 
which God will descend. We speak not of England, and with 
reason. In France, though eminent artists have appeared there 
of late years, Art does not seem yet to have fixed on her route. 
In Germany, we have that grand anachronism called the New 
German School. The inspiration that is working in the brains 
of Schadow, Overbeck, and Cornelius, sprung from Rome. <A 
wandering ray of a sun that has shone on the Vatican, is now, as 
regards Painting, lighting up the old cities of Germany; but it 
is a beam of the setting sun, that gilds the distant heights with 
its melancholy refraction long after the orb is below the horizon. 
The Catholic school has no longer dogma nor theogony; it may 
write history, but can no longer create it—paint saints, not make 
them. In Italy they know this well. 

The materialist school—we have no intention of inquiring 
where is its present seat—has had its sentence passed ; we have 
expressed our own opinion respecting it with sufficient clearness. 
When Novalis said that man’s body was sacred as a temple, he 
said the truth; and we can best comprehend the profound mean- 
ing of the saying when contemplating the labours of the great 
painters. Yes, the form is sacred, but it is because God has 
chosen to take up his abode therein. The materialist school pro- 
ceeds as if the form were sacred of itself; they forget the divine 
spark; they reverence the mere carcase, and garland putrescence 
with roses. 

The exclusively spiritualist school—and to this the German 
New Catholic school resolves itself—sacrifices form to spirit. 
They would willingly make corpses of their human beings, were 
the power to be accorded them of crossing the hands of the life- 





Delaroche, &c., have scarcely been heard of. Everybody knows that the 
choice of the artists destined to work for the Pontifical government is ruled 
by intrigue, and the patronage of a few individuals entirely ignorant of art 
or skill. Everybody knows also that at Rome good artists exhibit only in 
their ateliers, and that the exhibition at the Porta del Popolo receives only 
the works of a few foreign artists, or of Italians so poor as not to have 
ateliers. The men who completed the Duomo at Milan are Amati for the 
facade, and Cignola for the staircase ; all who have seen their labours are 
aware that they are deficient in precisely all those very qualities that 
M. Mercey is pleased to bestow on them, &c. &c. 

We ask pardon of our readers for this long note, but really a note was 
all that we could afford to M. Mercey. 
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less bodies, of imprinting the calmness of resignation on their 
brows, and implanting the fire of divine love in their eyes. They 
would tie the feet of the created, and would envelope it in ban- 
dages, as the Egyptians did their mummies, in fear lest, in stepping 
over the flowers of the world, it should arrive at the discovery 
that here below also, for those who can see it, there is God and 
his work to develope. ‘They would condemn their man to im- 
mobility, to make him take up as little of the world as possible. 
‘Thus they can end only in contemplation. The beings they in- 
voke will suffer and will enjoy inactivity. a will live amongst 
us, but not with our life, and we shall not live theirs—our fellows, 
but not our brethren. We shall be able to admire them, but not 
to inspire ourselves with love and activity by them or for them. 

Between these two routes, Painting must strike out another, 
or perish, and as she cannot perish, a new path she will discover. 
To speak more correctly, she will continue, and she will ad- 
vance progressively in that path which all the great masters have 
successively trod. For neither Raphael nor Michael Angelo 
approved of this divorce, this immolation of matter to spirit, or 
of spirit to matter. ‘They expressed the harmonization of the 
two such as it was conceived and was possible at their epoch. 
By means of form they inearcerated such Ideal as the epoch 
exhibited to those privileged souls, notable for genius and for 
love. Raphael’s virgins do not contemplate—they love, and 
are ready to devote themselves, as are all that love : and Michael 
Angelo’s men, neither do they contemplate—they act; they 
know that the Father reveals himself not only by beauty, but 
also by strength. And thus were these men truly great: at one 
bound they fixed themselves at the point where God and hu- 
manity intersect. 

This point of intersection is now, we think, higher; and 
Painting must reach it. From what it denies, as well as from 
what it affirms, the new school of Italian Painting seems to us 
aware of this; and therefore have we thought this notice useful. 
It is good to know what men are doing in regard to Painting in 
that old birth-land of all Art. Perchance it may be with Italy 
as with the sacred forests of the ancients,—every sound bears an 
oracle. J. M. 
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Art V.—Report upon the Select Committee on Import Duties, 
together with Minutes of Evidence, an Appendix and an Index. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, August 6, 
1840. 


HEN the earth was created, subject to the vicissitudes of 
day and night, of heat and cold—with an infinite variety 
of productions on its surface, and of treasures within its bosom ; 
the ocean which girded it, and the streams and the rivers which 
rolled into that ocean all pregnant with creative energy—the dews, 
and rains, and sunshine co-operating for the production of multitu- 
dinous objects for use and beauty—while animal life in its un- 
numbered forms was multiplied through every region which could 
furnish the means of its existence and continuance ; and man 
appeared, the master-piece and the monarch of creation— man, 
taught by early instinct and trained by intellectual superiority to 
make all the gifts of nature subordinate to his own felicity, —what 
would seem to have been the first teachings of wisdom but to 
obtain and to diffuse those innumerable sources of enjoyment 
which the father of all had so abundantly spread on the great 
table of the world, to which he invited all his children ? 

And in the earlier, simpler stages of society, man never dreamed 
of raising any barrier to the interchange of good. If his means 
of happiness were few, it was because his power was limited of 
obtaining the elements of happiness; he created no impediments 
to the transmission of benefits; he provided for himself, or sought 
from others, the most grateful food which he could obtain ; he clad 
himself in the most convenient and comfortable garments which 
were accessible to him; he built himself the most commodious 
dwelling he could devise; he welcomed from the hands of his 
neighbour such objects of his desire as he did not possess, and 
willingly transferred in interchange those which he valued 
less. 

The progress of knowledge, and with it the increase of com- 
merce and of wealth, may be traced in the increased facilities 
given to intercourse between man and man. Communication and 
civilization are almost convertible terms. The inventors of a 
wheel or of a rudder, they who first started a carriage or 
launched a vessel, are entitled to the very highest places among 
the benefactors of their race. ‘They represent the struggle to 
obtain benefits unenjoyed before. ‘To trace the successive im- 
provements from the rudest barrow, dragged over the unformed 
pathway, to the locomotive engine, impelled with rapid velocity 
over the iron rail which it seems scarcely to touch as it flies, or 
to the yet more wondrous, the incalculable rapidity with which 
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words and thoughts are conveyed by the electrical telegraph—to 
watch the developments of mind acting first on the nk a tree 
before it is scooped as a canoe to be trusted with its solitary 
adventurer upon the tranquil river, to that mighty consumma- 
tion, a huge steamer crossing the Atlantic, and defying boiling seas 
and bursting storms,—would be to record a series of intellectual 
triumphs, delightful and encouraging in their advances, each one 
depositing new sources of wealth, new germs of prosperity, new 
eléments of commercial intercourse. And, if curbed and confined 
as human energies have been by restrictions and prohibitions, 
by impediments and difficulties, by hostile laws and sinister inte- 
rests, by prejudices and passions, by personal and political jealou- 
sies,—if even now so much has been done, how infinitely increased 
would be the field of exertion, if labour, and knowledge, and 
capital were allowed to act in their full and unrestrained energies ! 

Now, if the best evidence of the improved condition of the 
human race is to be sought in the subjugation of those difficulties 
by which in the ruder state of society man is isolated from man, is 
it not strange that intelligent legislators should be found not en- 
gaged in removing, but in creating, barriers to inter-communica- 
tion ; not lowering, but raising, impediments to the free interchange 
of commodities ; not aiding men to transfer tooneanother what they 
may severally desire to alienate or obtain, but interfering with the 
poor man’s labour, the rich man’s capital, the adventurous man’s 
enterprise, the instructed man’s knowledge, the active man’s 
exertion, by narrowing to each and to all the spheres of profitable 
engagement? For by every impost, by every restriction, by every 
prohibition, is the value of labour, of capital, of knowledge, enter- 
prise, and activity diminished. 

With institutions such as those which exist in this country, the 
results ought not to excite surprise. If legislation were controlled 
or directed by the many, the interests of the many would be 
provided for by the acts of the legislature; but as the few, and 
not the many, are the depositaries of political power, the interests 
of the few, and not of the many, are attended to by the lawgiver. 
A representative body is only a more condensed and manageable 
instrument for giving effect to the will of the represented. Now, 
if the interests of the represented few are in a state of hostility 
to those of the unrepresented many, however great the amount 
of interest may be on one side, and however small on the other, 
the small represented interest will (as far as legislation can make 
it) prevail over the great unrepresented interest. To expect that 
men, whether legislators or not, should make not their own inte- 
rests but the interests of others the object of their primary regard, 
is to suppose that men are divested of all that constitutes human 
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character. It is not in our nature to care more for others than 
we care for ourselves, and all that can be done by legislation for 
the general happiness must be brought about by making the 
legislature a representative of the general interests. 

Of what use, then, is the exhibition of the grievances which are 
suffered, if the redress of those grievances be hopeless? Not 
hopeless altogether, for some of the vices of legislation grow 
out of ignorance, and that ignorance may be enlightened and 
removed. At all events, every attempt should be made; for in 
proportion to the power with which ignorance is invested will be 
the mischief it produces. ‘The ignorance of the subject many 
is deplorable enough, but its evil consequences are for the most 
part of a negative character; but the ignorance of the ruling few 
is the source of boundless evil ; it damages the interests of society 
in all its ramifications, it sanctions wrong by legislation, it corrupts 
and corrodes justice at its very source, and undermines the bases 
of authority by connecting and associating authority with ideas of 
oppression and injury. 

‘There may be, too, another ground for hope; there is peril in 
the long perpetration of injustice, however that injustice may 
be authorized by law. From a sense of uneasiness and alarm 
in the minds of misrulers, a large portion of our securities against 
misrule have been wrested. ‘The sinister interests, “ insecure 
in their possessions,” frequently feel the necessity of surrendering 
something, in order to preserve the rest. The risk of resistance 
to the demands of enlightened opinion may be greater than the 
sacrifices which the cession of a part of these demands may call for. 
More favourable conditions may be obtained by compromise than 
can be hoped for from a contest in which right and reason are on 
the side of the multitude, and privilege and monopoly are to be 
defended by a small minority, aided indeed by the authority of 
the state. But that authority, without the support of public 
opinion, becomes more and more enfeebled. It cannot secure to 
itself respect, or win a willing obedience, unless it harmonises with 
the popular sentiment. Long before the sense of the community 
can direct the machine of government, it is able to impede and 
sometimes even to nullify its action. Non-obedience and resist- 
ance assume a thousand forms before they take the character of 
rebellion against authority. 

The first impediments to free and uninterrupted interchange 
between man and man had their origin in the necessities, real 
or pretended, of princes and potentates to levy contributions on 
the community. ‘The advantages and blessings of barter might, 
it was supposed, be well purchased at some pecuniary sacrifices 
to be made by the buyer and the seller. The money levied b 
this indirect and insidious taxation was not so easily otiaatel 
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and seemed less oppressively exacted than if the tax-gatherer 
made his direct demand on the tax-payer. A smaller sum raised 
in the avowed shape of an impost, bearing the name of a specific 
tax, and passing immediately from the purse of the taxed to the 
public treasury, has in it something more galling than a larger 
amount ar in some veiled and mysterious shape, by the 
additional cost of an article of consumption. So unpopular 
is direct taxation, that even in the United States, where public 
opinion irresistibly controls all the means by which the national 
revenues are raised, it has been found necessary to look to the 
costly, and crooked, and pernicious agency of the custom-house to 
provide for the wants of the state. Yet it might be demonstrated, 
that with infinite benefit to commerce, with great advantage to 
the general interests, and by a far simpler and more economical 
mode of collection, direct taxation would supply the required 
funds. A wise financial system, while it emancipated com- 
merce from all its shackles, would inquire how the necessary 
income of government could be provided with the least diminu- 
tion of the public wealth,—how capital could be most easily 
reached, and most fairly assessed, so that as little of it as pos- 
sible should be wasted in its transit from the governed to the 
governors. 

The demands of direct taxation are intelligible and palpable 
to all. ‘The amount of evil done can be made a subject of easy 
calculation; but the concealed and insidious plunderings of in- 
direct taxation who can estimate? In this country they absorb 
more than half the money payment of labour. If every impedi- 
ment to the unrestricted purchase and sale of the produce of 
industry, agricultural and manufacturing, were removed, and 
fifty per cent. taken from the rates of wages by a direct tax on 
the labourer, there can be little doubt that his contribution and 
sacrifices would be less than they now are. 

For contributions raised for the services of the state and 
for the objects of government, there is a plea, even though they 
should be levied by indirect taxation. What cannot be justified— 
what will not be tolerated when the subject becomes understood 
—is the enormous amount of taxation imposed on the people for 
no state service, for no public object, but solely and exclusively 
for the benefit of a sinister interest, of a law-created monopoly. 
When a custom-house duty is raised on an article which comes 
in competition with no article of home-production, the whole of 
that duty (less the cost of collection) goes to the treasury; but 
when a foreign article has to meet a home-produced article in the 
domestic market, a tax upon that foreign article raises the selling 
price of the home production to the extent of the tax ; and not only 
does no portion of this increased cost go to the public revenues, 
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but it takes away from the consumer the means of contributing to 
those revenues to the whole extent of the amount absorbed by the 
extra price. Hence custom-house duties should be levied alone 
on foreign articles which do not come into competition with 
home-produced articles, as it is only by the adoption of this 
principle that the additional cost paid by the consumer in con- 
sequence of the duty goes to the public treasury. 

The evidence laid before the Import Duties’ Committee on 
this subject is of a novel and striking character. It has made—- 
it could not but make—a great impression on the country. ‘Taxed 
as we are by known and palpable imposts, it appears that the 
concealed and unavowed taxation is far more burthensome. 
Nearly fifty millions are levied for the service of the state, but a 
far higher amount is furtively collected for the encouragement 
and support of agricultural and colonial monopolies. In the heavy 
drain of enormous fiscal demands we pay the penalty of the rash 
wars, the busy meddlings, the costly corruptions of our fore- 
fathers; but larger still are the sacrifices we are compelled to 
make by the laws which fetter trade, depreciate labour, absorb 
capital, and levy imposts on every consumer. On this subject 
the committee says :— 

‘* Your committee cannot refrain from impressing strongly on the 
attention of the house that the effect of prohibitory duties, while they 
are of course wholly unproductive to the revenue, is to impose an 
indirect tax on the consumer, often equal to the whole difference of 
price between the British article and the foreign article which the 
prohibition excludes. This fact has been strongly and emphatically 
urged on your committee by several witnesses; and the enormous 
extent of taxation so levied cannot fail to awaken the attention of the 
house. On articles of food alone, it is averred, according to the 
testimony laid before the committee, that the amount taken from the 
consumer exceeds the amount of all the other taxes which are levied 
by the government. And the witnesses concur in the opinion that 
the sacrifices of the community are not confined to the loss of revenue, 
but that they are accompanied by injurious effects upon wages and 
capital; they diminish greatly the productive powers of the country, 
and limit our active trading relations. 

‘¢ Somewhat similar is the action of high and protective duties. 
These impose upon the consumer a tax equal to the amount of the 
duties levied upon the foreign article, whilst they also increase the 
price of all the competing home-produced articles to the same amount 
as the duty; but that increased price goes, not to the treasury, but to 
the protected manufacturer. It is obvious that high protective du- 
ties check importation, and consequently are unproductive to the 
revenue; and experience shows, that the profit to the trader, the 
benefit to the consumer, and the fiscal interests of the country, are 
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all sacrificed when heavy import duties impede the interchange of 
commodities with other nations.” — Report, p. v. 


Mr J. D. Hume puts the subject in a simple and emphatic 
shape :— 

‘¢ T have always considered that the increase of price, in conse- 
quence of protection, amounted to a tax. If I am made to pay 
ls. 6d. by law for an article which, in the absence of that law, I 
could buy for Is., I consider the 6d. a tax, and I pay it with regret, 
because it does not go to the revenue of the country ; and therefore 
I do not, in return, share the benefit of that payment as a contribu- 
tion to the revenue. I must be taxed a second time for the state.” — 
Ibid., p. 91. 

Again :— 

“ You are of opinion that all those protective duties are in fact a 
direct tax upon the community, by raising the price of every one of 
those articles to the consumer /—Most decidedly. I cannot analyze 
the charge which I pay in any other way, than that part of it is the 
price of the commodity, and part is a duty, though it goes out of my 
private pocket into another private pocket, instead of into that of the 
public.”’"—Jbid., pp. 97, 98. 


And further :— 


“The burden of this protective system generally exceeds the whole 
amount of taxation paid to the state?—I conceive so, taking the cost 
and the evil consequences together, if that evil was equally subject 
to computation. It is the case with many duties, such as some of 
the excise duties, which are more injurious in their regulations than 
they are in the sum taken from the people, though you cannot esti- 
mate the injurious effect. I conceive the actual money paid, and 
the evil effect computed in money, would be more than the whole 
revenue of the country.”—Thid., p. 101. 


Applying these general principles to the existing state of 
things in detail, the following evidence was elicited by the com- 
mittee :— 


‘¢ Have you ever made a calculation as to the amount of taxation 
which the community pay in consequence of the increased price of 
wheat and butchers’ meat, which is occasioned by the monopoly now 
held by land ?—I think that a tolerable calculation may be made of 
that increased charge. It is generally calculated that each person, 
upon the average, consumes a quarter of wheat a year. Assuming, 
then, the amount of duty that this wheat paid, or the price enhanced 
by protection, whatever that is, as far as bread goes, to be 10s., 
it would be that amount upon the whole population. Then you 
could hardly say less than, perhaps, double that for butchers’ meat 
and other matters; so that if we were to say that the corn is enhanced 
by 10s. a quarter, there would be that 10s, and 20s. more as the 
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increase of the price of meat and other agricultural productions, 
including hay and oats for horses, barley for beer, as well as butter 
and cheese. That would be 36,000,000/. a year, and the public are 
in fact paying that as effectually out of their pockets as if it did go 
to the revenue in the form of direct taxes.”—Mr J. D. Hume's Evi- 
dence, pp. 100, 101. 

“ In the building of ships, the expense of timber must be a very 
great consideration; and the price is enhanced by the high duties, 
There is a duty of 55s. a load on foreign oak; that must raise the 
price in a great measure, if not entirely, by 55s. for every load of 
oak that is cut in this country. The shipowner cannot build so 
cheap, in consequence of this high price of oak.” —Jbid., p. 123. 

‘¢ It is a tax, in the first instance, on the people for the benefit of 
the shipowner, and the policy of this country deeming it necessary to 
support the shipowner under his share of the tax, with a view to the 
national marine, it must bear, in a circuitous way, again upon the 
people, as the consumers of all commodities carried in British 
ships. 

“ Does it not also become a tax on every man who uses oak in 
England ?—No doubt, there cannot be two prices for the same com- 
modity, and not only shipowners build to a great disadvantage, but 
for every purpose for which oak is used in this country the consumer 
is taxed in the same manner. The only difference is, that the ship- 
owner is reimbursed by his privileges, and the common consumer is 
not.”—Jbid., p. 124. 

‘« T estimate that the consumption of butchers’ meat in this country 
cannot be less than 50 lbs. per head per annum; it has been fre- 
quently estimated at double that amount. Now this, on 25,000,000 
of consumers, makes a consumption of 1,250,000,000 lbs. per annum. 
If the prohibition of foreign cattle and foreign butchers’ meat only 
raise the price here Id. a pound, it will be found that there is an 
indirect taxation of more than 5,000,000/. sterling levied upon the 
community. If the added value is 2d. a pound, which I am dis- 
posed to think is nearer the truth, it will be then seen that 
10,000,000/. are taken from the community in consequence of the 
prohibition of foreign meat; and if it should appear that the estimate 
is correct, which many statisticians have considered as the average of 
consumption in this country, viz. 100 lbs. per annum, that is, about 
a third of a pound per day per individual ; if the consumption be as 
great as that, then 20,000,000/. sterling are levied annually upon the 
consumer upon that article alone.” —Dr Bowring’s Evidence, p. 52. 

‘* Supposing that, of every sort of corn, the consumption of this 
country is 45,000,000 of quarters—I do not speak of wheat only, 
but corn generally—upon that, if the rise of price, in consequence of 
the exclusion of competing foreign corn, be 5s. per quarter, it is clear 
that the corn laws impose an indirect taxation of more than 
11,000,000/. sterling upon the community.” —Jbid., p. 53. 

‘* Have you ever calculated the amount paid by the consumer for 
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the present monopoly of the sugar market ?—The consumer pays, at 
the present moment, about 50 per cent. in addition.” —Mr M‘Grregor’s 
Evidence, p. 48. 

“ At the present time the duty upon sugar imported from the 
British colonies being 24s., and on that imported from other places 
31. 3s. per ewt., the difference in the price, without the duty, between 
the one description and the other is so great, that it, in some cases, 
will answer the — of the consumer to pay the higher duty upon 
foreign sugar, the difference being about 40s. or 41s. per ewt. 

‘* Can you state the difference per lb. ?—Forty-one shillings per 
ewt. would be 4}d. per lb. 

*¢ Can you state how much more the English consumer pays than 
the foreign consumer pays for sugar?—At the present time the 
English consumer pays, exclusive of duty, upwards of 34d. per 
Ib. more than the foreign consumer.”—Mr Porter’s Evidence, pp. 
197, 198. 


On the subject of timber, Mr John Mitchell gives this evi- 
dence :— 


«« Are the committee to understand from all your evidnece that the 
effect of the present high duty on timber, and the manner in which 
the measurement takes place, becomes to the consumer in England a 
very heavy tax ?—Yes, a very heavy tax indeed. 

“* Does not it also prevent the competition of English shipping 
with the shipping of the world, which otherwise we should be able 
té carry on ?—Most unquestionably. 

“ Does not it drive capital, which would be employed in English 
ship-building, to ship-building abroad ?—U nquestionably. 

‘¢ Does not it deprive the revenue also of the large income that 
would arise from the duties being reduced ?—In consequence of the 
duties being reduced, the importation would be much more consi- 
derable, consequently I should anticipate that the revenue would be 
increased. 

““ Upon all those grounds, you consider the present rate of duties 
injurious to the community generally ?—Unquestionably.”—Jbid., 
p- 234. 

The system which has been adopted in the custom-house legis- 
lation of this country—if that can be called a system which is 
full of the most glaring contradictions and absurdities—requires 
to be made subservient to some guiding principle, and this 
= is clearly laid down by the committee. The custom- 

ouse ought to be a machine for collecting state revenue, for 
registering imports and exports for statistical purposes, and 
nothing more. It should never be made an instrument for 
creating or protecting monopolies, for throwing unnecessary 
impediments in the way of commercial transactions—still less for 
levying indirect imposts upon the community in favour of certain 
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sinister interests. As it is, behind the screen of what is called 
protection, a vast amount of money is drawn from the wages of 
the labourer and the capital of the merchant. An unseen, 
undiscoverable agent, is busy in carrying on the work of spolia- 
tion. In addition to the avowed and measurable burthens, far 
greater than were ever before imposed upon a nation—burthens 
whose amount would never have entered into the conception 
of our forefathers—in addition to an annual demand of nearly 
fifty millions, there is a sly, insidious plundering of an amount 
yet more enormous. Upon almost every article of food we eat, 
or of beverage we drink—upon most of the garments with 
which we are clad, as on the habitations in which we dwell, upon 
almost every necessary, every comfort, every luxury of life, twe 
tax-gatherers have preyed. ‘The one, an unmasked custom-house 
or excise officer, who tells us frankly the extent of his exactions ; 
the other comes in the shape of alandlord or colonial monopolist, 
stealthily filching our purses, and when detected, excusing him- 
self by the avowal, that, being taxed by the state, he must 
trouble us for the means of discharging the claim. The 
English landlord and the English labourer are the very personifi- 
cations of Holy Writ, the living effigies of scriptural description— 
* Unto him that hath (the landlord) shall be given, but unto him 
that hath not (the labourer) shall be taken away even that which 
he seemeth to have.” 

Thesacrifices made by the revenue for the support of a protective, 
or rather a restrictive, system of commercial policy, merit a more 
detailed examination. It was shown to the committee (Mr 
Macgregor’s evidence, p.6) that of 1,150 articles rated in the 
tariff, and producing 22,962,610/. revenue, 146 articles give 
22,881,850/. ; so that 1,004 articles are taxed on importation for 
the sake of 80,760/. 

Ten articles of importation gave, in 1839, the following re- 
ceipts, viz. :-— 
. Sugar and Molasses - £4,820,197 
Tea - 3,658,763 
Tobacco - 3,495,686 
. Spirits - - 2,615,413 
Wine - 1,849,308 
Timber and Dye Woods 1,668,584 
Corn - - - 1,131,075 
Coffee and Cocoa - 794,818 
- Wool (Cotton and Sheep’s) 556,225 

Fruits - - 462,002 


In all » £21,052,071 
Vor. XXXYV. No. II, Er 
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So that the simplification of the tariff to the extent of relieving 
1,140 articles from any import duty at all, and imposing duties 
on ten articles alone, would only risk a revenue of 1,800,000. ; 
and supposing the articles chargeable with import duties were 
raised to sixteen, the amount of receipts, according to the same 
returns (for 1839), would be as follows :— 


11. Provisions - - £368,560 
12. Tallow 181,999 
13. Seeds 145,712 
14. Spices - 98,261 
15. Hides and Skins 94,987 
16. Oils + - 69,964 


£959,483 


Thus the risk of revenue, even though the duties should continue 
unchanged on the sixteen articles, would not amount to a million. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the complete emancipation 
of the remaining articles would lead to a considerably increased 
demand for those that would continue taxed, since the extension 
of imports must lead to an extension of exports, and with that 
extension a demand for labour, an increase of wages, and a cor- 
responding increase in the consumption of those articles on which 
the import duty would continue to be levied. 

Similar results were exhibited in another form by Mr Porter 
(p- 208), whose evidence shows that 17 articles, producing above 
100,000/. each, give 21,700,630/. revenue; and 29 articles, pro- 
ducing above 10,000/. each, give 898,661/. 

Of the whole custom-house revenues 944 ¢ are given by 17 
articles ; 3,3 are given by 29 articles; while all others give only 
138. More emphatic evidence of the necessity of change can 
hardly be conceived. 

But reform should not stop at a mere simplification of the 
tariff, by allowing the importation of all except the most produc- 
tive articles. Other rates of duties, which would facilitate the 
demand for the taxed imports, should be levied. Mr M‘Gregor 
laid before the committee a revised tariff, the importance of which 
entitles it to a place in our pages. 
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PAPER delivered in by J. M‘Grecor, Esq., and referred to in his evidence of 
16 July, 1840. 





PRO FORMA TABLE OR TARIFF OF NEW CUSTOMS’ DUTIES, 
upon a more Equitable and Fiscal Basis. 





Articles. 


Proposed 
Rate 
of Duty. 


| 


Present 
Rate 
of Duty. 


Estimated 


Revenue 
on Proposed 
Scale. 





Animals; viz. 
Asses - 
Goats - 
Horned cattle - — 
Horses, mares, or geld- 

ings - - 
Mules - 
Sheep - 
Swine e 


- each 


— 
—o 


Carriages, all sorts 
per 1002. value 





3| Coffee and cocoa per Ib. 
Produce of and im- 
ported from all Bri- 

tish possessions, in- 
cluding the states 

under British pro- 
tection in the Penin- 

sula - _ per lb. 


4! Cotton wool, sheep’s wool, 
| goat’s ditto, and all other 
kinds of hair. &c. cwt. 
The produce of, and 
imported from, a 
British possession 
per ewt. 

| Food; viz. 
Wheat - per qr. 

Barley - 

Rye, peas, and beans 
Oats - 
Maize or Indian corn 
Buck wheat, bear or 
bigg  - © «= 
Flour - per 196 lbs. 
Barley and oatmeal, 
Indian corn, meal, 


&e. . per 196 ibs, 





Ale, beer, or mum, per bar. 


COOkh 
tm 


_ 
wNNoo oncos 


o coor 
— 
(—) 


I 
oo 
oo 





So eAacoe ooca 





£. « @ 
- prohibited 
- « ditto. 
- - ditto. 


100 

010 0 
- prohibited 
- - ditto. 


213 0 


30 0 0 
01 8 


006 


| = prohibited 


except near- 


| ly at famine 


prices. 





: 794,818 


1,089,779 
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Proposed | Present Revenue seme 
Articles. Rate } Rate for — 
of Duty. | of Duty. 1839. on — 





Food—continued. 

Rice, not being rough 
ewt,. 
—roughorpaddy — 
— from British pos- | 
sessions, &c. per cwt.| 

Potatoes - -— 
Onions - per bush. 
Maccaroni - per lb. 
Beef and pork, salted 
cwt. 

Ditto, smoked — 
Sausages - per Ib. 
Bacon and hams, cwt. 
Beef, pork, and all kinds 
of butchers’ meat, 
fresh - - ewt, - prohibited |- 
Butter ~- -_— - S . 213,077 
—— - - 010 6 105,219 | 
Egg - pe er 120 0 010 12,014 | 
Fish, ofallkinds - val, | - - chiefly 
prohibited. 2,040 


£. 


th 
o 
~ 


m bo Se 


32,297 | 





oecoocEe oso 
03 





— 
Om NOW 
S2ro Oncoroseas 


co-= 


800,000 


— British taking - _— 2 
Fruit, ofall kinds - ‘ - | 10 to 200%, 437,046 500,000 
Hay - per load 10 0 1 4 0 5 

| Indigo, cochineal, and ver- 
digris- - perlb,| 0 0 4 01 6 | 

— from British a | 37,624 30,000 
sions - | 00 8 00 3} 








Undressed - - | 23°), ad val. 


duties, — . 
10 to 505 62,676 50,000 
Dressed or tanned - | 5%, ditto - - 
Manufactures; viz. 
Of glass (exclusive of | 

excise). 

Of silk, all kinds ° 
Of paper (excepting | 
writing paper) - 2,681 |) 500,000 
Of leather and skins, 
boots, shoes, gloves, 


- various | 27,326 
duties, 
20 to 500", 

- -|}| 247,362 


Hides and tien all aioe 5 - various | 


c. - - . 24,874 
Of linen and hemp (ex- 
cept canvas) - - 14,182 
Of cotton, wool, and 
hair - . 316,425 
Of metals, minerals, 
clays, and earths, 
stone, wood, precious ' ‘ 
stones, feathers, and 126,930 
all other manufac. a | 
tures, not other- 443,355 
wise enumerated or 
charged - e 





























ay 


‘imated 
venue 
-roposed 
icale, 


00,000 


00,000 


30,000 


00,000 
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No Articles. 


Proposed 
Rate 
of Duty. 


Estimated 
Revenue 
on Proposed 
Scale. 


Revenue 
for 


1839. 


— 





| 
| 
| 
| 


—_— 


9; Metals and minerals, and 
stones of all kinds: 
| Raw or smelted - 


Forged or hammered 


10 | Oils of all kinds: 
per 1002. value 
| From British posses- 
sions and from west 
| coast of Africa - 


1] | Seeds and grains : 
} Flax, hemp, and rape 
seed - - qr. 
Mustard seed - 
Ditto, ground - - 
Carraway seed - 
All other seeds and 
grains, not otherwise 
enumerated - cwt. 


| 
| 
| 


12| Spices ofall kinds: per Ib. 


| From British posses- 
sions - - . 
13) Spirits : 

Distilled, of all kinds 
(except aqua-fortis 
and spirits of turpen- 
tine to be used in 
manufactures) gall, 

Produce of, and im- 
ported from, a Bri- 
tish possession, gall, 

Liquors and spirits, 
sweetened or pre- 
pared, the produce 
of, and imported 
from, any British 
possession - . 

Aqua-fortis and spirits 
of turpentine - cwt. 


4 Tallow: per ewt. 
| Produce of, and im- 
ported from, a Bri- 

tish possession 


li Teak - 


per lb. 


16 Tobacco: - - per lb. 
From British posses- 
sions - 


Manyfactured 


£. & £. & 
1°/, ad val. 


Oo) 
5*/o 


d, 


- + various 
duties. 


10 to 30°, 
10, — 
10 to 400°), 


0 
23°), 





ie various 
duties, 
from 
5 to 200°), 
| 
020 | 
i 
! 
20°/, ad val. | 
| duties, 


| 


] 0°), 











| | 
| 20 to 600%, | 


£. £. 


{ 33,170 


70,032 100,000 








| 


- + Various | 


89,202 


| 


2,615,442 


181,999 


3,658,800 


3,495,686 
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Proposed Present 
Articles, Rate Rate 
of Duty. of Duty. 








Sugar : | £ » da £. 3s. d. 

Clayed, and in any way | 
refined - - cwt. 0 

Muscavado, brown and | 3 3 0 
yellow - ° = 

Produce of, and im- 
ported from British 
possessions, clayed, 
white, and in any | 
way refined - — 

Ditto, ditto, Musca- 
vado - -_— 

Refined - -_— 

Melasses - -_— 

Produce of, and im- 
ported from, British | 
possessions - — 

Syrups and preserves 
in sugar - per lb. | 

Succades and honey — 














18 | Wine: per gall. 

And additional 20%/,. | 

Produce of, and im. | 1,849,710 
ported from, British 
possessions, per gall. | 











| Wood: 

Mahogany, rosewood, | 
and all other fancy | 
woods for furniture, | 
per load of 50 cubic | 
feet - - | 5 0 0 


From British posses. 
i £4&1100 





sions - - - 
Board and deals of ma- 
hogany, rosewood, 
and all fancy woods 
for furniture, per load 
And additional 10°/,. 
Ditto from British pos- 
sessions - - 
And 5 per cent. ad val. 
Oak, teak, and elm, 
cedar and juniper, 
and mahogany from 
Honduras, for ship 
building - per load 
Deals, and boards of, 
per 50 cubic feet - 
And 5°), additional. 
Oak, teak, elm, cedar, 
juniper, and hard- 
woods, &c., produce 
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Articles. 


Proposed 
Rate 
of Duty. 


Present 
Rate 
of Duty. 


Revenue 
for 


1839. 


Estimated 
Revenue 
on Proposed 
Scale, 





Wood—continued. 

of, and imported 
from, British pos- 
sessions - . 

Pine and fir timber, 
and spars of all kinds, 
per load of 50 cubic 
feet 


Deals, boards or staves 
of, per load of 50 
cubic feet - - 

And 10°), additional. 

Pine and fir timber 
and spars, produce 
of, and imported 
from, a British pos- 
session, per load of 
50 cubic feet - - 

And 5°, additional. 


Dye-woods of all kinds - 


Raw materials 0 fall kinds, 
to be used in manufac- 
tures, in science, and in 
arts, 24 per cent. ad 
valorem - ~ - 


Export duties of all kinds 
to be abolished, with 
the exception perhaps of 
coal, 





x a & 





Total Revenue for 1839 - - 








gg. a € 


- - all for- 
merly more 
than 250 
per cent. 


10 to 200%, 


- various | 
duties, ond | 
free, to 


200"/, 


z. 





68,997 


351,153 





- £. 





22,962,600 





Total Estimated Revenue by pro forma Tariff, say - - 





- £. 





£. 


993,775 





This tariff would give an increased revenue of more than six 
millions to the treasury. But supposing only ten of the leading 
articles were a to duties on import, according to the 


suggestions of 


r M‘Gregor’s tariff, the result would be an 


increase to the revenue of three millions and a half; that is to 
say, the duties on ten articles alone would produce more to the 
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treasury, by 3,500,000/., than 1,150 produce under the existing 
state of things. 

. Sugar - £7,800,000 
Tea 4,000,000 
. Tobacco 3,200,000 
Wood : 2,500,000 
— 2,500,000 
Wine 2,000,000 
Corn - 2,000,000 
. Coffee 1,000,000 
. Provisions - 800,000 
. Wool - 600,000 


Pw 


SOMDAIHH 


a 


£26,400,000 


It would be some consolation if the consequences of bad legis- 
lation were confined to the nation which originated it; but the evil 
example has been contagious, and, fortified by British authority, 
one monopoly after another has established itself in other coun- 
tries. Reprisals under the name of self-defence have established 
in the tarifis of foreign nations the same hostile and repulsive 
principles which we had introduced into our own. The battles 
of custom-houses have succeeded to the battles of swords, and, as 
has been truly said, with consequences equally pernicious to the 
general weal—nay, perhaps even more pernicious; for when 
the military fray is over, the passions which it called into action 
subside ; but in the war of tariffs there is no cessation of hostilities 
—the contest is ever-during—the malevolence which is awakened 
finds no slumber. Words would fail us were we to attempt to 
record the abundant follies which have been introduced into the 
commercial legislation of the principal trading communities of 
Christendom—the folly of prohibiting men from buying cheap 
what they consume, and selling dear what they produce—the 
folly of closing up and curtailing the sources of wealth, narrowing 
the field of labour and of enterprise, taxing the many for the 
special benefit of the few, and sacrificing the general weal to 
partial and sinister interests. But as it is not easy to exhaust the 
list of such erroneous enactments, or to exhibit them all in their 
multiform absurdity, we shall content ourselves by citing some 
instances of ignorance of the great principle of political economy 
which has been sanctioned by the legislature, or adopted by the 
governments of states calling themselves civilized oad taleasied 

And first the commercial legislation of France, a country 
possessing aptitudes of the very highest order—a various and 
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feracious soil—ports opening upon the Atlantic and Mediterra- 
nean seas—fine navigable rivers—abundant capital—a population 
distinguished for intelligence and imaginativeness—brave, and 
enterprizing, and ambitious—abounding in the most valuable 
raw materials for manufactures—her agricultural products in 
demand through the civilized world—her political position proud 
and influential. With such elements, the field of her prosperity 
would seem capable of boundless extension ; but her system of 
fiscal and commercial policy has confined the development of her 
great resources to the narrowest sphere. A wrong direction 
having been given to legislation, one false step has necessitated 
another—protection has engendered protection—prohibition has 
led to prohibition—and the foolish theory that it is possible to 
sell without buying, to export the produce of your own labour 
without importing the produce of the labour of others, has been 
transferred in practice to almost every page of the tariffs of 
France. 

* Independence of foreigners,” “ protection to native industry,” 
are, in varied phraseology, the two fallacies which, having passed 
into popular mngeage, have become the watchwords and the 
weapons by which the rights and interests of the consuming 
many have been invaded and overthrown by the monopolizing 
few. It is lamentable, in a country where Jean Baptiste Say* 
has so completely laid bare the shallow sophistry of the anti-free 
traders, that this sophistry should be the groundwork of the whole 
commercial legislation of France; forin France every consideration 
is made subordinate to the purpose of raising prices for the home 
pene by the exclusion of foreign competition. ‘The custom- 
1ouse revenues of France do not render per head upon the whole 
population one seventh of what is raised in England; the net 
receipts of the custom of Great Britain, with a —— one 
third less than that of France, exceed by nearly five hundred per 
cent. the net income of the French Douanes, while the export 
trade of Great Britain, according to the official valuation of the 
two countries, exceeds that of France in the proportion of three 
and a half to one. 

The numerous vicious progeny which are born from a vicious 
principle may be traced in the tariffs of France. High duties 
and prohibitions generally begin with manufactured articles, for 
in this respect the protection fallacy is found in its least trans- 





* It is to be hoped that the writings of this Jean Baptiste (Say) may in 
time undo the mischievous legislation of another Jean Baptiste (Colbert), to 
whom the prohibitory system of France owes its origin. 
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parent state—the prohibition of the imported manufacture seems 
at once to give a direct premium and encouragement to the native 
artisan, and he joins with the manufacturer in the demand for 
that prohibition of which he is to share the benefits. A French 
working cutler, for instance, is well content to combine with his 
master for the exclusion of foreign cutlery from France. It is 
excluded; but next comes the smelter of French steel, who 
insists on his title to the greater profit which the monopoly of 
the French market has given to the cutler. What right has the 
French cutler to the cheap steel of foreign countries, when he 
has obtained monopoly prices for his knives and razors? Clearly 
none, so foreign steel is subjected to an enormous duty. Then 
comes the iron master, with astronger case and a larger interest ; 
for the home-production of iron—that most important of metals— 
is of far more urgency than that of steel; and the iron master, too, 
obtains the exclusion of the rival foreign iron. Next appears 
the owner of forests and the worker of coal-mines, each urging 
the same pleas, and each obtaining the same favours. At every 
step new capital is embarked, mightier interests are created, and 
at every step, too, new exactions are levied upon the consumer, 
whose means of defence are diminished by the gradual con- 
solidation of the monopoly, till at last miner and forester, iron- 
founder, steel maker, and cutler, are bound and banded together 
in one great confederacy, each assisting the other to prey upon 
the common prosperity of the community. 

It is true that the sound theories of political economy were 
little understood when, nearly one hundred and eighty years ago, 
Colbert introduced into the tariff of France the system of so- 
called protection by levying high duties on foreign articles. The 
science of creating, and collecting, and diffusing wealth had been 
little studied either by statesmen or philosophers; its most ele- 
mentary axioms were unrecognised ; but the ignorance of ancient 
times cannot be pleaded as a justification for modern misrule, 
and lamentable it is to reflect that the diffusion of economical 
knowledge through the world has been accompanied rather by 
the extension of bad than of good principles in French com- 
mercial legislation. Strange and sad it is, that the profound and 
liberal views of a Turgot should have been’ overpowered and 
superseded by a combination of sinister interests, and that too 
in a country boasting of the general recognition of the doctrines 
of equality, and of the overthrow of ecclesiastical and aristo- 
cratical monopolies. 

There was one period, indeed, when sounder views seemed 
likely to prevail, The treaty of 1786 was favourable in the 
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highest degree to the extension of commercial relations between 
France and England, and had it continued in operation to the 
= time, there is good reason to believe that the trade 

etween these two countries would at this moment have exceeded 
in importance that of either with all the world besides. Let any 
one look at the enormous extent of the home trade of Great 
Britain and of France, and estimate the consequence of throwing 
down the barriers which impede the transactions between them. 
Let it be imagined that the sixty millions of inhabitants of the 
two countries, with their various produce and peculiar aptitudes, 
were allowed the free interchange of capital and labour, how 
incalculable would be the result of benefits! There is not an indi- 
vidual in either country that would not consume daily the produc- 
tion of the other. Suppose that only Id. per day were employed 
in France per individual for the purchase of the productions of 
Britain, and a similar amount in Britain for the productions 
of France, that alone would create an annual trade of more than 
ninety millions sterling. But would consumption be limited to 
so small a demand? By no means. ‘The emancipation of com- 
merce between the two countries would probably double or treble 
this estimate. What an influx of prosperity! what a guarantee 
for peace! what an augmentation of happiness would be the 
result ! 

In 1791, France gave effect to the absolute prohibition of the 
foreign manufactures which competed with her own; in 1793 
and 1813, she pushed repulsive and prohibitory regulations yet 
further ; and, in 1816, the return of the Bourbons was marked by 
the adoption of almost every anti-commercial ordonnance, almost 
every restrictive enactment which had emanated from the Direc- 
tory, or the Consular, or the Imperial régime; and since 1816 
the modifications of a liberal character have been few and unim- 
portant, while those of pernicious tendency have been many and 
stringent. 

Were it to be asked what are the articles of most importance 
to the support of life and to the development of industry, . the 
answer might be given, that they are those which the French 
tariff has fixed on for the exaction of enormous duties, or the 
subjects of state monopolies. France, indeed, owes the blessings 
of her corn laws to British example, under whose teachings she 
has adopted the caprice of a shifting scale and the bad principle 
of agricultural protection as the groundwork of her legislation. 
In the article of coal she has introduced a practice of strange 
absurdity, whose special object it is to deny to localities the 
advantages of their position by establishing various zones, in 
which the duties are raised proportionally to their adjacency to 
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coal-producing countries. Thus, if nature give one district the 
advantage of importing coal on better terms than another district, 
the law destroys that advantage by the imposition of a heavier 
duty. Iron, again, is imported under different conditions into 
different parts of France, but in all parts the object is rather to 
repel than to invite the cheap presence of a raw material of such 
infinite importance to science, to manufacture, to commerce, and 
to agriculture. Salt—that article of so much importance to the 
community—remains as before the revolution, and in spite of 
riots and rebellions to get rid of the grievance, salt remains a 
state monopoly; while sugar is kept up at an enormously high 
price, not for the sake of the revenue, which has undergone a 
great diminution as ee this article, but for the profit of the beet 
sugar producers, who have established in the Chamber of Deputies 
an influence against which neither the interests of the consumer, 
nor of the foreign merchant, nor of the public treasury, have been 
able to contend. 

Another country which has chosen to check its productive 
powers, and to reduce its commerce to very smali dimensions 
compared with what it is capable of, is Russia. Her European 
population exceeds forty-five millions, her European territory 
comprises more than a million and a half of square miles,—that 
is to say, nearly the half of Europe; yet her trade is less than 
that of countries of not one-hundredth part in extent,* and the 
number of whose inhabitants is trifling compared to her own. 
But Russia, with almost limitless agricultural aptitudes, has given 
to herself a tariff the most illiberal and absurd—she stent the 
colossal representative of commercial and economical ignorance. 
Backward in, though boastful of, her own productions—wholly 
unable to compete with the manufacturing industry of her 
neighbours—she excludes, by enormous duties or strict prohi- 
bitions, the cheaper and the better articles of other countries. 
Many of her manufactures are bolstered up not only by the 
indirect and enormous imposts levied on the consumer, but by 
frequent grants of pecuniary aid from the state treasury. Mean- 
while the smuggler invades her frontiers, demoralises her fiscal 
officers, and serves to redress the enormous balance by which her 
apparent exports exceed her imports. Her lists of prohibitions 
comprise cottons and woollens, and silks.and linens, metals and 
ironmongery, and jewellery and saddlery, with multitudes of 
articles for food, clothing, and ornament. In her financial 





* Our manufactures exported to Holland—a territory not one hundred 
and thirtieth part of the extent of Russia, and inhabited by not one fifteenth 
of its population—enormously exceed those sent to Russia, 
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embarrassments—in her stationary social condition—in the small 
progress of her agriculture and her fabrics—in the general inert- 
ness of her internal communication, some of the consequences 
may be traced of her unsound and barbarous legislation. It may 
happen indeed in a land where the will of one disposes of the 
destinies of sixty millions, that a ray of knowledge may direct 
that all-influencing will towards a wiser policy ; + aliens: Pe the 
evil grows and strengthens, the evil principle corrodes the vitals 
of society, every wheel is clogged, every movement impeded, 
and Russia presents a melancholy spectacle of the extent to 
which labour and capital and soil and various aptitudes may be 
reduced to comparative unproductiveness by a perverse fiscal and 
commercial system. 

While Russia presents the example of a country to which an 
anti-commercial system has denied the fair development of her 
many resources, Spain, on the other hand, exhibits the decline 
and decay of large social and political interests under the 
withering influence of a protective policy. Depopulation has 
visited her most splendid capitals—her ports, once crowded with 
the wealth of the world, are deserted—the lost trade with the 
colonies has been replaced by no other—her coasts are beset-— 
her interior is overrun by crafty and courageous contrabandistas, 
who not only defy her laws, but prosper in their defiance. The 
smuggling interest in Spain is really the predominant interest, 
and though protection to native manufactures is the plea, that 
plea is put forward merely to cover fraud; for it is notorious that 
large quantities of manufactures which are sold by the so-called 
manufacturers of Spain as articles of Spanish fabric are really of 
foreign production, to which the name of some Catalonian fabri- 
cante is dishonestly attached. But in Spain, as elsewhere, in the 
very degree of the backwardness of the manufacturing art, is the 
clamour for legislative aid; and Spain, with abundant resources 
at her disposal, sees her finances disordered, her reputation 
wounded, her credit lost, her power annihilated, by a wretched 
system of preferences and exclusions—of enormous duties and 
total prohibitions—by aranceles, whose main object it is to shut 
out the very objects which a wise and benevolent legislation 
would desire to admit. More than two hundred articles are 
prohibited by name in the Spanish custom-house laws. ‘There is 
no department of the Spanish tariff—and it is divided into fifteen 
sections—where prohibition does not crowd upon prohibition—in 
articles of food and living beasts—in drugs and skins—in woven 
manufactures—in furniture, instruments, and machines—paper, 
glass, and metal wares—in all are prohibitions crowded into 
the pages of the tariffs. Ignorance and maleficence would seem 
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to have combined together in this most mischievous work, and 
Spain stands out in prominent misery an emphatic evidence of 
the power of fiscal misrule to make a great country little, a 
prosperous people wretched. 

Austria, again, through whose provinces roll that mighty 
Danubian stream which intelligence might have made subservient 
to vast commercial relations, has for two-thirds of a century been 
denying to herself the benefits of her own resources, and acting 
under the legislation of Joseph the Second, one of those weak 
and dangerous, though really well-intending monarchs who seem 
called upon by history to show how much mischief an ignorant 
theory, when adopted by a despotic sovereign, may do to a whole 
community. And Joseph’s theory was, that everything paid to a 
foreign nation for its productions is Joss, and the corollary, to 
which he gave practical effect, is this, that all foreign manu- 
factures should be prohibited—so prohibition, general prohibition, 
became the law of the land. It brought its fruits—crippled 

-resources, a bankrupt treasury, miserable expedients for tem- 

porary relief, base currency, unconvertible paper money, loans, 
insolvency, fraudulent compositions with creditors, expenditure 
exceeding revenue even in times of peace—in a word, inextricable 
financial confusion ; and as one evil begets another, so was the 
prohibitory system the parent of other abuses. The importation 
and refining of sugar was made a private monopoly. Salt and 
tobacco were public monopolies, and salt continues to be so. Trade 
monopoliesin the towns still enhance the price of the necessaries of 
life. A heavy land tax is levied to provide those resources which 
a wiser commercial policy would have abundantly supplied. Yet 
Austria has made one forward step. The tariff of 1838 has ceased 
to be absolutely prohibitory. The rate of duty on foreign manu- 
factures is still enormously high—so high as in almost all cases 
to exclude them. Nevertheless, the treaty is a departure from 
a foolish course, and promises the entrance to a wise one; and 
we are far more willing to welcome it as promising much than to 
dwell, as some have too hastily done, upon the fact of its effecting 
little. It is something—it is much to wean a government away 
from obstinate perseverance in misdoing. 

The different Italian states would afford ample subjects for 
contrasts and comparisons, but we can only glance at the fact, 
that their agricultural and commercial prosperity may be measured 
by the greater or less liberality of their fiscal arrangements. 
‘Tuscany stands out in proud and honourable pre-eminence ; small 
in extent and feeble in population, the amount of its trade and 
the condition of its inhabitants speak eloquently in favour of that 
system of free-trade policy with which it has been blest for more 
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than half a century. On the one side Sardinia (notwithstanding 
the privileges possessed by the port of Genoa, and which have 
preserved her foreign trade from utter decay), and on the other 
the Papal states present, in much instructive display, the results 
of prohibitory legislation. In Rome manufactures are carried 
on in their rudest and most barbarous state, while the country is 
overrun with smugglers, and the productive powers of the country 
are dank and stagnant as the Pontine fens. In Piedmont the 
oppression of anti-commercial laws cover the whole land as with 
a pall. Naples, possessing wonderful aptitudes for the creation 
and diffusion of wealth, shows to what a fearful extent the fair 
amp and goodly gifts of nature may be blighted and blasted 

y capricious taxes and arbitrary monopolies. Sicily, capable of 
becoming an -Eden for beauty, an E/ Dorado for wealth, seems 
likely to become the mere abode of bandits, preying upon the 
wrecks of that prosperity which, under just and wise laws, might 
have girdled and filled the whole island with felicity. 

The association, known by the name of the Prussian Commercial 
League, is the most remarkable of modern trading combinations. 
The political institutions of Germany have long separated its 
various states, and the strange and feeble bond of union (the Diet) 
by which they are linked together, has no hold on the affections 
and little real influence on the social institutions and habits of 
the people. The power of commercial confederacy has, however, 
been well understood among the Teutonic races, and the history 
of the Hanse Towns is one of the most remarkable examples 
of the extension of trade and the progress of opulence under the 
guidance of intelligent merchants, acting upon the sound triumphs 
of political economy, and seeking the extension of their inter- 
course by the removal of fiscal restrictions ; not but that, in the 
formation of the Prussian Commercial Union, feelings of nation- 
ality, and wishes to give greater compactness, and a more influen- 
tial character to German interests, were prominently kept in view. 
The commercial union was the first step, and a very important 
step, towards the political union of the German people... On the 
whole it was a great boon, for it enabled nearly fifteen millions 
of people to trade together who ‘had before met with impediments 
at every step. It established one general tariff, instead of the 
various imposts which previously existed in the several states; 
it enabled imported articles having once passed the frontier to 
circulate from the Russian to the French frontier, from the Baltic 
and the German Ocean to the confines of Austria. It gave internal 
free trade to all the countries composing the league. Where it 
sinned was in the excess of the duties of its tariff; its founders 
disclaimed any intention to prop up feeble and ricketty manufac- 
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turing interests by high protective duties, but whether in igno- 
rance or in dishonest purpose, they have laid imposts of om 
20 to 80 per cent. on some of the articles of most extensive con- 
sumption, such as coarse cottons and woollens. ‘They have thus 
mis-directed the capital of the manufacturer and the labour of 
the artizan, while they have imposed a heavy tax upon the public. 
As respects Great Britain, if our interests are compromised and 
the demand for our fabrics is diminished, we have only to thank 
ourselves. In our tariffs prolific arguments were found to induce 
the Germans to attend more to the home and less to the foreign 
trade. Our ports were almost habitually closed, or if opened, 
opened only under the fits and starts of shifting and capricious 
laws, to the main article of Prussian agricultural production, corn. 
Upon timber we levied and still levy differential duties, amounting 
from 400 to 500 per cent.above the duties paid on the timber of the 
colonies. It might have been wise, since the retaliation of mischief, 
especially of commercial mischief, is only folly, for the Germans to 
have avoided the rock on which we split; but there is always an 
interest crying out for revenge, and that interest is but too busy 
in turning to its own account the uninstructed, or half-instructed 

assions of mankind. But we cannot refrain from giving insertion 
Sen to the admirable advice of Mr J. D. Hume, on the subject 
of Reciprocity, in the hope that the time is at hand in which we 
shall inquire less into what other nations are willing to do for us, 
and more into what we are able to do for ourselves. 


‘* Would you remove our own protection without any other 
foreign country removing theirs ?—Most certainly, and without even 
asking them. I dislike treating with foreign countries upon any 
subject except navigation, and that for this reason, that there would 
be waste in the matter of carriage between different countries; it 
would end in the ship always going empty one way on both sides; 
this would be a dreadful waste, from which every country would 
suffer in its commerce. And, again, a ship in one place is a ship in 
another; there is no difficulty in the comparison, but there is a 
difficulty in comparing one description of goods which one country 
makes with a totally different description made in another, and 
equal terms can hardly be made # but I feel quite confident, if we 
were entirely to drop our system of protection, in a very little time 
it would be a race with other countries which should be first, or 
rather, which should avoid to be the last, to come in for the benefit 
of that trade which we would then open. 

** Do you not consider a retaliatory duty as most adding to the 
injury which the duty imposed by the foreign country occasions in 
this country ?—I have always thought so; I have disliked all 
treating in the matter; I would take what I wanted and leave them 
to find the value of our custom. 
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‘“‘ Take the case of Italian oil, the duty upon which was doubled 
as a retaliating duty three years ago; have not the English manu- 
facturers and consumers principally suffered by that ?—I think they 
have; I must say that I do not think it was a good mode of effecting 
that object. The Neapolitans taxed some of our goods, and we 
retaliated by, in effect, taxing others. We made woollens suffer here 
because they made our cottons and hardware suffer there. 

“ Then that principle you would apply generally to the commercial 
transactions of this country ?—Entirely so; I should make our laws 
according to what I deemed best, which would certainly be to give 
the freest possible introduction of the goods of other nations into our 
country, and I should leave others to take advantage of it or not, as 
they thought fit. There can be no doubt that if we imported from any 
country any considerable quantity of goods, and the manufactures of 
that country were protected, the producers of those goods which we 
took would very soon find the great difficulty they had in getting 
their returns ; and instead of our soliciting the governments of those 
countries to admit our goods, our advocates for that admission would 
be in the country itself; they would arise from the exporters of the 
goods which we received.”—Report, pp. 93, 94. 


Had sound and philanthropic views like these influenced our 
statesmen, we might have left our own interests in the safe 
keeping of those with whom we were trading, and those whose 
produce we were consuming. British commerce would have 
found its best advocates in German prosperity, and the growing 
extension of friendly relations would have given a growing power 
to those who were benefited by them. 

The minor states of Europe present the same results which are 
exhibited by the greater. Holland and Belgium are among those 
whose policy is the least restrictive, and whose position is the 
most satisfactory. ‘To an almost unfettered and enlightened com- 
mercial system, the opulence of Holland may be distinctly traced. 
She, indeed, has made the world tributary to her greatness, and 
imported from foreign nations almost every element of her power ; 
her navies do not represent her fields, her forests, or her mines ; 
and yet what noble fleets does she send forth from her harbours ! 
her agriculture produces not corn enough for her own consump- 
tion, and how often have her granaries supplied the world! her 
taxes are extremely heavy, and her tariffs often restrictive, yet 
being so far in advance of her neighbours, she has gathered the 
fruits of her greater liberality. Belgium has adopted the tariffs 
of Holland, as the groundwork of her own; like those of Holland, 
they are encumbered with differential duties against France, as 
reprisals for French prohibitions of Belgium manufacture. If Bel- 
gium, instead of imitating the bad example of her neighbours, had 
adopted a wiser system of her own, she would have better served 
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her own interests. Denmark and Sweden areamong the restricting 
and prohibiting nations, and their trade is in consequence at a 
low ebb. Sweden, however, is willing to meet us half way if we 
will surrender a portion of the timber monopoly, and receive the 
produce of the North in exchange for our manufactures. 

The Hanse Towns deserve more than a passing notice. 
Faithful to their origin and their history, they stand noble testi- 
monies to the practical value of those principles for which we are 
contending. hey may be studied in the growing wealth, the 
extended trade, the high reputation, the general prosperity of 
these strongholds of commercial liberty. 

In honourable contradistinction to most of the Christian coun- 
tries of Europe stood Mahomedan Turkey, having adopted as the 
—- of her legislation the principles of free trade; and 

ad she continued faithful to her principles they might have 
saved her from most of her political embarrassments. Even as it 
is, and notwithstanding the general ignorance and presumption 
of her rulers, she remains unencumbered with debt, and has been 
enabled to bear the burthen of long and costly wars without 
compromising futurity. The conventions with foreign nations were 
all of a character to facilitate intercourse. Three per cent. was the 
maximum amount of duty levied on imposts and exports, but these 
conventions, in consequence of the negligence of the commercial 
states of Europe, have been evaded and broken by the rapacity 
of her pachas, and by her own state necessities. That uni- 
versal corruption—those rooted habits of intrigue and bribery 
which have so long pervaded every Ottoman administration, 
could not but penetrate into the custom houses of the state, 
and undermine whatever existed of sound commercial principle. 
Hence privileges and monopolies invaded one article after another 
—restrictions, limitations, and prohibitions made the conventions 
almost a dead letter. All the important articles of export were 
arrested on their way to the ports of embarkation by a succes- 
sion of exactions, or the liberty to trade in them was made the 
object of sale, either by the supreme authority of the Porte, or 
the subordinate authority of the local pachas. Heavy transit duties 
almost nullified the liberal purpose of the conventions as to goods 
— into Turkish territories. ‘he late treaty of commerce 
adds 9 per cent. to the duties on exports (making now 12 per cent.), 
and 2 per cent. to the duties on imports (making now 5 per cent.), 
and could it be carried into effect, the change would be a highly 
beneficial one; but it is to be feared that the evil is too inveterate to 
be overcome by the feeble efforts (even were those efforts sincere) 
of the ruler of the Ottoman empire, opposed as he must be by 
the interests and the usages of all his functionaries. 
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On a future occasion we propose to survey the state of our 
commercial relations with the ultra-European, and especially the 
transatlantic world. A sense of weariness and of disgust oppresses 
the mind on following, step by step, such a record of human folly 
as we have just been exhibiting. Nunc satis! Enough of man— 
intelligent, civilized, religious man—busily employed in damaging 
himself and injuring his neighbour by untoward and disastrous 
legislation. Enough of man occupied in the unreasonable and 
unholy task of sacrificing great interests to small—the toiling 
many to the privileged few—the vast claims of beneficence to the 
narrowest selfishness. Enough of man repudiating the fruits of 
our common mother, earth —the labour of his brethren—the 
various gifts of God ! 

But we close not in despair. Evidence of the progress of 
better principles is not wanting. The appearance of the Report* 
whose title stands at the head of this article has produced an almost 
universal conviction that our commercial relations peremptorily 
demand prompt and important changes. !n divers shapes, we 
understand that more than 30,000 copies of this opportune Docu- 
ment have been circulated through the United Kingdom, and that 
the demand for them still continues. More than on any other ques- 
tion of the day, political factions seem united to insist on commercial 
reform. There are various opinions as to the more or less that ought 
to be attempted — but there is an all-pervading conviction that 
much is to be done. High honour awaits the government which 
shall take the lead in the great movement towards commercial 
emancipation; but national support and national gratitude will 
be awarded not to the intelligence alone which recognises the 
principles of truth and honesty, but to the courage that will per- 
severingly and unswervingly conduct them to their final triumph. 





* On the 20th February 1841, a meeting of members of the House of 
Commons, was held at the Thatched House Tavern, St James’s street, 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. in the Chair, when a series of resolutions were agreed 
to, approving of the report of the Committee on Import duties, and declaring 
that, im the opinion of the meeting, the financial difficulties of the country, 
and the wants of the consumers can only be met by a general revision and 
reduction of the duties on imports. 

We have much pleasure in stating that these resolutions have been signed 
by upwards of 100 members of the House of Commons. A committee con- 
sisting of the following persons was appointed to forward the object of the 
meeting :—J. Hume, Esq. M.P.; Mark Phillips, Esq. M. P.; Edward Strutt, 
Esq. M.P.; Hon. C. P. Villiers, M. P.; Thos. Thornely, Esq. M. P.; and 
Benjamin Hawes, jun. Esq. M. P. 
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PUBLIC opinion is gradually awakening to a sense of the 

importance of open spaces for air and exercise, as a necessary 
sanatory provision, for the inhabitants of all large towns. Some 
little sympathy, too, is beginning to be felt for those who have 
hitherto suffered almost a total privation of every innocent 
pleasureable excitement, and a desire exists, or is at least pro- 
fessed, in influential quarters, to extend the rational enjoyments 
of the working classes. The duty of every political reformer is 
simply perseverance. We admit it is a hard trial of patience to 
encounter frivolous and childish opposition from those who ought 
to be the first to lend their countenance and support; but there 
is no reason to conclude that by steadily pursuing the right 
means, and watching the proper opportunities, he may not 
ultimately succeed in effecting every object in itself reasonable 
and just, and to which no obstacles are opposed physically 
insurmountable. 

It is five years since Mr Buckingham, member for Shef- 
field, moved in the House of Commons that the inhabitants 
of large towns should be empowered to rate themselves for the 
purpose of providing public gardens, or other open spaces, for 
the healthful recreation of the class now pent up in courts and 
alleys, or confined to crowded streets. It is well known that on 
the continent similar powers have been long entrusted to the 
municipalities of towns. In the suburbs of many of the cities of 
Germany and Holland where fortifications once existed, the 
walls have been demolished, the ditches filled up, and beds of 
flowers, shrubberies, and broad gravel walks formed instead, where, 
in summer time, the whole population may often be seen enjoying 
the pleasure of an evening promenade. In free England, it was 
proposed that the inhabitants of our towns should be permitted to 
tax themselves, if they thought proper, to the extent of the 
funds necessary for a similar object; and a reform ministry, and 
a majority in a reformed parliament, resisted the proposition ; and 
to this day powers, which even a true Conservative might have 
claimed as rights, have been withheld from all the municipal 
councils of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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It is singular how seldom statesmen arise capable of departing 
in the smallest matter from the beaten path of established prece- 
dent, or of carrying out a great principle, the theory of which may 
be fully recognised. The very men who brought in the Municipal 
Reform Biil, a bill which professes to give the inhabitants of 
towns the power of self-government, limited that power in such 
a manner as to render the new corporations almost nugatory for 
any purpose connected with administrative improvements. x- 
cepting a few instances where the corporations retain the 
privileges conferred by old charters, the municipalities of our 
large towns have neither the power to build a bridge, to erect a 
hospital, to widen a street, to deepen a river, to open a sewer, 
to erect a pump, to purchase a burying ground, to open public 
gardens, or doany one thing not included in the duties of paving, 
watching, and lighting, however essential to the health, con- 
venience, or general welfare of the resident householders and 
rate-payers. 

Legislators will not be convinced of the folly of legislation in 
matters of detail, and of the error of not confining their attention 
to principles in which all details are or might be comprehended. 
Why, in every case in which a canal has to be cut, or a new road 
made, must application be made for a special act of parliament, 
at a cost of several thousand pounds? Why cannot the inhabi- 
tants of every local district be empowered to make their own 
roads (their cross roads at least), and dig their own canals, when 
able to defray the expense from their own funds, without appeal- 
ing to the representatives of all parts of the United Kingdom, 
many of whom, coming from extreme distances, have never 
visited, and can know nothing of the wants of the district to which 
the proposed act would refer? If Sheffield be desirous of a bowl- 
ing-green for its artisans, or even of a park, what has the member 
for ownpatrick, or for the Kirkaldy boroughs, to do with such a 
question ? Let the member for Downpatrick, or for the Kirk- 
aldy boroughs, take his part in discussions of national interest, 
but let Sheffield discuss in its own councils its own local business, 
and tax itself for its own objects to the limit of its own means. 

This anomaly cannot, we would hope, last; and in matters of 
sanatory regulation, at least, the powers of the municipal councils 
are likely to be extended during the present session. 

One great point has been already gained, thanks to Mr Hume. 
In 1837 Mr Hume succeeded in carrying a resolution, as one 
of the standing orders of the House, that in all new enclosure 
bills some portion of the waste lands about to be appropriated 
should be set apart for the healthful recreation of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring towns or villages. We believe this, before 
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the next generation, will prove not one of the least services ren- 
dered the public by a member whose indefatigable industry and 
unwearied zeal in almost every cause deserving of support, have 
never been exceeded in the House of Commons. Twenty 
years have elapsed since he first submitted the same resolu- 
tion, and it was then contemptuously rejected. Now, every 
enclosure bill contains a provision for Boe some corner of a 
common for a village green, where children may play, or a 
cricket match ma 52 held, without a trespass. In a bill, for 
instance, now before the house—that for the Waningore en- 
closure—five acres are reserved for this purpose, adjoining the 
village of Chailey. Since the resolution was adopted by the 
house sixty-three enclosure bills have passed into law, and several 
hundred acres of land, which would otherwise have become pri- 
vate property, have been secured to the public.* 

This is an admirable beginning, but one which may be regarded 
rather as a preventitive of future evils (arising from an increas- 





* THE FOLLOWING RETURN HAS RECENTLY BEEN PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS :-— 


Number of inclosure acts passed since the standing order (7th 
March, 1837) was passed, requiring allotments for recreation - 

Number of acts in which the number of acres to be inclosed is not 
stated . - . . - . - 

Ditto in which the number of acres is stated - - 

Number of acres to be inclosed under the above thirty-five acts 

Number of acts in which allotments for recreation are made 

Ditto in which no allotments for recreation are made . 

Number of allotments of not more than two acres, or lesss than one 
and a half acre - - - - - 

Ditto of not more than three acres, or less than one acre 

Ditto oftwo acres” - - - - - 

Ditto of not more than four acres, or less than two acres 

Ditto of not more than four acres, or less than three acres 

Ditto of three acres - - - - 

Ditto of four acres - - - - 

Ditto of not more than five acres, or less than two acres 

Ditto of not more than five acres, or less than three acres 

Ditto of not more than five acres, or less than four acres 

Ditto of not more than five acres - - - 

Ditto of not more than six acres, or less than three acres 

Ditto of not more than six acres, or less than four acres 

Ditto of six acres - - - - - 

Ditto of not more than eight acres, or less than four acres 

Ditto of not more than ten acres, or less than nine acres 

Ditto of twelve acres - - - - 

Ditto of thirteen acres . ~ - - 

Ditto of sixteen acres - - - - 

Ditto of eighty-eight acres - - - - 

Ditto to be determined by the commissioners - 
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ing and too crowded population) than a cure for those which 
have long existed. The pale and sickly inhabitants of towns see 
nothing but brick walls stretching farther and farther in every 
direction around them—green fields becoming brick fields— 
pleasant gh converted into long lines of streets, and 
every opening closed, or closing, from which a glimpse of nature 
could once be obtained. Last summer an address to the Queen 
was presented from the Tower Hamlets, praying for the forma- 
tion of a park at the east end of the metropolis, but it received 
no attention.+| How many thousands of those who once or twice 
in the year visit St James’s and Hyde Park on Sundays are 
deterred by a weary walk of three or five miles from habitually 
enjoying a privilege designed chiefly for the inhabitants of the 
west end, many of whom have parks of their own. It is to Mr 
Hume we are also principally indebted for preserving Primrose 
hill from the grasp of private speculators. He successfully 
resisted the project of converting this favourite resort of Lon- 
doners into a private cemetery, and was the means of inducin 
Government to purchase the property from Eton College, an 
Lord Southampton; a purchase which has recently been effected 
to the extent of fifty-eight acres, for the benefit of the public, at 
a cost of 300/. per acre. ‘This is a most gratifying fact. But 
still it is in the Borough, and at the east rather than at the west 
end of London, that open spaces for healthful recreation are most 
needed. 

Another pleasing circumstance is, that benevolent, public- 
spirited, at wealthy individuals are beginning to be interested 
in the same object. We esteem those who with excellent, but 
often erring intentions, have founded charitable societies for the 
relief of suffering; but greater honour to those who look be- 
yond the palliatives that may alleviate or remove distress, and 
think how the happiness and best interests of the operative 
are to be promoted. Give us for reformers men who have 
honest sympathies with the class of whose cause in parliament 
or public meetings they profess to be the advocate. Among 
those who assume the name are some who enclose immense pos- 
sessions with walls and gates, and employ keepers with guns to 

uard every avenue to the vast solitudes by which they choose to 
. surrounded. Let such men pitch their tents in the deserts of 
Sahara, or the wild prairies of America. What business have 





* This address to her Majesty, signed by upwards of 30,000 persons, was 
delivered by a deputation to Lord Normanby, to be presented to her 
Majesty, but we regret that up to this period no official answer has been 
received from his Lordship.—The inhabitants of this district of the me- 
tropolis exceed 400,000 souls. 
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they here, in the midst of a civilized community, linked together 
by chains of mutual obligation and dependence ? 

It is pleasant to dwell upon the contrast afforded by the conduct 
of one individual, Mr Strutt, to the selfishness of the class to which 
we have alluded. His late gift to the town of Derby is one of the 
noblest benefactions of modern times ;~one which we delight to 
notice, because it has no tendency to frustrate the lessons of fore- 
thought and self-dependence which nature teaches—to pauperise 
industry, or make the poor man trust to the bounty of the rich, 
— of the energies which an honest pride would raise within 
lim. 

To put the reader in possession of the facts to which we are 
referring, we extract from the ‘ Derby and Chesterfield Reporter’ 
the following account :— 


‘6 OPENING OF THE DERBY ARBORETUM. 
Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1840. 


“ This memorable day was ushered in by merry peals from the bells of 
the several churches. In every part of the town, at an early hour, the 
processes of decoration were begun, to do honour to the donor of one of 
the most munificent gifts ever made to the inhabitants of atown. A gift, 
valuable now, but one that will become more so year after year, as the 
town increases. Flags and banners were hung out of the windows of many 
of the tradesmen of the borough; the Royal Hotel was beautifully deco- 
rated. At noon business was totally suspended throughout the town, and 
the town council assembled, the Arboretum Stewards and Committee 
wearing white rosettes. Mr Joseph Strutt was warmly greeted on his 
entrance into the Hall, the gallery of which was filled with ladies, and the 
body of the Hall with a concourse of persons, such as we never witnessed 
at any previous meeting of the council. The Mayor, John Sandars, Esq., 
presided, and nearly all the members were present. 

“The Mayor, after having stated the object for which the council was 
assembled, and read the requisition requesting his Worship to appoint the 
meeting, called on Mr Strutt to make his communication to them. 

“Mr Joseph Strutt then rose, amid the plaudits of the council, and 
read the following address :— 


“MR STRUTT’S ADDRESS TO THE TOWN COUNCIL OF DERBY. 


‘< «That there has of late been a rapid increase in the trade and popula- 
tion of the town of Derby, is a fact which cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of the members of this body, who have been selected by the inha- 
bitants to watch over their local interests. Manufactures have been ex- 
tending, new buildings have been erected on all sides, and a still further 
addition to the commercial importance of the town may be expected, in 
consequence of the completion of three new railways, which, by their 
junction at this place, offer great facilities for our intercourse with other 
parts of the kingdom, and render Derby an important centre of commu- 
nication. Whilst these works have been in progress, the improvement of 
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the town has not been neglected ; and I should only have to refer to the 
recent improvements in our streets and public buildings, to the establish- 
ment of our efficient Police, and to the almost unexampled success which 
has attended our Mechanics’ Institution, if I wished to give instances of 
the adoption of measures for promoting the convenience, the good order, 
and the instruction of our population. (Applause.) But whilst means 
have been so creditably taken for these important objects, no provision has 
been made for supplying a scarcely less urgent want of the inhabitants of 
a large and increasing town—the opportunity of enjoying, with their 
families, exercise and recreation in the fresh air, in public walks and 
grounds devoted to that purpose. (Great applause.) 

“*T have observed, with great pleasure, that this subject has of late 
attracted the attention of Parliament, and that in all Enclosure Bills it is 
required that an open space shall be reserved for the exercise and recre- 
ation of the neighbouring population. (Cheers.) In this town we have no 
waste land which can be appropriated to such a purpose, with the excep- 
tion of Chester Green. If this piece of land were properly drained and 
levelled, and if some alteration were made in the turnpike road which 
passes through it, it might be converted into a place admirably suited for 
athletic sports and pastimes; and I earnestly hope that it may soon be 
thus appropriated to the public. (Tremendous applause.) [Mr Strutt 
here paused for a few moments, being overcome with the intensity of his 
feelings ; during which he was enthusiastically cheered. ] 

“With a view of further promoting the same objects, I have deter- 
mined to appropriate a piece of land on the opposite side of the town, 
containing nearly eleven acres, for the purpose of public walks for the 
recreation of the inhabitants. (Applause.) Being desirous of uniting, as 
much as possible, information with amusement, I have been anxious not 
only that these walks should be laid out in the most advantageous man- 
ner, but that they should comprise a valuable collection of trees and 
shrubs, so arranged and described as to offer the means of instruction to 
visitors. These objects have been most ably and successfully accom- 
plished by that distinguished landscape-gardener, Mr Loudon, who 
entered largely and liberally into my views, and furnished the plan which 
has since been executed under his superintendence, and that of his able 
and excellent assistant and pupil, Mr Rauch. (Applause.) Mr Loudon 
has furnished me with a description of his Plan and Arrangements, 
which I have appended to this address, and a copy of which I will send to 
every member of the council. ( Applause.) 

“* Having thus prepared this piece of land for the intended purpose, I 
have given it the name of “Tue Arsoretum,” and I have vested in 
trustees on the following conditions :— 

“1st. That the Arboretum shall be open to all classes of the public 
without payment, and subject only to such restrictions and regulations as 
may be found necessary for the observance of order and decorum, on 
every Sunday, and also on at least one other day in every week, from 
sunrise to sunset; except that it shall never be open earlier than six 
o'clock in the morning, or later than nine o'clock in the evening, and 
that it shall be closed between ten and one o'clock on Sunday. (Cheers.) 
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«“*9d. That it shall be kept, in all seasons, in such order as the funds 
obtained by subscription, and by the admission of visitors on the other 
days of the week, shall allow. 

“ ¢3d. That it be under the direction of a committee of management, 
to consist of the mayor for the time being, and six other gentlemen, four 
at least of whom shall be members of the town council, and of whom 
two shall go out every year, but shall be eligible to be re-elected. The 
gentlemen now to be appointed are to constitute the committee of 
management till the 9th of November, 1841. As soon as elected they 
will determine, by lot, which of their number shall go out after the first, 
and which after the second year ; and in succeeding years they will go 
out by rotation. The appointment of the committee is always to take 
place on the same day as the election of the mayor. 

“Tt will be the duty of the committee to fix upon such terms of admis- 
sion, on the days not appropriated to the public, as they may consider 
sufficient to keep the Arboretum in the perfect order in which it is now 
delivered to them by Mr Loudon, and they will of course take his direc- 
tions for their guide in the management of the trees and shrubs. They 
will find in the grounds a number of fixed and movable seats, sufficient 
for the accommodation of three hundred and fifty persons. The two 
lodges and the cottage have also been supplied with fixtures and furni- 
ture, and a stock of the necessary tools and implements has been pro- 
vided. An inventory of the whole will be delivered to the committee, 
together with an account of the stock of labels for the plants, which 
will be found sufficient both for supplying new labels when required, 
and for replacing the old ones which may become obliterated. (Great 
applause.) 

“« The cottage now occupied by Charles Brown and his family, I wish 
him to retain so long as he remains in my service, and conducts himself 
to the satisfaction of the committee, paying to them two shillings per 
week, being the rent he has hitherto paid to me. 

“ «T have purposely omitted any endowment to keep the Arboretum in 
order, as I know by experience that I shall best provide for its future 
preservation by entrusting it to those who will enjoy and profit by it, and 
who will take an interest in its permanence. (Shouts of applause.) 

“<¢Tt has often been made a reproach to our country, that in England 
collections of works of art, and exhibitions for instruction or amusement, 
cannot, without danger of injury, be thrown open to the public. If any 
ground for such a reproach still remains, I am convinced that it can be 
removed only by greater liberality in admitting the people to such esta- 
blishments; by thus teaching them that they are themselves the parties 
most deeply interested in their preservation, and that it must be the 
interest of the public to protect that which is intended for the public 
advantage. If we wish to obtain the affection and regard of others, we 
must manifest kindness and regard towards them; if we seek to wean 
them from debasing pursuits and brutalising pleasures, we can only hope 
to do so by opening to them new sources of rational enjoyment. (Enthu- 
siastic cheers.) It is under this conviction that I dedicate these gardens 
to the public ; and I will only add, that as the sun has shone brightly on 
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me through life, it would be ungrateful in me not to employ a portion of 
the fortune which I possess in promoting the welfare of those amongst 
whom I live, and by whose industry I have been aided in its acquisition. 
(Tremendous cheering.) 

“«T now, therefore, present to the council the deed of settlement, and 
all the writings relating to the Arboretum.’ 

“(The whole meeting then rose, amid the waving of hats, reiterated 
cheers, and manifestations of enthusiastic feeling, such as we never saw 
surpassed. )” 


We omit, for the reader can easily imagine, the resolutions of 
the town council, and the sentiments expressed and felt by the 
various a in moving a vote of thanks to Mr Strutt. The 
meeting having dispersed, the corporation re-assembled for the 
purpose of taking formal possession of a property, the pecuniary 
value of which (the whole being adapted for building, and large 
sums having been expended upon it in planting, in forming the 
walks, erecting lodges, &c.) cannot be considered less than 
12,000/. 


“ PROCESSION OF THE CORPORATION TO THE ARBORETUM. 


“ At half-past one o’clock the corporation, attended by their officers in 
their robes, headed by a band of music, and accompanied by many of the 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood, some of whom wore white 
favours upon their left breast, proceeded round the Market Place, Corn 
Market, Peter’s street, Osmaston road, and reached the Arboretum soon 
after two o’clock. Numbers of persons, principally ladies elegantly 
dressed, had already assembled, and had stationed themselves on each 
side the principal walk, and on the eminences around, to witness their 
arrival. The gentlemen then joined their families, and the whole com- 
pany, amounting to nearly fifteen hundred persons, walked about the 
grounds admiring its exhaustless and hitherto undiscovered beauties. 
We never remember to have seen so many happy countenances together ; 
every one looked pleased; and the garden, promenaded throughout its 
length and breadth by the beauty and fashion of the neighbourhood, pre- 
sented a most animated appearance. On reachirg the south end of the 
garden, twelve volleys of cannon were fired, which were continued at 
intervals throughout the afternoon. At three o’clock dancing commenced 
in an adjoining field prepared for the purpose, which was kept up with 
spirit during the whole of the afternoon. Tents were provided for the 
accommodation of the dancers. The weather was upon the whole very 
favourable; the morning was beautifully fine, and there were but two 
slight sprinklings of rain in the evening, which caused a rush to the 
tents, and, as we heard a lady good-humouredly observe, occasioned a 
little variety. About four o'clock tea-making commenced in the pavilion, 
which was beautifully decorated with flowers and evergreens, and con- 
tained portraits of her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the munificent donor 
of the Arboretum, Joseph Strutt, Esq. The arrangements for the tea 
were admirable, and reflected the greatest credit upon the committee of 
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management. Notwithstanding the immense number of persons, perfect 
order was mairtained, and every person obtained an abundant supply. 
The tea was hot and of the best quality, and the sandwiches and other 
provisions were excellent. A printing press, decorated with a flag, was 
stationed at the entrance to the garden, and continued printing the 
address delivered by Mr Strutt at the Town Hall on the delivery of the 
deed of gift, enclosed in a most splendid gold border, containing the 
Derby arms and the family motto. About seven o'clock the company 
returned, attended by the band as before ; vast numbers of persons who 
had assembled for the purpose accompanied them into the town. On 
reaching Mr Strutt’s house they halted, and sung ‘ The Old English 
Gentleman,’ accompanied by the band. They then proceeded to the 
Market Place, where the national anthem was played, and, after giving 
a hearty cheer, the multitude wended their way home. 


‘6 PROCESSION OF THE SECOND DAY. 
Thursday, September 17. 


“In pursuance of the arrangements made by the committee, this day 
was appointed for the celebration of the opening of the Arboretum by 
the working classes. On Wednesday the numbers that attended (about 
(1,500) of the class which will take both pride and pleasure in supporting 
these splendid gardens in their present perfect state, gave a pleasing omen 
that the gift of the munificent donor is duly appreciated; and that they 
enter into his enlightened views respecting the recreation and amusement 
of the working classes. 

“ The several trades and societies entered into the design of distin- 
guishing this proud and happy day by taking possession of the Arboretum 
in a splendid procession, with that zeal and earnestness which they evinced 
on a former well-remembered occasion. Several of these societies ex- 
pended considerable sums in their preparations; and one of them, we 
have heard, incurred an expense amounting to 17s. for each member. 
The day was a universal holiday ; and, although the morning was wet, 
towards noon the sun shone out, and the afternoon turned out remark- 
ably fine and pleasant. Early in the morning the bustle of preparation 
was observed throughout the town, the bells rung merry peals, and all 
was joy and gladness. 

“ As the procession wound along the spacious walks of the Arboretum, 
the gaiety of the scene was heightened by the rural aspect of the place. 
The multitudes soon spread over the grounds, some thronging about the 
artisans who were preparing a Montgolfier balloon, others engaged in 
rural sports, and a large company joined in the pleasures of the dance, in 
a neighbouring field, to the dulcet strains of a well-appointed band. The 
day was again unfavourable for the balloon, which took fire soon after 
its ascent, owing to the wind being too high. Another attempt was made, 
which failed ; the second balloon being blown into a tree, where it stuck 
fast. The most ample provision was made, of the best quality, for 
regaling upwards of 6,000 persons ; but owing to the immense numbers 
in the gardens, it was found impossible to supply their wants fast enough. 
The spacious tent erected for the occasion accommodated 600 persons at 
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atime. This, on the Wednesday, had been found sufficient for the con- 
venience and enjoyment of the whole party. But on this day, when there 
were between five and six times as many persons to be entertained, it 
was impossible to attend to the wants of the multitudes as the stewards 
wished ; and, in consequence, some disappointment ensued. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that this was the first time that it was ever 
attempted, in Derby, to entertain 6,000 persons in one place; but it 
appears nearly 3,000 persons more were present than were anticipated. 
On other occasions the experience of this day will be a guide to the com- 
mittee, and enable them to avoid a deficiency which could not be foreseen, 
and which the committee deplore. We have great pleasure in stating that, 
notwithstanding every part of the garden was visited by such immense 
numbers of persons, many of them young, full of animal spirits, and 
disposed to fun and frolic, not a single tree or shrub has been destroyed. 
When Mr Loudon heard of this almost miraculous instance of care and 
personal attention from every visitor, he said, ‘Such a population is 
worthy of the noble gift that has been made to them.’ So we are per- 
suaded will all other persons say who are desirous to see the working 
classes elevated by the cultivation of their minds, and the respectability 
of their conduct. : 

“In the evening another, and a successful attempt, was made at the 
Royal Hotel to send up a balloon. Never did we witness a more beau- 
tiful ascent. Stately as a swan, she sailed the ether like a ‘ thing of life,’ 
and as she gradually towered above the town, her whole form became 
most beautifully illuminated, while the brilliancy of the colours was 
greatly heightened by their contrast with the ebon sky. The lads sent 
after her a hearty shout, that ceased not till she had become a twinkling 
star, and probably was puzzling the young tyro in astronomy to discover 
the Greek character by which she was distinguished ; or was flattering 
him with hopes that he had found another planet to be added to our 
system. A display of fireworks from the portico then followed. Rockets, 
squibs, and crackers, serpents, wheels, and bang-ups, flew about in all 
directions. Men shouted, women screamed, and little lads laughed lustily 
as each new lighted cracker leaped and banged in zigzags through the 
crowd—now up—now down—now here—now there—till all its rage was 
spent, and like some other animated crackers, it was found to be an 
empty shell. The stock was soon exhausted by the great demand thus 
suddenly created for those articles. When the firing ceased, a mass of 
people lingered round the place that had contributed so much to their 
amusement, on one of the most general holidays Derby ever witnessed. 
The holiday, indeed, was so universal, and the excitement so great, that 
the sick and ailing forgot their pains, or sought relief in the Arboretum. 
Wednesday and Thursday are the usual days for attending at the hospital 
to the out-patients, and instead of the usual number attending, there were 
but about one-sixth of the accustomed average of patients presented 
themselves on the morning of these two days.” 


In an early part of the day an address, expressive of respect 
and gratitude, was presented by the printers and bookbinders of 
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the town, and another signed by 84 members of the Loyal Pru- 
dence Lodge of Druids. The latter was unexpectedly presented 
to Mr Strutt while he stood in one of Mr Lamb’s beautiful pavi- 
lions, of which we here insert a sketch, and was most affecting to 
all present, both in itself and the manner in which it was received 
by Mr Strutt. 


“ On Thursday evening, a ball, which was attended by a highly re- 
spectable and numerous company, was held by the members of the Mecha- 
nics’ Institution in their splendid Lecture Hall, which was tastefully de- 
corated for the occasion. Dancing commenced about half-past eight 
o'clock, and was kept up with a degree of spirit rarely witnessed on any 
occasion, there being seldom less than 200 couples dancing at the same 
time. The refreshments, which were provided by Mr E. Hollingshed, 
were plentiful and of the best description, and great merit is due to the 
stewards for their excellent arrangements ; for although there were not 
less than 450 persons present, not the slightest confusion or disorder was 
experienced, and throughout the whole of the evening the greatest order 
and harmony prevailed. According to a standing rule of the Institution, 
the dancing ceased at one o'clock, and, after singing ‘God save the 
Queen,’ the company, highly pleased with their evening's entertainment, 
retired to their respective homes. 

“ CHILDREN’S CELEBRATION OF THE OPENING OF THE ARBORETUM. 
Saturday, September 19. 

“ This day, which was appointed for the Children’s celebration of the 
opening of the Arboretum, was the most favourable, with regard to wea- 
ther, of the three, not a drop of rain having fallen from sunrise to sun- 
set. A few minutes before two o’clock Mr Joddrell’s band entered the 
garden, playing ‘God save the Queen; and soon afterwards the gates 
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were thrown open for the public. It had been very generously agreed 
by the committee that on this day all persons should have free admittance, 
a kindness the public were not slow to avail themselves of. From the 
time the gates were opened, and throughout the afternoon, numbers of 
persons of all classes continued to enter the gardens, some entering into 
the sports that had been commenced in the field adjoining ; others prome- 
nading the walks of the Arboretum, and all enjoying themselves in some 
way or other. The children, of whom there were vast numbers, were not 
long in making themselves at home; after making their acquaintance 
with the Arboretum by scampering round the walks, they found their way 
to the field where the sports of the day were carried on, and leap-frog, 
thread-the-long-needle, drop-the-glove, and all the old-established and 
favourite games, were entered into with the greatest possible zest and 
glee, ever and anon leaving their place in the rank or in the ring, and 
repairing to Mr Hunt’s confectionery stall. No one could have seen their 
joyous faces and buoyant spirits, and have heard their merry laughter 
without being gratified, at least no one with any kindly feeling in their 
bosoms. Dancing, too, was kept up with as much spirit as on either of 
the former days, to Mr Gover’s band; at times as many as twelve sets 
were dancing together, including several quadrille parties. At one time 
there were from 2,000 to 3,000 engaged in this exhilarating pastime ; 
indeed, so far from being satiated, the enjoyment seemed to increase 
rather than diminish, and we have heard many persons observe that Sa- 
turday was the happiest day of the three, some even going so far as to 
say it was the pleasantest day of their lives. We consider it a good omen 
of the morality and propriety of conduct of the visitors to these gardens, 
that notwithstanding the immense number of persons, of all classes, 
which the low price of admission on the second day, and the free admit- 
tance on the third, enabled to be there, not an oath, or a word that could 
offend the most moral person, was heard. Tea was provided in the 
Pavilion, under the superintendence of Mr and Mrs Hunt, at one shil- 
ling each for adults, and sixpence for children. It is not too much to 
say that the arrangements, as well as the provisions, were most excellent. 
Six thousand persons visited the Arboretum during the day. 

“ At seven o'clock the national anthem was again played, the whole 
company, men, women, and children, joining enthusiastically ; after which 
they dispersed, to use the words of a bystander, as ‘orderly and quietly 
as if they were retiring from a place of worship.’” 


We somewhat hesitate to make a remark tending at all to alloy 
the satisfaction with which the reader will peruse the above 
account, but we must express our regret that provision had not 
been made for wry oe the os constantly open without 
charge throughout the year. Fine days in this climate of Eng- 


land are not so plentiful that we can afford to lose even one 
favourable to a visit to public gardens, because a day on which 
the public may be pied so For a succession of weeks the 
weather may be wet and unfavourable on the only two days on 
which the Derby Arboretum will be open to the poorer classes. 
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This we think is an error, and it is another, and we think a more 
serious error, that no fund beyond that which may be raised by 
private subscriptions, and a charge for admission on five days of 
the week, is created for keeping the grounds in order and 
defraying the necessary annual expenses. We think it would 
have been better if Mr Strutt had given less land, sacrificing 
some portion for building, rather than not have created a perma- 
nent fund sufficient to maintain the gardens in their present 
state. The objection, that all endowments are liable to abuse, is 
only applicable to endowments left in the hands of select vestries, 
or self-appointed and irresponsible Bodies; it is not valid in a 
case like that of the Town Council of the Derby Corporation, 
representing legally and virtually the parties to be benefited, and 
one-third of whom are elected annually. No doubt a voluntary 
subscription list may be formed at the moment, and the amount 
may continue to be raised for some years, but where will be the 
subscribers fifty years hence, when the novelty will be worn out, 
and with it the honour of being podiccsa | with Mr Strutt. 
Nothing can prevent property so left falling sooner or later into 
the hands of a clique by whom the original object will be entirely 
defeated. 

But is it not preposterous, does it not seem incredible, that the 
a of Derby, through their representatives in the Town 
Council, cannot, after receiving this noble gift, vote from their 


own funds, one, two, or three hundred pounds per annum, to 
preserve the property from deterioration, and fulfil the intention 
of the donor? yet so itis. The money could not be voted by 
the Town Council without —— its legal powers, and we 


boast of the progress making in soun 
ment and municipal reform. 

We cannot, however, believe that government will be permitted for 
ever thus to tie the hands of the local representatives of the people, 
and as public gardens are not likely in the end to be outed to 
Derby, or a few privileged places,* we deem it desirable to call 
the reader’s attention to the plans upon which they should be laid 
out: and first we will give Mt Loudon’s aecount of the principles 
he followed in the case of the Derby Arboretum, for to him the 
task was entrusted, of appropriately disposing the grounds. 

* REASONS FOR THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE PLAN. 
“In endeavouring to accommodate the design submitted to Mr Strutt 


principles of local govern- 





* We have much pleasure in being able to confirm the statement made 
in some of the public papers, that the Duke of Norfolk has expressed his 
intention to give 50 acres of land to the town of Sheffield, for the benefit 
of its inhabitants. The plans, however, respecting it are not yet matured, 
as part of the ground is let, and will not be in hand till Michaelmas. 
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to his instructions and to the situation, the first point determined on was, 
there being no prospect of surrounding country, that the whole interest 
of the garden should be contained within itself. The mode of doing this 
was next to be considered ; when it appeared that a general botanic gar- 
den would be too expensive, both to create and to keep up; that a mere 
composition of trees and shrubs with turf, in the manner of a common 
pleasure-ground, would become insipid after being seen two or three 
times ; and, in short, that the most suitable kind of public garden, for all 
the circumstances included in the above data, was an arboretum, or col- 
lection of trees and shrubs, foreign and indigenous, which would endure 
the open air in the climate of Derby, with the names placed to each. 
Such a collection will have all thé ordinary beauties of a pleasure-ground 
viewed as a whole; and yet, from no tree or shrub occurring twice in 
the whole collection, and from the name of every tree and shrub being 
placed against it, an inducement is held out for those who walk in the 
garden to take an interest in the name and history of each species, its 
uses in this country or in other countries, its appearance at different 
seasons of the year, and the various associations connected with it. 

“ A similar interest might, no doubt, have been created by a collection 
of herbaceous plants; but this collection, to be effective in such a space 
of ground, must have amounted to at least 5,000 species; and to form 
such a collection, and keep it up, would have been much more expensive 
than forming the most complete collection of trees and shrubs that can 
at present be made in Britain. It is further to be observed respecting a 
collection of herbaceous plants, that it would have presented no beauty 
or interest whatever during the winter season ; whereas, among trees 
and shrubs, there are all the evergreen kinds, which are more beautiful 
in winter than in summer; while the deciduous kinds, at that season, 
show an endless variety in the ramification of their branches and spray, 
the colour of their bark, and the colour and form of their buds. Add 
also, that trees and shrubs, and especially evergreens, give shelter and 
encouragement ‘to singing birds, to which herbaceous plants offer little or 
no shelter or food. 

“There are yet other arguments in favour of trees and shrubs for a 
garden of recreation, which are worth notice. Herbaceous plants are 
low, small, and to have any effect must be numerous ; while, to acquire 
their names, and look into their beauties, persons walking in the garden 
must stand still, and stoop down, which, when repeated several times, 
would soon, instead of a recreation, become very fatiguing. Now trees 
and shrubs are large objects, and there is scarcely one of them the beauty 
of which may not be seen and enjoined by the spectator while he is walking 
past it, and without standing still at all. A herbaceous plant is chiefly 
interesting for its flowers, and the form of its foliage, in which in general 
there is little change of colour; but, to these two sources of interest, 
trees and shrubs add the opening buds in spring, the colour of the un- 
expanded foliage immediately after it has burst from the bud, the fine 
green tinged with some other colour which the first leaves assume when 
they are fully expanded, and which continues more or less till the middle 
of June ; the intensely deep green of summer, which continues till the 
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end of July; the first changes of autumn to red or yellow, which com- 
mence in August; and the dying off of all the different shades of red, 
crimson, yellow, orange, brown, and purple, which continues taking 

lace till Christmas: while some deciduous trees, such as the beech and 

ornbeam, the common oak in certain soils kept mvist, and the Quércus 
Tatzin in all soils and situations, retain their leaves, after they have 
become brown, till the following May. There are also, in deciduous trees, 
the colour and bloom of the young shoots of the current year; the dif- 
ferent colour which the bark of these shoots in many cases assumes the 
year following (Salix decipiens, for example); and the colour and tex- 
ture of the older shoots, and of the branches and trunk. In addition to 
these sources of interest, there is a very great beauty in trees, which, 
from the improper planting of artificial plantations, is often overlooked, 
or rather concealed ; and that is, the ramification of the main surface 
roots at the point where they join the trunk. In general, trees are 
planted so deep that this ramification never appears above the surface, 
and the trunk of the tree seems fixed in the ground like a post which 
had been driven into it; an appearance as contrary to truth and nature, 
and also to the health of the tree, as the shaft of a column without a base 
or a capital would, if employed in a building, be to architectural taste. 
To prevent this monstrous and unnatural appearance from occurring in 
the Derby Arboretum, I have directed all the trees to be planted on little 
hills, the width of the base being three times the height of the hill, so 
that the junction of the main roots with the base of the trunk will appear 
above ground. 

“ Much more might be said to justify the preference which Ihave given 
to an arboretum over every other kind of arrangement for the Derby 
Garden, but I consider any farther remarks on the subject unnecessary. 

“A glance at the plan (see the opposite page) will show that I have pro- 
vided as great an extent of gravel walk as the space will admit of ; the total 
length, including the walk round the flower-garden, exceeding a mile. 
There is a straight broad walk in the centre, as a main feature from the prin- 
cipal entrance ; an intersecting broad and straight walk to form a centre to 
the garden, and to constitute a point of radiation to all the other walks; 
and there is a winding walk surrounding the whole. As a straight walk 
without a terminating object is felt to be deficient in meaning, a statue 
on a pedestal is proposed for the radiating centre ; a pedestal, with a vase, 
urn, or other object, for the second circle in the straight walk; while the 
pavilions (see page 428) form terminating objects to the broad cross walk. 

“ As a terminal object gives meaning to a straight walk leading to it, so 
it is only by creating artificial obstructions that meaning can be given to 
a winding walk over a flat surface. ‘These obstructions may either be 
inequalities in the ground, or the occurrence of trees or shrubs in the 
line which the walk would otherwise have taken, so as to force it to bend 
out of that line. Both these resources have been employed in laying 
down the direction of the surrounding walk, though its deviation from 4 
straight line has chiefly been made in conformity with the varying posi- 
tion of the trees in the belt already existing. This belt, and also the 
trees in the flower-garden, and in other parts of the plan, which were 
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there previously to commencing operations, and which are left conform- 
ably to Mr Strutt’s instructions, are shown in the plan. The point 
_of junction of one walk with another is always noticeable in an artistical 
point of view, and affords an excuse for putting down sculptural or other 
ornamental objects at these points; we have therefore placed Mr Strutt’s 
pedestals and vases in positions where, if they are kept properly supplied 
during summer with pots of flowers (the pot being placed in the inside of 
the vase so as net to be seen), they will form very ornamental objects ; 
and, the names of the flowers being written conspicuously on a card, and 
tied on the narrow part of each vase, and the kinds of flowers changed at 
least once a week, they will be instructive as well as ornamental. The 
kinds of plants should be such as have conspicuous red or orange flowers, 
in order to contrast harmoniously with the masses of green foliage and 
grass with which they are surrounded. 

“ Allthe walks are drained by semicylindrical tiles laid on flat tiles ina 
line along the centre of the walk, and by cross drains from this line to 
the edges of the walk, communicating with gratings fixed in stone at 
regular distances. There is nearly a mile of drains, and there are 150 
cast-iron gratings. The upper coating of gravel is of a good colour, 
brownish yellow ; and, as when kept in proper order by rolling it binds 
very hard and smooth, the walks will be of the most dry, comfortable, 
durable, and agreeable description. 

“In order to disguise the boundaries of the ground, and to conceal the 
persons walking in the side walks from those in the centre walks, 1 have 
raised undulating mounds of soil, varying in height from 7 ft. to 10 ft., in 
the directions indicated by the dark shadows in the plan ; and these, even 
without the aid of the trees and shrubs which are planted on them, effec- 
tually answer the ends proposed.* Certain spaces on the lawn throughout 
the garden are left perfectly smooth and level, on which tents may be 
fixed, or parties may dance, &c. I should have made certain hollows and 
winding hollow valleys, as well as the hills and winding ridges ; but the 
retentive nature of the soil, the difficulty, or rather the absolute want, of 
drainage for such hollows, as well as the very limited space, and the 
necessity of having a broad, straight, nearly level walk down the centre, 
rendered this impracticable. 

“In moving the ground, care has been taken to preserve some of the 
old surface soil to form the new surface; and this new surface has also 
been drained where necessary, and everywhere rendered perfectly smooth 
and even, by raking and rolling, before sowing the grass seeds. 

“ The seats have been designed and placed chiefly by Mr Strutt himself, 
reference being had to the following rules:—To make choice of situa- 
tions under the shade of trees already existing in the belts, or of situa- 
tions where some kind of view or feature is obtained; to place some in 
gravelled recesses along the sides of the walks, and others on the turf; 





* A lithograph plan of the garden, on alarger scale, shows these mounds, 
and also the mode of planting the garden, much more correctly than the 


engraving. It is sold by the curator, at the lodge, at 2s.6d.; or, if sent 
post paid, 2s. 9d 
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some open to the sun for winter use ; but the most part looking to the 
east, west, or north, for summer use. Those seats which are placed in 
recesses ought to be 1 ft. back from the edge of the walk, in order that 
the feet of persons sitting on them may not be in the way of passers by ; 
and the gravelled recess should extend 6 in. beyond the seat behind and 
at each end, for the sake of distinctness, and to prevent any difficulty in 
weeding the gravel or mowing the grass. No seat should be put down, 
along the walks, in such a situation as to allow persons approaching it to 
see the back of the seat before they see the front of it; and, hence, the 
seats should generally be placed in the concavities of the turns of walks 
rather than in the convexities of bends. No seat to be put down where 
there is not either a considerable space directly in front, or at an angle of 
45°, or some other equal and large angle on each side. No seat to be 
put down where there will be any temptation to the persons sitting on it 
to strain the eye looking to the extreme right or left. None to be put 
down where more than one point of the boundary of the garden can be 
seen from the seat. None to be put down on the tops of the mounds, 
by which a person sitting would, at least before the trees and shrubs 
grow up, get a panoramic view of the entire garden, and thus defeat the 
main object of the mounds, and of the winding direction of the side walks. 
No seat to be put down, nor any device contrived, by which both the 
lodges can be seen at once from the same point of view; or even where 
one of the lodges and one of the pavilions can be seen from the same seat. 
Seats which are placed on the lawn always to be backed by some of the 
trees or shrubs there, so that no person may ever come close up to a seat 
from behind; or, if seats are placed in the open lawn without trees or 
shrubs near them on either side, then such seats must be made double, 
with a common back in the centre, or they may be benches without backs, 
or single seats, such as chairs or stools. All fixed seats, whether on the 
lawn or on gravel, to have foot-boards for the sake of aged persons and 
invalids. Round the central circle the seats should have stone backs, 
and a more architectural character than in any other part of the garden. 

“ The flower-garden with is covered seat, the cottage in it with its 
public tea-room, and the ivied tool-house formerly attached to Mr Strutt’s 
kitchen-garden, are preserved; and also a large weeping ash with seats 
beneath, the branches of which have been trained into a regular form by 
iron rings. 

“ All the ground not covered by trees or shrubs I have directed to be 
laid down in grass to be kept closely mown; but round each tree and 
shrub forming the collection I have preserved a circular space, varying 
from 3 ft. to 5 ft. in diameter, which (with the hill in the centre, com- 
prising one third of the width of the circle, and on which the plant is 
placed) is not sown with grass, but is always to be kept clear of weeds. 
The use of this circle and little hill is to prevent the grass from injuring 
the roots of the trees while young, and to admit of the larger roots 
showing themselves above the surface, where they ramify from the stem, 
as before mentioned. It has been found since the garden was completed 
that these little hills have served as an effectual preservative of the plants ; 
because, notwithstanding the many thousands of persons that visited the 
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garden during the three days of the ceremony of the opening, not a single 
plant was injured. 

“ With respect to the annual expense of keeping up the garden, it 
will be evident to those who have seen it, or who understand this descrip- 
tion, that it will chiefly consist in mowing the grass in the summer season. 
As the extent of grassy surface to be mown will be reduced by the space 
occupied by the walks, and by the circles of earth on which there is no 
grass (on which the trees and shrubs stand, or which those in the belt 
cover entirely), to about six acres, one man will be sufficient to mow and 
sweep up this extent of lawn during the whole summer ; the daily space 
to mow being about half an acre, and the grass mown to be distributed 
over the naked circles on which the trees and shrubs stand. All the 
other work which will require to be done in the garden during summer, 
such as weeding the walks, rolling them, weeding the circles on which the 
trees and shrubs stand, picking off insects from the plants, watering the 
ground with lime water where worm-casts appear, wiping the seats every 
morning so as to remove the excrement of birds, or whatever leaves or 
other matters may drop from the branches of the trees over them, &c. &c.. 
may be accomplished by a second labourer. The head gardener or 
curator may manage the flower-garden and the vases of flowers at the 
junctions of the walks, and see that the company who walk in the garden 
do not injure the plants, &c. 

“ The plan of the Arboretum was made in May, 1839; and, being ap- 
proved of by Mr Strutt, as soon as the crop of hay was removed from 
the ground, in the July following, the work was commenced by Mr Tom- 
linson, a contractor for ground work, who laid out the walks, made the 
drains, and raised the general masses of the mounds. The mounds were 
afterwards moulded into suitable shapes, and connected by concave sides 
and lateral ridges with the surrounding surface, under the direction of 
my assistant, Mr Rauch, who also superintended the planting of all the 
trees and shrubs, and all the other details connected with the ground, 
till the completion of the whole in September, 1840. The trees and 
shrubs were supplied chiefly by Messrs Whitley and Osborn, but partly 
also by Mr Masters of Canterbury; and the miscellaneous collection of 
roses was furnished by Mr Rivers of Sawbridgeworth; the mistletoe was 
supplied by Mr Godsall of Hereford ; and some species, which could not 
be procured in the nurseries, were obtained from the Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Garden. The lodges and pavilions were designed by Mr Lamb, 
as already mentioned: the north, or main, lodge in the Elizabethan 
style; the east lodge in the Tudor style, and in that variety of this style 
which was prevalent in the time of Henry VII; and the pavilions in 
the style of James I. They were all built by Mr Thompson of Derby ; 
and the gates to the north, or principal, lodge were cast from Mr Lamb’s 
designs by Messrs Marshall, Barber, and Co. of Derby.” 


We give wood engravings of three of these lodges, which, 
when as seen partly concealed by the trees of the Arboretum, 
add not a little to the beauties of the place. 
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The preceding report would prove, if proof were wanting, that 
Mr Loudon was eminently fitted for the task he undertook, and we 
cannot but lament that it is not to men of equal taste and judg- 
ment, and known ability, that the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests entrust the management of the vast domains for which 
they act as trustees for the Crown and the public. An opinion 
has prevailed that, for the due preservation and improvement of 
a royal park, or forest, or a public garden, no special qualifica- 
tions whatever are required; and hence the appointments made, 
with a view to these objects, have been of persons who have often 
professed and even boasted of their ignorance of all that relates 
to the vegetable kingdom. For rangers, superintendents, and 
head gardeners, we = had men whose abhorrence has been 
the country, who would never willingly leave the foot pavement 
for the green turf, ora gravel path; who have known nothing more 
of planting than the fact that the roots of a tree are usually placed 
in the ground, and who have been utterly blind to the bam 
of landscape or sylvan scenery. Of late years there has been 
some improvement, but still so little judgment is exercised, that 
we see in Kensington Gardens the beauty and healthiness of the 

lades destroyed in several situations by planting young trees 
in them, the effect of which, when these grow up, will be to 
stagnate the air, already too much stagnated in many parts of 
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the gardens, and to render monstrous what is now varied by bays 
and recesses. 

Were one general system adopted with all the public parks 
and gardens in the vicinity of London, such is their variety of 
soil and aspect, that they might be made to exhibit fine speci- 
mens of all the different kinds of trees and shrubs which will 
grow in the climate of Middlesex. If these were conspicuously 
named in such parts of the parks and gardens as were destined 
for pedestrians, the names and the plants would tend to amuse 
and instruct every class of the population, as in the case of the 
Derby Arboretum. 

The late Duke of Baden, though in many respects a great 
tyrant, yet kept, all the summer, an excellent band of music 
perambulating in the public park and gardens at Carlsruhe, from 
two o’clock in the afternoon till dusk. To these gardens all the 
inhabitants of Carlsruhe had access at all times. The effect of 
the music among the trees, a sudden burst coming sometimes in 
one direction and then in another, sometimes close at hand and 
again at a distance, was quite enchanting, and may, perhaps, 
have had some effect in giving a peculiarly mild and gentle cha- 
racter to the inhabitants of Carlsruhe. 

If the metropolis and its suburbs were put under the manage- 
ment of a council, or commission like that which exists in Paris 
and Munich, a general reformation of all the public gardens, and 
a general superintendence of all new streets, would be one of 
the duties of such commission, and an annual metropolitan rate 
of a halfpenny in the pound would raise a fund sufficient to 
render London a model for European capitals. 

Many of the streets recently formed have been most injudi- 
ciously planned; for example, look at the mode in which that 
broad street, called the New road, joins the Oxford road at Bays- 
water. From being 60 feet wide, with gardens in front of the 
houses on both sides, it is suddenly contracted to 40 feet, without 
gardens. ‘The water in the Regent’s park, by its form, by the 
trees on its margin, and by the idende in some places, is very 
ornamental; but what is called the Serpentine river, in Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, over which scarcely a single tree 
throws its shadow, and in which there is not a single island, is 
one of the ugliest forms that can be imagined, being that of a 
carrot, with the narrow part cut off; or, perhaps, more like a 
horn. ‘The Woods and Forests have a plan for 3 ie away with 
the kitchen garden and forcing ground, about 19 acres, at Ken- 
sington,’ and letting the ground on building leases. In the 
6 Souing Chronicle’ for November, and also in the ‘ Gardener’s 
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Gazette’ * for that month, several letters of Mr Loudon’s will be 
found on this subject, urging the desirability of this ground being 





* We copy from the ‘ Gardener's Gazette ’ the following letters relating to 
this subject :— 
“ BUILDING ON KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
“To the Editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ 


“ Sir,—As one of the public interested in preserving open spaces where one 
may breathe pure air and stretch one’s fon I feel much obliged to your 
ss Mr Loudon, for his laudable endeavours to obtain an exten- 
sion of Kensington Gardens. But there is one condition without which the 
boon, should it be granted, will be attended with an evil almost commensurate ; 
and that condition is a road both for carriages (I mean hired vehicles) and 
for pedestrians, and open at all hours; in short, such a road as the Birdcage 
walk. To persons a in the very extensive neighbourhood of Bromp- 
ton and Chelsea on one side, and Bayswater on the other, it is at present 
no little inconvenience that they are separated from each other by a tract of 
land stretching from Park lane to Kensington gravel-pits, and which they 
can never cross in a hackney-carriage, or after ten o’clock at night, and part 
of which, namely, Kensington Gardens, they can only cross on foot, and 
before sunset. A good wide road, passable for all persons and at all hours, 
even though studded with a few detached houses on either side, would, in 
my opinion, be, upon the whole, a greater improvement than the extension 
of either Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens, with their present restrictions. 


“T am, sir, yours, &c., 
“ Nov. 4.” “A Resipent 1n Brompton.” 


casing 
PUBLIC ROADS ACROSS KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
“To the Editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ 


“Sir,—I e with your Brompton correspondent, that there ought to be 
a public road across Kensington Gardens, nay, I will go further, and say 
that there might be two—one from the lower part of Bayswater, to a point 
between Knightsbridge and Kensington gore ; and another from the gravel- 
pits to Kensington. But both these roads may be carried into execution, 
and left open for the use of the public at all times, and still the unity of the 
gardens and continuity of the walks preserved, simply by sinking the roads 
five or six feet, and carrying over them all the other walks or roads that may 
be necessary on bridges, as is frequently done in the pleasure grounds of 
private gentlemen. As these cross roads would be in the direction of north 
or south, and as the soil in which they would be made is gravelly, they 
would be quite dry, though sunk five or six feet; particularly as the sun 
would shine on every part of them, on every day throughout the year on 
which it shone. This would not be the case with a road in the direction of 
east and west, great part of which, during the winter season, must necessarily 
be in the shade. The cross roads proposed being properly made and 
drained, would be as good roads as any other about the metropolis. The 
sinking of them a few feet is merely to prevent the carts and carriages pass- 
ing along them from obtruding too much on the view of persons walking in 
the — and, in short, to preserve the garden character. 

“In laying out grounds, whether public or private, with a view to ornament 
and convenience, it is very frequently necessary to carry one walk or road 
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added to the public gardens, and we understand an implied 
promise was once given to that effect. 

We cannot but hope that the present pitiful project for adding 
a few thousand pounds to the civil list (for the rental would be 
claimed by the Lord Steward of the Queen’s Household) will 
be abandoned. The kitchen gardens are not large, but when 
we see the extent of encroachment on the public property per- 
mitted in the Regent’s Park, we are justified in raising a strong 
and an indignant protest against that now contemplated at Ken- 
sington. 

Some notice is now due of the work we have placed at the 
head of this article, which naturally belongs to the subject we 
are discussing. 

In the § Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum,’ Mr Loudon 
has produced a standard work, which in all matters pertaining to 
public or private plantations, must ever rank as the highest 
authority existing. It is a subject for self-congratulation that 
we live in a country, perhaps the only country in the world, in 
which individual enterprise and private capital were equal to a 

ublication so elaborate, complete, and pictorially beautiful. 
he work consists of four volumes of letter-press, illustrated by 
above 2,500 engravings, and four volumes of octavo and quarto 


plates. We understand that upwards of ten thousand pounds 
were spent in bringing out the first edition. Every tree or shrub 





over another, and there is no greater difficulty or disadvantage in this, than 
there is in territorial engineering in carrying one railroad over another rail- 
road, or one common road over another common road, or over a tunnel. 
Indeed, it is next to impossible to make the most of the grounds of a country 
residence, and particularly those of a small villa, without carrying one walk 
over another, or over some farm-road, or approach or lane. 

“T trust, therefore, that if Government should make one or more roads 
across Kensington Gardens, that circumstance will not be considered an excuse 
for those roads being “studded with a few detached houses” along their 
sides, as by that means the public would be not only deprived of a consider- 
able portion of the surface of the gardens, but the verdant and rural 
character of the scenery of the remainder would be greatly injured in effect, 
and rendered less open and airy, and consequently less healthful. 

“ Anxiously entreating you to insert this letter, I remain, sir, your much 
obliged servant, 


“ Bayswater, Nov. 7.” «J. C. Loupon.” 


It has been suggested by Mr W. Lindley, surveyor and civil engineer, 
that if a road were made on the outer border of the kitchen gardens from 
Bayswater to Kensington (which would perhaps be the simplest plan), it 
should be carried on nearly in a straight line to Putney and Battersea bridge, 
thereby opening'a large property to the advantages of a valuable frontage, 
and greatly improving the communications of the district. 
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growing in Great Britain, native and foreign, hardy and half 
hardy, is a and botanically delineated, as well as scien- 
tifically and popularly described, and every information given 
that can be ae oe | respecting their propagation, culture, 
management, and uses in the arts, in useful and ornamental 
mapa eee and in landscape gardening. The whole is preceded 

a historical and geographical outline of the trees and shrubs 
ef temperate climates generally throughout the world. 

The work is one which must necessarily find a place in the 
library of every extensive landowner and park proprietor, but 
we hope to see the time when every rural district will contain 
at least one public library from which every occupier of a farm, 
or proprietor of a village orchard, may be able to | aatnad a copy 
for reading at home; the costliness of the work being necessarily 
too great to allow it to be purchased by persons of humble 
means. 

We can now but hastily glance at a portion of the contents, 
but we avail ourselves of the loan of a few of the wood-cuts to 
give our readers an idea of the fidelity of the illustrations; every 
object being sketched with its characteristic features. 

As might be expected, we have a long and interesting account 
of the Oak, a tree indigenous in all countries with temperate 


climates, but the = of which in England has always been a 


subject of national pride and solicitude. 

Mr Loudon observes of this monarch of the forest, majestic 
and venerable even in its decay, that 

“ The general form of the oak is expressive, luxuriant, and spreading : 
its character, both with respect to its whole, and to its large masses of 
foliage, is best expressed by the pencil in bold and roundish lines, whether 
as single trees, or as forming the line of a distant forest. Although, 
when growing more closely together, they assume a loftier and less 
spreading appearance than the more solitary tree, such as Mason has so 
beautifully described in his ‘ Caractacus '— 

‘Behold yon oak, 
How stern he frowns, and with his broad, brawn arms, 
Chills the pale plain beneath him.’ ” 

The two following sketches, drawn by Mr J. G. Strutt, 
exemplify this position. The first is a scene in Savernake 
forest, near Marlborough, in which the creeping oak is seen 
in the foreground. 
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The following is another scene from the same forest, in which 
the king oak forms the principal feature. 


1633 
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Mr Strutt observes that— 


“ While, however, curved lines are sufficient to express the general 
peculiarity of the outline of the oak, as well as the darker masses of its 
foliage, when we come to examine the tree more closely and in detail, we 
find that a greater variety of line must be adopted to display its single 
proportions, so indicative of energy and boldness. The trunk and limbs 
are characterised by their amazing strength, and by their comparative 
shortness and crookedness, and the branches by their numerous contor- 
tions and abrupt angles, and by the great variety which they exhibit of 
straight and crooked lines, and by their frequent tendency to a horizontal 
direction. These striking peculiarities are exhibited below.” 


The important subject of oak plantations leads Mr Loudon to 
discuss the question whether, in forming them, oak plants or 
acorns ought to be used :— 


“This,” he observes, “is a question respecting the answer to which 
planters are not fully agreed ; though, upon the whole, we believe plants 
are preferred. A doubt, it is probable, would never have been raised on 
the subject, had it not been found that under ordinary circumstances the 
oak suffers more by transplanting than the elm, the ash, the beech, and 
other similar trees ; which is partly owing to its natural delicacy, and 
partly to its depending, when young, chiefly on its taproot, and from its 
not producing, for some years, many lateral roots, unless forced to do so 
by art. When, however, the oak has been two or three times transplanted 
in the nursery before its final removal, it will produce a sufficient number 
of lateral roots to insure its growth, if carefully removed; and for this 
reason we should, in almost every case, prefer using strong transplanted 
plants to acorns. We have already remarked that oaks, after they have 
attained a certain size, are more successfully transplanted than seedlings 
of one or two years; a fact which will be found to hold good with all 
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trees whatever which have taproots of extraordinary dimensions when 
young. One reason which some give for preferring acorns is the alleged 
injury which oak plants sustain by the loss of the taproot, which, it is said, 
they never regain. This opinion, however, is well known to be erroneous ; 
it being as natural, in the case of seedling oaks, for that part of the plant 
which is under ground to reproduce a leading or taproot when that has 
been cut off, as it is for the part above ground to reproduce a leading 
shoot after that has been removed. It is also equally well known that 
the taproot is only found in oak and other trees when in a young state ; 
and that no oak or other tree, when cut down, was ever found to have 
anything like a perpendicularly descending mainroot in any way com- 

arable to the perpendicularly ascending trunk of the tree above ground. 
The consequence of sowing an acorn where it is to remain, and not 
cutting through the taproot, is, that it remains a longer period before 
putting out any lateral roots; but whether these lateral roots are put out 
sooner or later, can have very little influence on the growth of the tree 
under crdinary circumstances, and certainly none on the value of the 
timber it produces. It is easy to conceive that, if the surface soil on 
which an acorn is planted is much richer than the subsoil, something in 
rapidity of growth will be gained by cutting off the taproot, so as to force 
the plaat to send out lateral roots sooner than it otherwise would do; 
but though something is gained by this, something also will be lost, 
because the supply of water, so essential to all plants which have naturally 
taproots in a very young state, will be considerably diminished. In warm 
climates, therefore, and in all cases where a saving of first cost is an object, 
we should prefer acorns to plants ; but in tolerably moist climates, and in 
deep alluvial or marly soils, or where the surface soil is rich, and where 
the object is to produce oak trees as soon as possible, we should recommend 
strong plants.” 


‘¢ THE BEECH. 


“ As an ornamental tree for the park and the lawn, especially near the 
mansion, the beech has many important advantages. Though its headis 
more compact and lumpish than that of the oak, the elm, or the ash, yet 
its lower branches hang down to the ground in more pliant and graceful 
forms than those of any of these trees. The points of these branches 
turn up with a curve, which, though not picturesque, has a character of 
its own which will be found generally pleasing. The leaves are beauti- 
ful in every period of their existence; nothing can be finer than their 
transparent delicacy when expanding, and for some weeks afterwards. 
In summer their smooth texture, and their deep yet lively green, are 
highly gratifying to the eye ; and the warmth of their umber tint, when 
they hang on the trees during the winter season, as contrasted with 
the deep and solemn green of pines and firs, has a rich, striking, and 
most agreeable effect in landscape. Hence, a few beech trees are very 
desirable on the margin of pine and fir woods, or among evergreens ge- 
nerally ; more especially when the soil is somewhat good and moist; 
under which circumstances alone will full grown beech trees retain their 
leaves during the winter. So desirable is the effect produced by the beech 
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with its leaves on in the winter season, that when the trees, from age, or 
any other cause, drop their leaves in autumn, we would recommend the 
substituting of young trees, which seldom fail to retain their leaves during 
winter, till they approach towards a timber size. It is certain, however, 
that some individual beeches are much more apt to retain their leaves 
through the winter than others ; for which reason a sufficient number of 
young trees ought to be planted, to allow of the rooting out of those 
which do not answer the end in view. Beech trees under thirty or forty 
years’ growth, when cutto the ground, push up again ; and the leaves on 
the shoots so produced seldom fail to remain on during the winter. Low 
growths of this sort will, in many cases, produce the desired effect as 
well as trees ; a circumstance which may afford a usefal hint to the pos- 
sessors of grounds of limited extent. 

“* The leaves of the beech are less liable to be eaten, either by insects 
or by cattle, than those of almost any other tree. The first circumstance 
renders the beech very desirable for situations near the eye, and for 
avenues and hedges ; and the second renders it one of the best park 
trees, sinse its branches, though they are injured by cattle, are far less 
so than those of the oak and elm. Two other circumstances which ren- 
der this an excellent park tree are, the food which its mast affords to deer 
and squirrels, to peacocks and other ornamental poultry, and to pigeons, 
thrushes, blackbirds, and other birds. The density of its head makes it 
an excellent nightly shelter for singing birds. The smoothness and light 
colour of the bark, and the circumstance of the trunk being clothed with 
branches to within a short distance of the ground, render it a desirable 
tree to place a seat under; the eye feeling the light colour of the smooth 
bark to be more enlivening than the dark, rough-furrowed bark of the 
oak or English elm, the dark, smooth, gloomy bark of the Scotch elm, 
the lichen-covered hoary bark of the ash, or the reddish-brown, cracked, 
and scaly bark of the Scotch pine. The only tree which can be compared 
to the beech, as one to sit under, is the platanus; but the shade of this 
last tree is much less dense. The ancients supposed the shade of the 
beech to be as wholesome as that of the walnut was the reverse. 

“The purple beech and the other varieties are trees of singularity, 
which produce a striking effect when judiciously introduced among other 
scenes composed of foreign trees, and mark, in an especial manner, 
wherever they are seen, the hand of art and refinement. 

“ For the picturesque properties of the Beech we shall resort to our 
usual authority, Gilpin. ‘ After timber trees,’ this author observes, ‘the 
beech deserves our notice. Some, indeed, rank the beech among timber 
trees; but, I believe, in general it does not find that respect, as its wood 
is of asoft, spongy nature, sappy and alluring to the worm. In point of 
picturesque beauty, I am not inclined to rank the beech much higher than 
in point of utility. Its skeleton, compared with that of the trees we have 
just examined, is very deficient. Its trunk, we allow, is often highly pic- 
turesque. It is studded with bold knots and projections, and has some- 
times a sort of irregular fluting about it which is very characteristic. It 
has another peculiarity also, which is sometimes pleasing—that of a num- 
ber of stems arising from the root. The bark, too, wears often a pleas- 
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ing hue. It is naturally of a dingy olive, but it is always overspread, in 
patches, with a variety of mosses and lichen, which are commonly of a 
lighter tint in the upper parts, and of a deep velvet green towards the 
root. Its smoothness, also, contrasts agreeably with those rougher ap- 
pendages. No bark tempts the lover so much to make it the depository 
of his mistress’s name. It conveys a happy emblem,— Crescent illz ; 
crescetis amores.” Ina chequered grove we sometimes see very beautiful 
effects produced by the brilliant sparkling lights which are caught by 
the stems of beeches ; but, having praised the trunk, we can praise no 
other part of the skeleton. The branches are fantastically wreathed and 
disproportioned, twining awkwardly among each other, and running often 
into long unvaried lines, without any of that strength and firmness which 
we admire in the oak, or of that easy simplicity which pleases us in the 
ash: in short, we rarely see a beech well ramified. In full leaf it is 
ually unpleasing—it has the appearance of an overgrown bush. Vir- 
gil, indeed, was right in choosing the beech for its shade, no tree forms 
so complete a roof. If you wish either for shade or shelter, you will find 
it best—*‘ patule sub tegmine fagi.’ This bushiness gives a great heavi- 
ness to the tree which is always a deformity. What lightness it has dis- 
gusts. You will sometimes see alight branch issuing from a heavy mass; 
and though such pendant branches are often beautiful in themselves, they 
are seldom in harmony with the tree. They distinguish, however, its 
character, which will be seen best by os it with the elm. The 
elm forms a rounder, the beech a more pointed, foliage ; but the former 
is always in harmony with itself. Sometimes, however, we see in beeches 
of happy composition the foliage falling in large flocks, or layers, elegantly 
determined; between which the shadows have a very forcible effect, 
especially when the tree is strongly illumined. On the whole, however, 
the massy, full-grown, luxuriant beech is rather a displeasing tree. It 
is made up of littlenesses, seldom exhibiting those tufted cups, or hollow 
dark recesses, which disport in the several grand branches of the beautiful 
kind of trees. Contrary to the general nature of trees, the beech is most 
pleasing in its juvenile state, as it has not yet acquired that heaviness 
which is its most faulty distinction. A light, airy, young beech, with its 
spiry branches hanging, as I have just described them, in easy forms, is 
often beautiful. I have seen, also, the forest beech, in a dry, hungry 
soil, preserve the lightness of youth in the maturity of age. After all, 
however, we mean not to repudiate even the heavy luxuriant beech in 
picturesque composition. It has sometimes its beauty, and oftener its 
use. In distance, it preserves the depth of the forest; and even on the 
spot, in contrast, it is frequently a choice accompaniment. We call a 
forest deep when we cannot see through it; so that at a distance, a thin 
wood of beeches will have the effect of a large one. Inthe corner of a 
landscape, when we want a thick heavy tree, or a part of one at least, 
which is often necessary, nothing answers our purpose like the beech. 
But at present we are not considering the beech in composition, but only 
as an individual ; and in this light it isin which we chiefly conceive it as 
an object of disapprobation. A 
“«We should not conclude our remarks on the beech without men- 
tioning its autumnal hues. In this respect it is often beautiful. Sometimes 
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it is dressed in modest brown, but generally in glowing orange; and in 
both dresses its harmony with the grove is pleasing. About the end of 
September, when the leaf begins to change, it makes a happy contrast 
with the oak, whose foliage is yet verdant. Some of the finest oppositions 
of tint which perhaps the forest can furnish arise from the union of oak 
and beech. We often see a wonderful effect from this combination ; and 
yet, accommodating as its leaf is in landscape, on handling it feels as if 
it were fabricated with metallic vigour.’ ”--Gilp. For. Scen. vol. i, p. 50. 


The branches of the beech, from their number, proximity, and 
liability to cross each other, may occasionally be found inos- 
per | ; and a remarkable example of this occurs in a wood 
called West Hay, between Cliff and Stamford, belonging to the 
Marquis of Exeter, for drawings of which Mr Louden is indebted 
to the lady of the Rev. M. J. Be rkeley. 


Fig. 1881 is to the usual scale for full grown trees adopted i in 
the work of 1 in. to 12 ft., and fig. 1884, which shows a portion 
of the trunk of the same tree, is to a scale of 2 ft. 6 in. to 1 in. 


1881 
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Of all the varieties of beech, perhaps the weeping beech ( Fagus 
sylvatica pendula) is the most graceful. It forms a very singular 
and highly beautiful object, and well deserves a place in every 
collection of weeping trees. We give a sketch taken in 1837 of 
one in Milton Park, Northamptonshire. 


It is an excellent feature in this work that it is not merely 
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complete in its descriptive and botanical details, but the poetry 
of each subject is also given with the mythological and legendary 
allusions belonging to it. The following is Mr Loudon’s history 
of the holly :— 


“‘ The use made of the holly at Christmas, for ornamenting churches 
and dwelling-houses, is well known ; though the origin of the practice 
is uncertain. The custom of placing evergreens in places of religious 
worship prevailed before the introduction of Christianity ; and several 
texts of Scripture, particularly in the 40th, 41st, 51st, and 55th 
chapters of Isaiah, and in the 8th chapter of Nehemiah, have reference 
to it: but the evergreens originally made use of were branches of the 
pine, fir, and cedar, and sprigs of box. Holly appears to have been 
first used for this purpose by the early Christians at Rome; and was 
probably adopted for decorating the churches at Christmas, because 
holly was used in the great festival of the Saturnalia, which occurred 
about that period, and it was the policy of the early fathers of the 
church to assimilate the festivals of the Pagans and Christians as 
closely as possible in their outward forms, to avoid shocking unneces- 
sarily the prejudices of newly made converts. It was customary among 
the ancient Romans to send boughs of holly, during the Saturnalia, as 
emblematical of good wishes, with the gifts they presented to their 
friends at that season; and the holly became thus to be considered as 
an emblem of peace and good-will. It was for this reason, inde- 
pendently of any wish to conciliate the Pagans, well adapted to be an 
emblem of the principal festival of a religion which professes, more 
than any other, to preach peace and good-will to man. Whatever may 
have been the origin of the practice, it appears to be of very great 
antiquity ; for Bourne, in his ‘ Antiquities of the Common People,’ 
p- 173, cites an edict of the Council of Bracara, canon 73, forbidding 
Christians to begin to decorate their houses at Christmas with green 
boughs at the same time as the Pagans, the Saturnalia commencing 
about a week before Christmas. Dr Chandler, in his ‘ Travels in 
Greece,’ supposes this custom to be derived from the Druids, who, 
he says, decorated dwelling-places with evergreens during winter, 
‘that the sylvan spirits might repair to them, and remain unnipped 
with frost and cold winds, until a milder season had renewed the 
foliage of their darling abodes.’ In England, perhaps the earliest 
record of this custom is in a carol in praise of the holly, written in the 
reign of Henry VI, and preserved in the Harleian MS., No. 5396 ; 
in illustration of which it must be observed, that the ivy, being dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, was used as a vintner’s sign in winter, and hung 
outside the door. 

‘ Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be I wys; 
Let Holy hafe the maystry, as the maner ys. 
Holy stond in the halle, fayre to behold ; 
Ivy stond without the dore ; she ys fuil sore a cold. 
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‘ Holy and hys mery men they dawnsyn and they syng, 
Ivy and hur maydenys they wepyn and they wryng. 
Ivy hath a lybe; she laghtit with the cold, 

So mot they all hafe that with Ivy hold. 

‘ Holy hath berys as red as any rose, 

They foster the hunters, keep hem from the doo. 
Ivy hath berys as black as any slo; 
Ther com the oule and ete hym as she goo. 

‘Holy hath byrdys, aful fayre flok, 


The nyghtyngale, the poppyngy, the gayntyl lavyrok. 
Good Ivy t what byrdis ast thou! 4 


Non but the howlet that shouts ‘ How! How!’” 


~ 
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A large part of the fourth volume is devoted to the family of 
pines, and an interesting account is given of the great use made 
of one — of pine (Pinus Pinaster) in covering immense 
tracts of barren sand in France. 


“This mode of improvement was first commenced in 1789, by M. 
Bremontier, of the Administration of Forests, who published a memoir 
on the subject in the year 1800, of which we jul wae a very brief 
abridgment. There are very extensive downs in several countries of 
Europe; and the most remarkable in France are those between Dun- 
kirk and Nieuport, between Calais and Boulogne, and between the 
rivers Adour and Gironde. Bremontier commenced his operations 
in the Gulf of Gascony in 1789. The downs there are composed of 
drifting sands, covering 300 square miles. Bremontier compares the 
surface of this immense tract to a sea, which, when agitated to a fury 
by a tempest, had been suddenly fixed, and changed to sand. It 
offered nothing to the eye but a monotonous repetition of white wavy 
mountains, perfectly destitute of vegetation. In times of violent storms 
of wind, the surface of these downs was entirely changed; what were 
hills of sand often becoming valleys, and the contrary. The sand, on 
these occasions, was often carried up into the interior of the country, 
covering cultivated fields, villages, and even entire forests. This takes 
place so gradually (by the sand sweeping along the surface, and thus 
raising it, or falling from the air in a shower of particles, so fine as to 
be scarcely perceptible), that nothing is destroyed. The sand gradually 
rises among crops, as if they were inundated with water; and the 
herbage and the tops of trees appear quite green and healthy, even to 
the moment of their being overwhelmed with the sand, which is so 
very fine as to resemble that used in England in hour-glasses. After 
three chapters of preliminary matter of intense interest, M. Bremon- 
tier, in his fourth chapter, gives an account of the manner in which 
he proceeded, not only to fix this sea of sand, but to render it pro- 
ductive of timber, resin, and other articles. This process is as 
remarkable for its simplicity as for its complete success. It consists 
in sowing on the surface seeds of the common broom, mixed with 
those of Pinus Pinaster; commencing on the side next the sea, or on 
that from which the wind generally prevails, and sowing in narrow 
zones, in a direction at right angles to thatof the wind; the first-sown 
zone being protected by a line of hurdles, this zone protecting the 
second, the second the third, and so on, till the whole breadth of the 
downs in that locality is covered with plantation. From 4b. to 5ib. 
of broom seed, and from 1 ib. to 2ib. of pinaster seed, are sown per acre, 
and immediately covered with branches of pines, or of other trees, 
with the leaves on, brought from the nearest woods, in order te shelter 
and protect the seed, and, by the help of the hurdle fence, to retain 
the sand. These branches are laid down in a regular manner in the 
direction of the wind, and overlapping one another, so as to produce 
a sort of thatching to the surface ; and, in places very much exposed, 
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rods are laid across them, and firmly hooked down. In a word, 
wherever seeds are sown, the surface of the downs, as far as the 
sowing extends, may be said to be carefully thatched; branches of 
evergreen trees being used instead of straw. In six weeks, or two 
months, the broom seeds have produced plants 6 in. in height, and 
which attain three or four times that height in the course of the first 
season. ‘The pines do not rise above 3 in. or 4 in. the first year; and 
it is seven or eight years before they completely overtop the broom, 
which often attains, in these downs, from 12 ft. to 15 ft. in height. 
At the age of ten or twelve years, the pines have, in a great measure, 
suffocated the broom, and they are then thinned, the branches cut off 
being used for the purpose of thatching downs not yet recovered, and 
the trunks and roots cut into pieces and burned, to make tar and 
charcoal. In about twenty years, the trees are from 20 ft. to 30 ft. 
in height; and they are now prepared for producing resin, which 
process is carried on, in the manner hereafter described, for ten or 
twelve years; when the trees are cut down, and their branches applied 

as before, for thatching, and their trunks and roots for making tar and 
charcoal; the self-sown seeds having furnished the surface with a 
progeny to succeed them. In 1811, a commission appointed by the 
French government made a report on the downs, and announced that 
about 12,500 acres of downs had been covered with thriving planta- 
tions, and that it was found a thatching or covering of any kind of 
vegetable herbage, such as straw, rushes, seeds, sea-weed, &c. might 
be used instead of branches, and was even preferable. Another 
improvement which had been tried, and found very successful, was 
the substitution of a fence of boards for that of wattled hurdles, as 
more completely excluding the wind (See * Dict. des Eaux et Foréts,’ 
tom.i. p. 816.) These plantations, and others in the Landes of 
Bordeaux, and between that city and Bayonne, which are there called 
pignadas, constitute the principal riches of the inhabitants, who are 
almost entirely supported by the preparation of resin and tar from the 
pinaster forests. 

“« Propertigs AnD Uses.—Though the wood of the pinaster is soft, 
and not of long duration, it is employed, in the marine arsenal at 
Toulon, for the outer cases of all the packages which are put on board 
vessels, and principally for the piles and props which are used for 
sustaining the frames of vessels while they are being constructed. In 
Bordeaux and in Provence, it is employed for the common kinds of 
corpentry, for packing-boxes, and for fuel; but the most valuable 
purposes to which the tree is applied in these countries is the produc- 
tion of resin, tar, and lampblack.” 
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The pictorial illustrations contained in the work are of two 
hinds —Eret, portraits of trees of ten or twelve Bp growth, 
taken from specimens growing in 1834, 1835, and 1836, within 
ten miles of London, all drawn to the same scale of one inch to 
four feet ; and secondly, of full-grown trees, also all drawn to 
one scale, viz. one inch to twelve feet, and for the most part 
growing within the same distance of London. This is attended 
with the advantage that by a simple reference to an example of 
any one of the trees, it may be seen at a glance (bearing the scale 
in mind) what amount of growth may be expected from any given 
tree within a given period. In the literary department the author 
has had the assistance of several distinguished names, and both 
from the combination of talent displayed, literary, scientific, and 

ictorial, and the great, ains-taking industry it must necessarily 
See demanded, the med is one which deserves and is eminently 


calculated to command an extensive, and, we hope, to Mr Loudon, 
a profitable sale. E. 
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Art. VII.—1. A Discourse on the Studies of Cambridge Uni- 


versity. (Fourth edition.) By A. Sedgwick, M.A. &c. 
Parker. 


2. Observations on the Statutes of the University of Cambridge. 
By G. Peacock, D.D. &c. (Dean of Ely). Parker. 


3. The University Calendar. Parker. 


VERY year there issues from the warehouse of Messrs 

Deighton, the publishers to the University of Cambridge, 
an octavo volume, bound in white canvass, and of a very peri- 
odical and business-like appearance. Among the undergradu- 
ates it is commonly known by the name of the ‘ Freshman’s 
Bible’—the public usually ask for the ‘ University Calendar.’ 
Much of its contents would, to the last-mentioned public, appear 
to a great degree esoteric and mysterious. ‘They will not easily 
comprehend, for example, why the first degree which the student 
takes should be obtained by learning, and every other by grim- 
ace, and will be much at a he to discover why a master of arts, 
a man generally bordering on thirty, and who has in all proba- 
bility taken his standing in society, should be necessitated to 
march behind the beadle into the Senate House, perform a series 
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of evolutions there before the vice-chancellor’s chair, with his 
right hand in that of some rusty doctor, the father (as they 
a him) of his college—should then take an oath that he, 
the said M.A., will not steal the books out of the library nor 
the pictures out of the Fitzwilliam Museum,* after which “ one 
of the beadles precedes the candidates round the chair, and in 
passing they bow to the vice-chancellor and proetors.” All 
this the public may wonder at, and rest satisfied with the assur- 
ance that all these mummeries, of which they cannot divine the 
use, are “necessary to the well-being of the university ;” that 
these things are not contrary to their reason, but only above it, 
the last of which is most unquestionably true. Or if they (the 
public) be recently arrived from China, they may conceive a 
great augmentation of dignity to both candidate, vice-chancellor, 
and proctors, when the first, making the tour of an oaken chair, 
bows mournfully to the second, and nods smilingly to the third, 
as the thing is generally done. 

But the freshman, the youth in the first year of his noviciate, 
to whom the vice-chancellor is fhe greatest man in the world— 
the fellows of his college the happiest, he fixes his eye on 
quite another page of the book in question. The lists of the 


wranglers of past ~— are his study; with them his mind is fired 


with noble rage—he knows by heart the names of the first six of 
each year since the commencement of the catalogue, nor is he 
much concerned by the reflection that by far the greater portion 
of even the first of these names is now consigned to utter oblivion. 
Why, notwithstanding, the study of mathematics should be 
deemed of greater importance than any other, is a question we 
will not now stop to discuss; we will now only attempt to carry 
the reader through some of the scenes of a college life, and we 
hasten to redeem our word. 

We will suppose him admitted—if he is not, he has only to go 
to some master of arts of the cellege which he professes to enter, 
there to translate some five lines of Virgil and three of Homer, 
answer that Sicily is in the Mediterranean and Greece in the 
south of Europe,—that is if he knows it—to pay fifteen pounds 
or thereabouts, to be forfeited if he is caught stealing the college 
plate, and the thing is done. 

On a fine morning about the middle of October, behold our 

* Jurabis—quod in Bibliothecam publicam et museum Honoratassimi 
Domini Viaconitio Fitzwilliam admissus, jam coto tuo ita uteris ut quartiem 
in te est, nihil detrimenti capiat vel Bibleotheca vel Museum predictum. 
A man would violate this oath by walking into the library without clean- 
ing his shoes ;—to suppose that those who would steal the books would 
care for the oath, is too absurd. 
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young aspirant at the door of the White Horse, Fetter Lane. 
fe will be surrounded with ten or twelve more on the same 
errand, all laden with huge bales of luggage and with admoni- 
tions paternal and maternal, the one not to study too little, and the 
other not to study too much. The expression on their counte- 
nances is somewhat comical, something like what one would 
imagine to be that of an old Greek newly arrived in the Elysian 
fields, conscious of a new life of which they don’t know whether 
to be glad or afraid, and scanning their comrades to see what 
they can make of them. In the midst of these will be a 
triton among the minnows—some old college stager—only one, 
because the freshmen go up some days before the rest—a man in 
a bear-skin coat with six pockets, and with all the ease which the 
consciousness of so much lumber room naturally gives one. 
Observe his air of importance as he jostles the new fry about in 
his way to and from his own luggage—how he has already secured 
the best place with the coat aforesaid—how proud he is of his 
privilege to speak familiarly to the coachman—with how yess 
an air he takes his seat not a moment before the coach sets off. 
His next feat is to exhibit to his admiring fellow traveller the 
newest machinery for lighting cigars, not always easily under- 
stood ; and having satisfied himself by a few puffs that the weed 
is fairly lighted, he takes it out of his mouth and observes, that 
“he had thought in the morning that it would rain like bricks, 
but that now he believes the clouds will turn out a failure ;” 
expressions on the beauty and peculiarity of which he leaves 
his auditors to ruminate at their leisure. There is nothing 
more distinctive than a Cambridge man’s slang, and it has its use 
too, for it serves to give a knowing air to many conversations 
which would be flat enough in all conscience without it. ‘ Like 
bricks,” is the commonest of their expressions, or used to be. 
‘There was an old landlady at Huntingdon who said she always 
charged Cambridge men twice as a as any one else. ‘Then, 
** How do you know them?” asked somebody. “Oh, sir, they 
always tells us to get the beer like bricks.” 

But our freshman, after passing one fifty miles of the dullest 
country in England, is getting near to Cambridge, and his fear 
of meeting his tutor takes away from any pleasure he might have 
in the sight of its grey old towers. To his tutor he hurries 
accordingly, who is rejoiced to see him, though he has for- 
gotten his name, and invites him to breakfast the next morning. 
And now begins that system which pervades, more or less, the 
whole of university discipline, destroying its vigour and corrupt- 
ing its excellencies—we mean what is fr thes known by the 
name of humbug. It seems as if some people imagined that 
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youths are only to be cheated into learning or morality, while 
the fact is, that nobody in the world finds out the cheat sooner, 
and a dislike to both morality and learning is very possibly the 
consequence. A youth at college has the function of a man to 
exercise—master of the greater part of his actions and time, with 
a large sum of money generally at his disposal, and credit still 
larger—more, in fact, than most masters of families have in their 
power—with all this, he can no longer consider himself a boy, 
and dangerous might the sudden transition seem to this state of 
things from his school-boy condition, where he was commonly 
obliged to ask leave before he could take a walk of a mile, 
and where he had sometimes five shillings, very rarely five 
pounds, in his pucket. The only way of counteracting this 
danger is to give the youth the feelings as well as the situa- 
tion of a man, to place him fairly on his hands and hedge 
him about with his own pride; but if used like a schoolboy, 
he thinks himself authorized to use a schoolboy’s weapons, 
deceit and falsehood, which is what actually takes place, to the 
ruin of many, for the habits now begin to be settled; and besides, 
young men think themselves in this case licensed to indulge in 
forbidden vices, from which they would in the other case have 
been restrained by honour. Nor is the undergraduate altogether 
to be blamed when, in his practice of deceit, ; only follows his 
superiors, whose narrow-minded views have no idea of bringing 
honour into fashion; of causing, which they might easily do, 
such a state of opinion among the great body of the young men, 
that they would think it disgraceful to them as gentlemen, to 
boast of their adroitness in lying and mystifying the authorities. 
Our pupil, after breakfast, gets a lecture from his tutor, in which, 
after answering various inquiries as to his attainments and 
studies, he is assured that if he follows the right course perse- 
veringly, he will hereafter attain to the dignity of a fellowship, 
a thing which, in nine cases out of ten, the tutor well knows, and 
the pupil very soon finds out, to be absolutely out of the ques- 
tion. To this follows sundry remarks on college discipline, a 
prelude to a longer discourse he will perhaps have to listen to 
with the rest of his side,* in which he is told to be very par- 
ticular in taking his cap off to the master and seniors, in paying 
the proper deference to the dean’s orders, with a most terrible 
account of the penalties incident on neglect of attendance at 
chapel and staying out at night—warnings against peccadilloes of 
every kind and description, too numerous to mention—his whole 





* The Cambridge term for the set of pupils belonging to any one par- 
ticular tutor. 
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future prospects, he is told, may be utterly ruined by not being 
found in his rooms at one in the morning. From this Athanasian 
set of sentences he escapes to some friend of two or three years 
standing at the university, and while expressing his wonder and 
terror, as it may be, at what he has heard, he is very coolly told 
that the whole thing, from one end to the other, is “all bam.” 
In fact, the frequency of every one of these offences in a college 
of four hundred undergraduates precludes the possibility of any 
punishments of a serious nature, and the whole discourse forms 
the subject for an evening’s jest and laughter, with the chance 
of some of the expressions becoming a standing joke amongst 
those that have heard them. Nobody can fail to remark on the 
increased respect the new pupil will find in heart for his tutor 
on finding the first lesson of the said tutor so well remembered 
as to be the theme for an evening, and constantly quoted after- 
wards. All this, the great want of jy and tact, in fact, in 
the management of the undergraduates, is of sueh great real 
importance, and is so little known by the public at large, that we 
cannot willingly quit it. The young men, as no one can fail to 
observe, are lott by this system without any check or restraint 
whatever—as for any means that can be devised for keeping them 
within bounds by threats or punishment, every one in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the subject knows it to be absolutely pre- 
posterous. The colleges are surrounded with walls which every 
one can climb—there are many that know the weak points of 
every wall in the university—the proctors go their rounds ever 
night through all suspected places, which rounds every experi- 
enced scapegrace knows perfectly well, and the only disgrace in 
being caught is the Lacedemonian reproach of wanting skill to 
et out of the way. The authorities interdict the billiard-rooms 
in the town, and the undergraduates get their games a mile off 
in the neighbouring villages; every townsman is ready to give 
the alarm in case of danger; the whole tribe of porters and we 
know not what, are, by instinct and interest, inclined to the 
youngster. It is the commonest thing in the world, when one 
of the porters delivers an unpleasant message from tutor to 
pupil, for the latter to clap half-a-crown in the porter’s hand, 
with “Mind, you couldn’t find me; I——.” “No, sir, I 
couldn’t find you ;” and the delinquent is not found accordingly. 
Besides, more than half of the university reside in the town, in 
lodgings half a mile from their college ; and though it is the duty 
of the lodging-keeper to report any irregularity, yet the report 


is often omitted, and scarcely ever made when the irregularity 
would involve any serious consequences. Thus the reality of 
power is in this case completely null, while of the :semblance of 
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it there is enough and to spare—enough to cause the practice of 
vice to be considered a clever thing, because some adroitness 
and boldness is sometimes necessary to give it the dignity of 
danger, to sharpen the appetite by restraint, and to breed habits 
of craft and cunning in the just ripening mind. And, what is 
worse even than this, the opportunity of exciting sentiments of 
honour in an age so susceptible of them is entirely lost—senti- 
ments which vanish for ever at the sight of the proctor with his 
bulldogs, as they call them, or four muscular fellows which 
always follow him, like so many bailiffs. Once make it a 
principle of honour among unhardened youths of twenty to 
abstain from excess, and the chances are that the honour tri- 
umphs over the temptation; as it is, the temptation triumphs 
over the honour in such a way that the last is in danger of being 
totally ruined. Not that we would carry this shail to excess, 
that we would for a moment suppose that a vigilant eye over the 
scholar should not always be maintained, or that there are not 
many, very many, whose honour would have little or no influ- 
ence over their passions; but detection would be far more fre- 
quent if the wits of the criminal were not so eternally sharpened 
to avoid it, and at best the boast of vice would exist no longer. 
In this, as in everything else, the skill and knowledge of man- 


kind possessed by the authorities themselves ought to take the 

~ of general regulations—unfortunately, this skill and know- 

edge are the exact qualities most frequently wanted. ‘The tutor 

of a college, trained to the routine and rusty usages of his 

society, ~— while yet in embryo (for you may always know a 
e 


future tutor) learned all the narrow views of his predecessor, 
with little or no experience of the world, carries the peda- 
poste with him wherever he goes, and is always showing the 

irch which he is unable to use. The remedy for this, the in- 
fusion of common sense and knowledge of the world, without 
which no one can manage those destined for the world, into the 
unleavened lumps which sit round the fellows’ table, is by no 
means easy: if the lumps cannot be fashioned into something 
like form, the only thing that can be done is to place others 
over them who know better; and this, in the present state of 
things, is what ought to be done. 

At Oxford an examination, not always a very easy one, must 
be passed before the student can be admitted to residence. There 
was until lately nothing of the kind at Cambridge, and the only 
one, we believe, even now, is at Trinity College. It is a most 
useful regulation, for the state of utter ignorance in which some 
men were at their first coming up was, we have been told, hardly 
credible ; and the examination itself is more useful from its terror 
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than from its reality, for the amount of knowledge required to 
get through it is most marvellously small. Indeed, no one is 
rejected without very great reluctance, for the unfortunate would 
very probably take refuge in another college, instead of awaiting 
his chance the next year. ‘The men sit close together, so that 
the difficulty is not to copy, but to avoid copying, and the exa- 
miners never watch them very strictly; indeed, one examiner, 
in drilling an awkward squad for the university degree, is re- 
ported to have said that it was their own faults if they did not 
pass, for he didn’t turn his back upon them the whole time for 
nothing. It was droll enough to watch the black looks of some 
of the freshmen—something between laughing and crying,—with 
which they looked over the ill-favoured sheet of foolscap on 
which the exercise was printed; and when the examiner left the 
room for a moment, the avidity with which the time was seized 
by half the room to ask twenty questions in a breath, some of 
them the most absurd questions imaginable—all this had a very 
ludicrous effect. We remember there was a passage in an exer- 
cise from the Greek Testament, in which it was said, that “the 
kingdom of heaven cometh like a snare.” Some one, in his 
excellence of English, translated this—‘ the kingdom cometh 
like a gin;” his neighbour, copying over his shoulder, mistook 
the last word, and sent up to the examiners that the kingdom of 
heaven was “ coming like a gun.” 

Our freshman returns to his rooms, which he finds covered 
with cards from tradesmen of every description—sixty or seventy 
is a small allowance. ‘Then comes a man with prints of the col- 
lege, which, if he won’t buy, his visitor leaves “ just for inspec- 
tion ;” and as most of these fellows belong to the college, the 
freshmen think they have something to fear or hope from them 
(which they have), and hesitate to refuse. Then in comes— 
it is an absolute fact—in comes a dentist, calculating upon the 
difficulty which raw people always find in saying no, and insists 
upon his opening his mouth. ‘This man seems to be of opinion 
that it is impossible to begin studying properly with a full set of 
teeth; for there is no getting rid of him without kicking him out 
of the room, and if one wie out oneself, he begins operations 
upon the servant. Then in comes—but we shall never have 
done. All this is really a most crying evil, and disgraceful, 
because the remedy is so easy. Young men are quite ready 
enough to run into debt without being pushed, and when their 
spirits are hurried by novelty, by fresh ideas and fresh acquain- 
tances,—when they are, perhaps for the first time, masters of 
their purse and actions, it is really more than one can expect that 
they should be able to resist the temptation. That the greater 
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part of the hawkers and pedlars mean to impose, is clear enough, 
for they rarely come to any one but a freshman; and yet the 
tutors permit it. They could prevent it well enough, for the 
whole body of Cambridge tradesmen are absolutely dependent 
on their countenance ; without their recommendations the dealer 
would soon find his affairs run to ruin, and still more if he were 
positively objected to. 

There was a clergyman, by no means a rich man, who, 
hearing sundry rumours of his son’s bills, came up to Cam- 
bridge, and declared that he world not leave the place while 
his son owed a farthing in it. This was chivalrous at least, and 
the clergyman left the place 2,000/. poorer than he came to it ; 
1,500/. was for wine alone, though the young man had not 
resided there two years. We remember another instance—the 
son of a man of some rank—saying over his cups, ‘ My father 
sent me here because my brothers were so extravagant at Ox- 
ford; I hope he likes it. I have spent 10,0007. since I came 
here.”’ And we knew well the son of positively a poor man— 
one who could barely afford the necessary college oe se 
whose bill for cigars in one year was between sixty and seventy 
pounds, 

These are instances we happen to know; they are of daily 
occurrence. Some men, who lived more among the extra- 
vagant sets than we did, can quote hundreds. And be it 
remembered, in this estimate of expenses, that the Cambridge 
year averages not more than three and twenty weeks. In cases, 
too, in,which the extravagance is less gross, still there are en- 
gendered habits of expense and carelessness, which are all the 
more dangerous, inasmuch as the destination of the majority is 
not such as to give them habits of business as a corrective. It is 
not easy to calculate the amount of mischief which this facility, 
nay, almost compulsion of debt, causes in after life ; the tempta- 
tions to expense are the greatest just when a youth is of an 
age least capable of resisting them. 

The operation of dining is one which our freshman is not 
likely to forget, though perchance he may be sorely puzzled 
how to set about it, if he happen to belong to the great colleges. 
The hall will perhaps contain twelve long tables, each of them 
capable of holding some thirty — on these are — 
rows of hot joints, potatoes, and a great pewter bow! of melted 
butter—that is, on the tables of the pensioners, who form the 
great bulk of the students. Full of school ideas, our friend may 
perhaps wait for some one to come round and carve; he may 
wait long enough, for here every one carves for himself. There 
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are numerous waiters flitting about—old women, skinny and ill- 
favoured—with here and there a man in a ragged jacket, equally 
ill-favoured. Each of them is loaded with six or seven orders 
at once, to fetch as many different joints for as many different 
people, and he must have some tact or good fortune who manages 
to get what he wants in the midst of the confusion. On saints’ 
days the plainness of the entertainment is enlivened by two or 
three roast geese, and then there is a positive scramble all over 
the hall; and the medley of orders and counter-orders from two 
or three hundred tongues at once has a very droll effect. It is 
common enough to see a man carve for his own plate every single 
morsel he thinks worth having, without the slightest regard 
to decency. or other people. All the appendages to the dinner 
are sent for to the kitchen, and charged extra—three-cornered 
pieces of pie, and sauce, or pickle, in a little round platter, 
just like a soap-dish in a road-side public-house. The cook’s bill 
for all this looks odd enough—a piece of pudding, 3d.; a slice of 
ham, 2d. It would be easy and advisable to establish a little 
more decency at the table; but fortunately the effects of this are 
not permanent, like some other habits. The waste is the most 
disgusting part of the thing; everything that is left, including 
articles never touched, oa others scarcely so, is tumbled into a 
huge basket, kept at the door for the purpose, and which presents 
a most horrid appearance. Formerly there was much more the 
appearance of a genteel mess—the numbers were fewer, and 
wine was put upon the table; but the men used to get drunk, 
and as the Fellows were present, it seemed like countenancing 
the vice. A Turkish officer—the most wine-bibbing rascal 
alive—expressed the greatest astonishment when told by a tra- 
veller that in his country men were sometimes seen drunk. 
There is much of this Turkish feeling at the university. To 
get drunk is a most creditable thing, provided only it is done in 
private. 

The evils of the hall are trifling, and when one is accustomed 
to it, the dinner is lively and amusing ; but the evils of the next 
part of college discipline which our freshman must submit to, 
are of a very different character. ‘The propriety of compelling 
any one arrived at years of discretion to attend the worship of 
God is questionable. Compulsion on Sunday may indeed be 
defended, on the ground that a habit begun in early life, and 
which will always be required by decency, and may sometimes 
be attended with usefulness—that such a habit ought never to 
be lost. But what are we to say to compulsory attendance on 
other days—an attendance never practised before by the student, 
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and which he never will practise again? But nobody, without 
actual experience of the thing, can feel the full objection to it. 
The object of this compulsion, whatever reason may be assigned, 
is simply to answer the purpose of a muster-roll of the a oe ; 
to enable the authorities to have a view of the undergraduates, 
and to keep up a point of discipline, of which some people seem 
to think they can never have enough. 

To make a convenience of religion in this way, and cause it to 
be voted a bore by every person that has anything to do with it, 
is sufficiently bad, but as the thing is managed it is still worse. 
The usual chapel hours are seven in the morning and six in the 
evening. At Oxford, where the morning chapel is compulsory, 
it is the common practice to come in a nightgown, and run to bed 
again the moment the service is over. It is not quite so bad 
at Cambridge, but the greater part of the auditory are always 
half asleep, and gape sufficiently to satisfy the most orthodox 
preacher. ‘The appearance of this, however irreverent, is nothing 
to the scene in the evening. After hall, the usual practice is to 
retire to some party, large or small, and there use the English- 
man’s indulgence of lounging over his cake and wine. ‘The last 
circulates pretty freely—jests and stories, not remarkable for 
their moral net Heung y about on all sides—conviviality is at its 
height—when all at once the clock strikes—up jump the men 
in the most violent hurry, throw on their gowns, and dart into 
the chapel. There the fumes of wine positively taint the air. 
One man in his haste has brought his cigar in his mouth, and 
another put his gown on the wrong = ; some, rather drunk, by 
way of showing that they are quite sober and at their ease, put 
themselves in a stradling position to the full extent of their legs ; 
others, more drunk, get themselves in the form of the letter 
S, with their shoulders against the upper forms, by way of keep- 
ing their balance. And though the majority may be sober 
enough, yet the indifferent, drowsy, or perhaps sneering look 
which plays upon their countenance—the assumed listlessness 
with which they stand—the eternal yawn, in which, by the way, 
the dons themselves are in the habit of joining,—all this must 
create a very —s impression on the mind of a stranger, 
who wishes to see how the youth of this country are taught to 
worship their Creator. 

Then, as soon as they are on their knees, and in consequence 
less overlooked, there arises a general hum—the utterance of 
the remains of an unfinished story, or of some joke born during 
the reading of the absolution. The chapel clerk is sent to various 
— by the deans, with orders to attend them after chapel and 

e reprimanded, but the chapel clerk almost always goes to the 
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wrong person. Hence you have a contest of ingenuity during 
the whole service; the undergraduates contriving to chat at 
their ease, to be heard and not seen, and the authorities to find 
them out—to the mutual religious advantage of both parties. 

The master of one of the colleges used to repeat the responses 
in a very loud and most exceedingly nasal tone ; and it used to 
be a standing joke to repeat the responses after him in his own 
way, in a tone equally loud and equally nasal, to the extreme 
amusement of the whole religious community. The authorities 
themselves are not peutloubille fond of the service, and generally 
contrive to choose a fast reader. In one college they used to 
have two readers, one for one week and the other for the next; 
because, as they said themselves, horses always work the faster 
for being changed. Now this is really no exaggeration. One 
or two men were wont to get into a particular corner, behave 
with decency, and —— their responses in fair earnest, but the 
immense majority behaved just as we have stated. 

What, then, can be the object of the regulation? It cannot be to 
impress religious views on the audience. This is out of the ques- 
tion; thewhole scene, the example of every one around, the hurried 
service itself, renders this impossible. Neither can it be to beget 
habits of church attendance in the pupil; the habit is never 


wanted afterwards, for who a men of the world to go to 


church every evening at six o’clock? And those, too, in whom 
the habit might be expected to be strongest—those who are 
spending their lives in the college wall—these never think of 
attending the chapel, unless their official capacity obliges them ; 
and we have known those who for this reason have found it 
necessary to attend almost daily, and who, the moment they 
have ceased to hold their office, have never troubled themselves 
to enter the place. Some time ago, upon an endeavour to compel 
the students of one college to increase their number of “ chapels,” 
as the attendance is called, there was a violent outcry, and 
several squibs—more remarkable for their blasphemy, the fruit 
of the system, than for anything else—were written by various 
hands; but what caused the most annoyance, and the ultimate 
abandonment of the measure, was the publication of the names 
of all the college Fellows in residence, with the number of times 
each attended the service during the week—a round 0 in most 
cases. 

Well, then, what answer are we to receive, when we 
demand, as before, the reason for compelling unwilling hearers 
to the word of God, who cannot senaiiy learn anything 
from such hearing but to loathe and abhor it? Oh! why, 
it- always has been done. Aye, and so have a great many 
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other things equally foolish. We shall have something to 
say hereafter on this argument from prescription. But, we may 
be told, these ordinances tend to keep up a spirit of Christianity - 
in the university. This is often said, and is none the less absurd 
for that. What, in the name of common sense, can be the mean- 
ing of keeping up the spirit of Christianity by christianizing 
the university as a bedy, and unchristianizing every individual 
in it? Or is it of any extraordinary benefit to the spirit of reli- 
gion to set the wits of a whole class of young men to work to 
contrive every sort of scheme, to imagine every kind of false ex- 
cuse, that they may escape the worship of God; or to be eternally 
thinking how they may manage the drudgery with least incon- 
venience to themselves ? 

The sick are absolved from their attendance; to prove 
sickness nothing more is necessary than to send to some 
medical man for a pill and a draught, and a little bit of paper 
with “ @grotat” on it, and the doctor’s signature. This regula- 
tion causes a circulation of phials that is quite extraordinary. 
Some men let themselves down off their horses, and send for an 
egrotat on the score of a fall; but the contrivances are endless, 
and the doctors rarely refuse the paper, both because the pill and 
the draught would be lost to them, and because their popularity 
would suffer terribly by every difficulty ; and yet they have taken 
an oath not to grant the paper without proper cause. A tempta- 
tion to perjury is thus added to the rest of the benefits to religion ; 
in fact, perjury is a virtue much in favour at both universities. 
Not that we would advise the discontinuance of daily prayers, 

* but the attendance should be strictly voluntary. Some meed of 
approbation is all that ought to be given, and even this might 
be productive of grimace and hypocrisy. A few of the tutors 
have private prayer meetings at their own rooms—to which, of 
course, no oné is compelle to go—and yet we have heard some 
frequenters of them wish that “they could escape that nuisance.” 
They were expectant Fellows, and believed that they earned a 
character by attending; but this is an evil no one can hope to 
eure. At the church of the university attendance is voluntary in 
the strictest sense of the word, because the authorities have no 
means even of discovering who attends and who stays away. Jn 
consequence the church is always full—in some instances so full 
that there is not a possibility of obtaining even standing room 
twenty minutes before the service opens, and nothing can exceed 
the regularity and decorum observed there; in fact, any act of 
levity would be noticed and reprobated by the undergraduates 
themselves. It is quite out of fashion to lounge at the university 
church, and there are many who discuss the sermon with great 
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earnestness, who would be the first to laugh at it if they were 
compelled to listen. Even this place, however, does not es- 
cape college jokes — a particular part is appropriated to the 
heads of the seca and is called Golgotha therefrom, a name 
which the appearance of its occupants renders peculiarly fitting, 
independent of the pun. Notwithstanding the evident effect of 
non-compulsion, the contrary principle is so strong in the minds 
of the people in office, that if the proctors in their way to the 
university church meet any one, they make a point of stopping 
and carrying them there, entering the place with avery ludicrous 
body guard. Of course all the pressed men walk out of the 
church the moment they are in it. There is no one to prevent 
them, as the authorities sit in a different part. One of the proc- 
tors once meeting a gownsman walking away from the church 
just as he himeelf was going there, stopped and indignantly asked 

im, “Is this the way to St Mary’s, sir ?”—*“ No, sir, that is 
the way,” said the youth, pointing out the spire to the offended 
dignitary. 

On certain days, Sundays, feast days, and their vigils, a full 
cathedral service is chaunted in the p tel of some of thie col- 
leges,* and the students attend in white surplices. The effect of 
this on a Sunday evening, when there are between three or four 
hundred thus assembled in the long, narrow aisles of Trinity, is 
very striking—with the tones of one of the finest organs, struck 
| one of the first players in England, pealing upon the ear. 

he behaviour, too, of the undergraduates is quite altered upon 
these occasions, though sometimes they manage to chaunt a con-_ 
versation instead of the Psalms. ‘The vocal part of the service 
is occasionally very ill performed, which isa great pity. A little 
fellow, seven years old and three feet high, is set up to sing the 
solo of an anthem before so many eyes, all fixed upon him, that 
his infantine courage fails him under the trial, arid his chubby 
face becomes quite pale as he wanders from one wrong note to 
another. The bass singers were the fattest men perhaps in 
England—they used to call them Gog and Magog. 

At nine o’clock every morning the freshmenare summoned for 
two hours to the iecture-room; one of these hours is devoted to 
classics, and the other to mathematics. Our recollections of these 
hours are the most hungry possible; in common with many others 
we could rarely manage to breakfast beforehand; but everybody 





* Trinity and King’s in particular, and, with some omission, at St John’s. 
The Johnians are always known by the name of pigs ; they put up a new 
organ the other day, which was immediately christened “ Baconi Novum 
Organum.”’ 
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was miserable then, whether he had breakfasted or not. Never- 
theless, though we entertain great spite against these two hours, 
we have much to commend in them. The lectures were often 
exceedingly good, and well adapted for the auditors; there was 
a kindness and urbanity about the lecturers, and, above all, the 
pupil was not treated as a school-boy. The lecturer calls on 
any one he chooses to demonstrate a problem of Euclid, or trans- 
late a Greek passage ; now it is quite possible to read the de- 
monstration, for the tutor never looks at you, and yet the thing 
is never done. If any sort of surveillance were kept up—if the 
books were examined as you entered the room for the purpose 
of hindering helps and translations, every sort of ruse would be 
practised to get unfairly through the task; as it is, the task is 
always done fairly. In fact, it is because there is no compulsion 
to study that the pursuit of study is admired and honoured. 
Excepting the preliminary lectures in the first year, and a few 
afterwards, the pupil is left entirely to himself: the goal is before 
him, he knows the means necessary to reach it, and employs 
them at his own discretion. The oi e lectures, intended for 


the instruction of all, cannot, as may be supposed, supply the 
wants of the most advanced in either of the two branches; and 
it is to their fireside studies and private tutor that the last must 


look for ultimate success. 

The system of private tutors has been objected to; indeed, 
attempts were at one time made to suppress it, on the 
ground that it gave some men an undue advantage over 
others to receive any instruction which was not common for 
all. But every man has his choice of a tutor, and if he takes 
an inferior one it is his own fault. Besides, it is impossible to 
prevent the student altogether from obtaining assistance in his 
studies from others; and if this were not done openly it would be 
done in secret, and then there would be a real dhietegs to those 
who happened to be intimate with particular people, since they 
alone would be benefited by them. Still there is an evil, in- 
creased doubtless by the use of private tutors, and which is known 
at Cambridge as the habit of ‘‘ cramming.” From long habit, 
the private tutors know the books which are most likely to “ tell,” 
or the questions most likely to be asked, at the examinations, and 
they fll their pupil’s head with these without much reference to 
his real improvement; in mathematics, too, their tendency is to 
teach the pupil the shortest way of getting through the problems, 
without much troubling themselves whether this way is the most ele- 
gant, or the most fitted to make hima good mathematician. There 
is, moreover, a tact which they possess of enabling an inferior man 
to excel his superiors, who have not had the benefit of this in- 
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struction. But this is an evil absolutely inseparable from exami- 
nation; it is quite impossible to oblige students to prepare for 
them in the manner most suitable to their real improvement, or 
to overlook immediate ec/ét for distant and uncertain advantage. 
And it should be remembered that the power of “ cramming” — 
of filling the mind with knowledge hastily acquired for a par- 
ticular occasion, and to be forgotten when that occasion is past, 
is a power not to be despised, and of much use in the world, 
especially at the bar. Still it is not necessary to practise “cram” 
so outrageously as at some of the college examinations, where 
hundreds of minute questions are asked about the management 
of Greek theatres, the history of Greek plays, and the lives of 
Greek authors. These are things unimportant to know, which 
everybody can get up, as it is well known beforehand what will 
be asked, and of which no one a week after remembers a single 
word. This would be of little consequence, but that as the ten- 
dency of the whole system is to encourage the evil, this is giving 
such flagrant countenance to it as ought not to be permitted ; 
neither is there any one advantage resulting from it; we should 
be puzzled to find any questions more absurd and unreasonable 
than those in the cram papers in the college examination, unless 
it be the questions put by their correspondents to Sunday news- 
papers. By the way, the most tiresome labour in the whole uni- 
versity course is at these same college examinations. Tor eight 
mortal hours for six successive days is the undergraduate obliged to 
write against time. Atthe examination at Trinity College, at St 
John’s, we believe it is still worse. It is true, only the candidates 
for high classes remain all the time at work; but these have not 
a minute to spare, for there is more to be done than the quickest 
can accomplish in the time. It is curious to observe the bustle 
at first in the hall, with four hundred men writing and joking at 
once, and which gradually decreases as one man gives up after 
another, till a few scattered faces only are left, anxious, jaded, 
disappointed (for no one succeeds as he expected), and with their 
pens moving at the utmost speed of nervous excitement. 

We have been accompanying our freshman through his duties 
and obligations—it is but fair that we should also beara part in 
his amusements. ‘The recreations of a thorough reading man 
are somewhat peculiar ; they consist in the exercise of dumb-bells 
when the weather is wet, and in a most violent walk when it is 
fine. As the clock strikes three the reading man wipes his pen 
in his —s gown, throws his papers among a hundred others 
on the table, hurls a peck of coals on his fire, dashes on a rusty 
great coat laid in readiness on the chair-back, and rushes into the 
open air. Then his whole object is to crowd a walk of three 
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hours into one, for he dines at four; his arms are swinging about 
like a windmill, his body moves backwards and forwards like a 
rocking-horse, and with his gown (for he is never without his 
gown) flying in the wind, his cap falling off his head, and his 
pale face beaming with theorems and problems, he presents alto- 
gether a singular appearance. ‘This actually forms the sole 
diversion of the genuine reader for days together, only diversi- 
fied by taking a cup of tea and half an hour’s chat with another 
reading man, in order that they may mutually unburden their 
minds of their hopes and fears for the next examination, and dis- 
cuss their favourite topics, the history of past and prospects of 
future wrangling. 

It is surprising how the system gets into the marrow of some 
people — they can think and talk of nothing else. Wearing a 
= in the daytime is the characteristic at Cambridge of 

reshmen and reading men, no one else does it, and yet every 
one is liable to a Tes if caught without the academical dress. 
At Oxford they used to inflict the fine. It wasa feat to be 
performed twice a year to take a “hat walk,” for it is impos- 
sible to take a long walk with the ordinary ~ and gown hang- 
ing about one. A student was once met by his tutor with his 
hat on during a violent wind. ‘“ What do you mean, sir, by 
coming out without your cap, sir?” said the tutor. ‘ Because 
the cap won’t stay on in this wind, sir,” said the pupil. Well, 
sir, and don’t I keep mine on well enough ?” exclaimed the tutor. 
The next moment the tutor’s cap was floating down the Isis. It 
is told, we believe, of the father of a peer now living, that pre- 
suming on his intimacy with the authorities, he ventured to appear 
in the High street without his gown. ‘ What do you mean, sir, 
by this conduct?” said the proctor, meeting him; ‘take care I 
never see you again out of your academical dress ;—the statutes, 
sir, must be enforced, and we shall not suffer you to disobey 
them.” Away went the undergraduate to his tailor, and ordered 
a dress precisely in conformity to the statutes, consisting of a 
scarlet gown of a most extraordinary make—the statutes, be it 
remembered, are many hundred years old—and several other 
P endages equally extraordinary. With these he paraded the 
igh street. The proctor, when he met him, seemed to distrust 
his own eyes, and could only stammer out an indignant threat. 
** You will find, sir,” says the undergraduate, “that my dress is 
in the strictest conformity to that ordered by the statute.” ‘The 
proctor was a sharp fellow, and saw that it was best to enter into 
the joke. ‘No such thing, sir,” said the proctor; ‘ you have 
not got your bands on, and I shall fine you accordingly.”—* I 
beg your pardon, sir,” said the undergraduate, “for here they 
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are.” He pulled up his scarlet gown, and disclosed a pair of 
immense bands hanging down about the os sacrum. ‘The statute 
did not specify where they were to be worn. 

The general run of er eeeon amusements offers little worth 
remarking upon, except that eards and billiards, being strictly pro- 
hibited, are played with additional zest. A billiard room will 
sometimes be thronged with noisy players and spectators, when 
in the height of the amusement down come the proctors; two 
stationing themselves at the outer door to prevent any one from 
—o and two at the inner to prevent any one from going 
out. Yet all this bustle ends in a requisition of the names of 
the persons present, and a threat for the future; and the whole 
scene makes up a good story for the next week at the expense 
of the authorities. Cards are commonly sold at Cambridge as 
“scribbling paper,” and sold by the most trusted university 
tradesmen. Gambling in a small way is extremely common, and 
sometimes rolls of banknotes are produced on the table; heavy 
losses are, nevertheless, rare, but they do occur. This is one of 
the things for which there is really noremedy. Vingt-un is the 
favourite game, or used to be. 

But it is at his parties that the gownsman is seen in all his 
glory: the parties form the grand characteristics of a university 
life—there is nothing at all resembling them anywhere else. By 
way of commencing at the beginning, let us go with our fresh- 
men to breakfast. 

Breakfast parties, as they are sternly prohibited on Sundays, 
are universally given on that day. There is much management, 
however, required before the necessary provision can be ob- 
tained. The college cook is forbidden to send out any dishes, 
and the grocers to furnish any coffee, both things quite indis- 
pensable, so a large can of the last is — overnight. Cold 
pies, fowls, and tongues are also laid up in the same way, and 
something is to be got from a town cook, some one who does 
not let lodgings, and is independent of the authorities. Then 
the room of some friend, one of the party, is borrowed for the 
occasion, and turned into a cook room, where the cold coffee is 
readily warmed, the cold ham broiled, and the cold fowl divided, 
all by amateur cooks, but every man relishes his own cookery. 
The viands there provided, one friend is laid under contributions 
for spoons, another for forks, a third for something else. The 
table presents, in consequence, a very heterogenous assemblage 
of garniture ; some of the plates from the college kitchen, white, 
with a view of the college in the middle; others from the town 
cook, of a bright blue; then three or four of the Amphitryon’s 
own, of adun brown. ‘The same contempt of uniformity is ob- 
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servable in the cups and saucers, part of them coming from the 
ocer, and part from where heaven pleases. Then there is the 
read and butter, the first an assemblage of small loaves, the 
latter a regiment of cylinders, each an inch high and about 
the thickness of a common walking stick—stuck altogether 
on a plate in an upright position, the only uniform thing on the 
table. If you were to ask at Cambridge for a pound of butter, 
they would not understand you—they sell it by the yard. Then 
there is the furniture of the room; old chairs that have stood the 
test of four generations of undergraduates, their painted backs 
broken by the drunken frolics of one, and their cane bottoms 
worn by the assiduous studies of another, and beside them two 
or three costly arm chairs, as new and splendid as heart can 
wish. Then there will be a new and handsome table beside an 
old deal reading desk, scratched and blotted in every direction— 
this standing on an old carpet surmounted by a new rug—and the 
walls, all as squalid as possible with ragged and faded paper, will 
be covered with prints in gilt frames, each perfect in their kind. 
Then a magnificent sofa will be lying close to a door drilled 
with holes from pistol bullets, shooting being the favourite in- 
door amusement of some people, and perhaps bored through from 
top to bottom from the screwing up of some former unpopular 
tenant; “screwing =. being the process of fastening on the 
outside, with nails and screws, every door of the hapless wight’s 
apartments. This is done at night, and in the morning the gen- 
tleman is leaning three-fourths out of his window, bawling for 
rescue. We conceive that the coup d’eil presented by apart- 
ments above described will be tolerably unique, at least it has not 
been our fortune to meet with anything like it in the common 
haunts of men. 
Well, the guests begin to drop in by slow degrees, each with 
a complaint of the length of the morning service, some natural 
expressions of devotion, which an hour and a half spent upon 
one’s knees before breakfast on a frosty morning is calculated to 
produce ; else with some tale of the preceding evening, for Satur- 
day night is notorious for its escapades. ‘This occupies the time 
till the cooking is over, and the party assembled. Then follows 
an attack upon the eatables worthy a city festival, and, for conver- 
sation, imagine twenty youths talking in a language of which half 
the nouns substantive are slang, and availing themselves of every 
resource to appear smart—blasphemy, grossness, and indecency 
included; their topics of every kind and description, dis- 
patched in a few sentences to make room for the next. Imagine 
this, with manners of that free-and-easy kind which takes 
everything in good part, and allows of personalities to the fullest 
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extent, and you have a breakfast party at Cambridge. We 

uestion whether the uninitiated would understand the half of 
the sentences employed without a glossary, especially if the theme 
be a college one. Presently the warmth of the party begins to 
cool, the wits think they have done enough, the intellect begins 
to be oppressed with the weight of perigard pie, and the men 
begin to recline on their chairs. Then a huge bowl full of an 
odious mixture they call cup, compounded of spice and cider, is 
handed round to every one’s lips, and the greater part light their 
cigars that they may not be obliged to talk. 

Supposing ourselves present, now that every one is quiet, let 
us take a survey of the company, and notice some of its most 
prominent characters. Observe that man, corpulent and fresh- 
coloured, who is lolling at full length in the best place in the 
room. He is an expectant Fellow. He stays out all night after 
a boisterous party, rather than be known to enter college after 
eleven o’clock. He drinks ale in hall. He gets drunk on port 
on Saturday evenings because there are no lectures the next 
morning. He attends his tutor’s Sunday religious parties. He 
asks questions thereat about the efficacy of divine things. He 
picks up knowledge as pigeons do peas. Not troubled with any 
tasks or preferences of his own, he reads just what will be the 
best for him at the next examination. He wears his white 
neckcloth with extreme precision. He is never ruffled except 
at dinner time. He reads six hours a day to a second. His 
rivai’s only chance of beating him in the “cram” papers, is by 
feeding him over night. He will make an excellent clergyman 
of the church of England. 

Beside him sits a man of a pale and amiable countenance. 
He is now in the height of misery from the effects of his cigar. 
He has no taste,for ’scapes and pranks, and yet is always talking 
of them. He has been making observations all the time, when 
he would much rather have been silent, because he thinks it his 
duty to make himself heard. He suffers his neighbour to fan 
him on the face. He never says a grave thing but when he 
means to be facetious. He plays at whist for nothing. He is a 
reading man. He dreams to himself of great — at exami- 
nation, and wonders how he comes to miss them. e hopes that 
he may, perhaps, be a Fellow. : He counts the cost before he 
gives a party. He is blameless in character if he could be con- 
tented to be so. He has a Cambridge Calendar on his table. 

Observe next a guest of a firm deportment. He alternates 
a sentiment with a jest, because he thinks at first that he has 
been too serious, and then that he has been too light. He speaks 
a sentiment as if it were a jest, and a jest as if it were a senti- 
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ment. He isa classical scholar. He is very careful in his reading. 
He shuts his outer door in the morning, and lets no one in. ie 
quotes Aristotle on metaphysics. He is extremely impatient 
of defeat and contradiction. He is a respectable character. He 
keeps six chapels a week. 

Another sits by him, tall, boisterous, and ready of tongue. He 
tells anecdotes of the women. He claims acquaintance with the 

orter of each of the colleges. He has come overnight from 
salt in a drag. When he has a beefsteak, he knows how 
to compound his own horse-radish sauce. He insults the com- 
pany. He talks folly for fear he should be thought a fool. He 
pulls six in the college boat. He writes a letter in the midst 
of the party. The only way to please him is to call him a 
“ rowing” man. 

Another “ rowing” character, like himself, not genuine, sits 
near him. He has a greasy face, as if he washed every morning 
in train oil. He speaks as if he were half: asleep. He wears 
a very ragged gown and a cap with the tassel off. He gets 
drunk upon beer. He writes learned epistles to his father. He 
is always uneasy at his own behaviour. He drinks because he 
is too oe to read, and reads because he is too lazy to drink. 
He is always fearful that you intend to cut him. He keeps 
eight chapels a week. 

We have not yet found in this our party the learned cha- 
racter who is always aspiring to be thought a mere gentleman. 
These people are to be found at Oxford. But we have here the 
converse. ‘There is a youth—tall, elegant—with a silk handker- 
chief tied carelessly round his throat. Ve talketh well, he jesteth 
well, he laugheth well. He can do anything but study, for which 
reason he is always studying. He inquires out for himself the 
best tutor. He writeth out all the examination questions he 
can find. He vexeth for two days when he is most terribly dis- 
appointed at each examination, and then goeth to work again 
for the next. He succeedeth much in expectation, but never in 
reality. He talketh well of anecdotes fom theology. His name 
is always to be found in the sixth class. 

There is yet another, with his shirt collar thrown open, lying on 
asofa. He isa man that meets you in the street, makes an appoint- 
ment for the next day, and forgets to keep it: what wonder? he was 
drunk when he met you, and did not know what he was saying. 
He goes up to a person he has never seen, swears he desires his 
acquaintance above all - and earnestly entreats his company 
to dinner the next day. This simple-minded invitee wonders at 
his own power of fascinating strangers, and attends his new 
friend’s rooms at the appointed hour. There is nothing there but 
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the smell of brandy and water: what wonder ?—his invitee had 
no more idea of inviting him than of hanging himself —his 
inviter was drunk. These men are common in the small colleges ; 
never sober, and generally tame ; you can do anything with them, 
put them fnto a fight, or into a river, or into a strange party, or 
anywhere else, for your own diversion. 

Most of them that come to the university at a dactile and 
pliant age are led into one or other of these classes. The noisy 
men are now invariably the stupidest—the age of witty and 
clever blackguards is passed, | it is fortunate that it is so; 
such a set existed some years ago, and the amount of mischief it 
caused was immense ; its leaders, proud of being able to study 
and get drunk at the same time, wore out their constitution and 
died in wretchedness ; and many others, drawn into the vortex, 
were irretrievably ruined. One instance was well known, a young 
man of habits once quiet and moral, who put an end to his 
existence in his own room rather than see his father. A proper 
idea of respectability is now gaining ground in spite of the 
authorities, except at some of the smaller colleges, where one or 
two individuals are able to give the turn to the whole society 
and every person connected with it. 

There is another and a different style of parties, always given 
directly after hall time, at five o’clock. ‘These they call wine 
parties. The staple of these entertainments is port wine, usually 
styled blacking, we know not why, for it is not more like blacking 
than any other composition ; Cambridge-made it is, and sold at 
five shillings the bottle. Then you have large heaps of biffens, 
eatable as we have heard, for we never saw any of them eaten, 
candied lemon cut into slices, olives not quite fresh, and 
apples. Into this not particularly exciting entertainment 
drop about a dozen men—their brains not much the clearer 
from the effect of roast beef and college pudding. The dis- 
mayed host sees his guests take their seats one after another 
in sluggish silence ; the dread of a stupid party, of his giving, 
rises before his eyes; he lets off in sek succession all the 
jokes and anecdotes he had in store; the party laugh, and fill 
their glasses ; he tries, in desperation, at something extempore ; 
they laugh, and fill their glasses again, and sit, like a party in a 
sulle, 

“ All silent and all damned.” 
At last they betake themselves to the old resource, drinking 
Cardinal Puff till the chapel bell rings, and relieves them. 

The tutors usually give these sort of parties to their pupils. 
The liveliness of a scene where no one dares speak above his 
breath, and no three people are acquainted with each other, may 
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be readily imagined; but the tutor thinks it his duty to be parti- 
cularly civil on these occasions, and the party serves at least the 
purpose of keeping up a kindly feeling between master and 
scholar. But the great art to be practised at a tutor’s party is 
that of stealing gowns: an experienced man, his own gown torn 
into shreds by pranks, scuffles, and scaling the college walls, 
casts his eye on the heap of freshmen’s gowns in the corner, and 
in the hurry of breaking up easily selects the best. Capes and 
gowns are lawful game; we have known the giver of a part 
slip into the room where they are deposited, and lock up the 
best. Caps are usually lost at chapel: it is the drollest thing in 
the world to see an unfortunate freshman holding a battered cap 
in his hand, left in the place of his own which he had the day 
before brought from the tailor, and wondering how the mistake 
could have happened. In his simplicity he demands of his neigh- 
bour his lost property ; the laugh he gets in return soon teaches 
him better, and he has nothing to do but to try his ragged bar- 
gain upon his head in various directions, to see if he can, by any 
possibility, make it answer. . 

The third species of party is the supper party, for we except 
the dinner, which is much like a dinner anywhere else. To 
this every one comes, after the fag and bustle of the day, with 
the express purpose of making himself happy, and a great many 
with the express purpose of making themselves drunk. Be the 
purpose what it may, this last is generally the result. The wine 
circulates, and everybody talks, for nonsense at this time is quite 
as good, nay, even better, than the most perfect wit; the style 
of conversation is such that everybody can join, the most scru- 
pulous forget their scruples, and the most outrageous noise is 
sure to proceed from the men usually most quiet. A series of 
speeches usually form the text of which the noise is the com- 
ment, and the least violent = of the business is the song; 
commonly that of the three jo y post-boys, and the bloody con- 
vict. An extra bowl of punch is produced, and the company 
then fall to embracing col other, except those who can’t walk, 


and of amuse themselves with singing, and deviling the 


drumstick of the turkey. The noisiest parties are given in the 
town, to be out of the way of the tutors, and in the way of the 
sage but the clamour becomes so great that the proctor, though 
ne may be walking his rounds two streets off, cannot avoid no- 
ticing it, which he willingly would, and accordingly in he comes. 
The servant taps at the door, and tells the Amphitryon that the 
proctor wishes to speak tohim. The Amphitryon, generally less 
drunk than the rest of the party, becomes sobered in an instant, 
sufficiently to know that he must obey; but he is very probably 
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still without the use of his tongue, and can give no answer to the 
official queries of the reason of the noise at that time of night. 

In the meantime the party above stairs rush out of the room, 
bawl out as loud as they possibly can to the servants to show up 
the proctor ; two or three broken glasses find their way into the' 
passage, fortunately without hitting any one; and the proctor, after 
threatening that if the party is not broken up in a quarter of an 
hour he will exert his authority, gets out of the way as fast as 
he can. 

There is always a disinclination to take cognizance of 
every uproarious misdemeanor, and no wonder, for the usual 
punishments are extremely serious, and few like to be the means 
of inflicting them. ‘The precedents of privately expelling men 
for unguarded insults to the authorities are so many, that this 
must in many cases be the sentence, or else none at all. Now 
it is very hard that the momentary indiscretion of a youth of 
eighteen should be able to blast entirely his prospects in life. 
In fact, the system of university punishments calls, above all 
things, for interference, when they draw after them such terrible 
consequences. Public expulsion, even from one of the chartered 
schools, disqualifies the culprit for ever from all the professions 
—from the army and navy—in fact, ruins him for life; and 
this may be incurred by a youth of fourteen. Surely no act 
at that age ought to be punished in this way, and yet a trans- 
gression not very reprobate was thus visited by the master of a 
school now living, in his zeal for order;—he has since often 
expressed his regret for the circumstance. The lighter college 
offences, such as staying out at night or missing chapel, are 
punished by what they term ‘‘ gating ;” in one form of which a 
man is actually confined to his rooms: in a more mild way he is 
simply restricted to the precincts of the college. When any one 
is in the first predicament, he is sure to receive invitations from 
all his friends, which, of course, he cannot accept; but they take 
the opportunity of teazing him, or paying off an owed invitation 
at no cost. Some time ago a party of undergraduates thought 
proper to amuse themselves during a winter night with painting 
‘Trinity College; the gates, the door, the screens, were all 
covered with a blazing red. The authorities, in the morning, 
were in a high state of indignation, and out they set in a body 
to discover the perpetrators. ‘There were certain drops of red 
observable on the ground; these they followed with great 
alacrity, and found that they led to the door, not of the culprit, 
but of one of the Fellows who had himself been honoured with 
a coating of paint. Though thus baffled, and unable to fix the 
guilt precisely upon anybody, they had reason to suspect the 
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Fellow-commoners, every man of whom they “ gated” after the 
milder fashion, confining them to the precincts of the college. 
At that time the Fellow-commoners had the privilege of bringing 
their horses through the courts and gardens, so every man took 
his beast, and rode with all the violence he could muster up and 
down the gardens and courts aforesaid, to the imminent danger 
of the necks of all passers, and not least of the Fellows, fat and 
well fed, and not over brisk in getting out of the way. The 
authorities were forced to remit the punishment, but they 
took away the privilege. Fines are a common punishment; a 
penny for missing morning chapel, and half-a-crown for running 
across the grass. ‘The proctors, too, inflict six and eightpence 
on every one they catch after dark without his gown; we have 
seen a poor fellow who had just turned out of his room for a 
minute to fetch a book, mulcted in this way. 

One cannot but remark, after noticing these scenes, upon the 
schoolboy character which predominates in ail of them. The 
high qualities which, at the age of twenty-one, may be insinuated 
into the mind, but which can never be taught—these perish alto- 
gether amid the baneful habits which the system engenders. If 
young men are to be treated like schoolboys, of course they 
will act like them; the misfortune is that, in so acting, they now 
have it in their power to inflict the most serious injury on them- 
selves and others. ‘There might be some excuse for the endless 
laws and regulations by which the undergraduate is hedged in on 
every side, if they answered their purpose ; it might be said that, 
though mischievous in some respects, they were necessary to 
repress the still greater evils of vice and immorality. But we 
appeal to those who know anything of a Cambridge life, whether 
a single person is ever deterred from his object by the fear of a 
college punishment. We may safely affirm that in no instance 
do the laws and regulations give the slightest hindrance to the 
inclination—they re compel rashness to be fraudulent, and 
superadd deceit to folly. 

During the weeks of the meetings at Newmarket, the under- 
graduates are obliged to show themselves in hail, by way of 

reventing any visits to the race-course. Now the business at 
Neuaastene is over at four o’clock, and the hall is not over tilla 
quarter to five, so that, by a little hard riding, the thing may be 
easily done, and the punishment avoided; and a zest is given to 
the fault, which is often the cause of its being committed; so 
many are pleased at the idea of doing a fine thing. It is a fine 
thing, again, to appear at night without the gown, the compulsory 
wearing of which is another triviality ; and the reason for insisting 
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the university if they find them in forbidden places, just as if a 
man bent on attending any such place would regard the trifling 
fine inflicted on him for being gownless, while by his other conduct 
he was incurring the risk of the most grievous consequence. The 
evils of all this it is impossible to exaggerate—to vice is given 
the respectability of danger, and the excitement of a thing for- 
bidden—the true notion of honour is destroyed in the breast— 
fraud and artifice introduced into the mind. 

Would we, then, give the free rein to lust and sensuality ? 
God forbid—but the thing is to be managed. General rules are 
of no use whatever; a set of men acquainted with the world— 
with the human heart—with the workings of nature—if such 
were to act as overseers over the pupils, every evil might be 
mitigated at least, for there are few in whose minds folly will 
not yield to the proper antidote; but this antidote is not to be 
found in a stringent order on a square piece of paper, posted on 
the college walls. Nothing, however, is to be expected while 
men bred up in old ideas—ignorant of all beyond their own walls 
—unacquainted with persuasion, with tact, with mankind,—are 
intrusted with the education of so important a class at so 
important an age. 

We may hereafter advert to another class of questions of a 
character more open and notorious, and such as are more easil 
within the reach of legislation. Those which we have rhe | 
as they are the less conspicuous, so they lie now entirely in the 
heart of the system, and are not the less important because made 
up of parts in themselves minute and inconsiderable. Nor can 
it be matter of wonder that we have found much to complain of 
when it is recollected that the institutions of the colleges were 
made for other times—that they themselves were founded for 
other men and other purposes. Rules well fitted for a school 
of theology but ill become the seminarian of the intelligence 
of the kingdom ; statutes intended for the government of boys 
of twelve or fourteen—the common age of students a century 
ago—these can hardly be such as young men of two-and-twenty 
can be expected to submit to. On the whole, considering how 
few concessions have been made to time and circumstance, it is 
wonderful that the good is as great as it is; as to the evil, it is 
impossible to calculate it—it is impossible ta say how many 
characters have been ruined, how many false notions have been 
instilled into the breast, how many minds fitted for better things 
have been reduced to weakness and indiscretion, or seduced to 
vice, turpitude, and folly. Nor will many of the evils be reme- 
died as long as the government of the colleges is confided to 
those who have spent their lives within their walls; men originally 
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distinguished for nothing but an accurate knowledge of the 
mathematical ideas of others, the refuse of wranglers, who have 
been too lazy or too stupid to enter on the more active and 
exciting business of the world. There is a moral unfitness sup- 
posed in their choice of life, and this unfitness is increased tenfold 
by the habits and ideas acquired in their seclusion, and by the 
want of that necessary intelligence which their seclusion prevents 
them from acquiring. The only qualification at present required 
for the man who is to direct the characters het perhaps fix the 
fates of the youth of our country is, that he should have been 
one of the first twenty wranglers twenty years ago, and should 
never have quitted his college since. 








Art. VIII.—1. Observations on Medical Reform. By J. Kidd. 
Churchill. 


2. A Letter to the Members for Edinburgh. By Sir Charles Bell. 


3. The Second Annual Oration on Medical Reform. By William 
Farr, Esq. (Lancet, 19th Oct., 1839.) 


4. Parliamentary Evidence on Medical Instruction. 1834. 


ig was long ago remarked by Rousseau, that the vain and false 

declamations of healthy persons against the utility of the 
science of medicine were unworthy of notice: yet in the time 
of that distinguished writer, very exact data did not exist for 
proving the value of the healing art. A careful study of vital 
statistics now demonstrates that Nature is not guided in her 
infliction of the stroke of death by freaks, as the apparent irre- 
gularities in the duration of life have been designated, but that 
the laws of vitality are fixed and certain. 

The average annual mortality of England and Wales, during 
the eighteen years 1813-30, amounted to 1 in 47-2; but by the 
rate of mortality determined, 60 years ago, by Dr Heysham’s 
observations, it would have been considerably greater, or 1 in 
38°5. When we attend to the period of life at which this change 
has taken place since these observations were made, we find that 
the improvement has been in a diminution of deaths among 
children under the age of five years. The rate of mortality 
in 1813-30 was equal to 4°$8 out of every 100 children living 





* See also note by the Editor (page 495), on the present state of the 
question of Medical Reform. 
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under the age of five years; while, by Dr Heysham’s table, it was 
8°23 per cent. Here we have, therefore, the astounding fact 
that now little more than one-half of the children die under the age 
of five years that died under that age in the last century, and that 
the value of life has doubled during this period of helplessness. 
How are we to account for such a remarkable fact? Are mothers 
more affectionate to their children than they used to be? or has 
the constitution of man improved? ‘The most sceptical must admit 
that the improvements in the science of medicine—that the 
application of the-vast discoveries in physical science to the 
proper regulation of the exercise and diet of the human frame, 
must have had their share in staying the work of death. 

Another favourable light in which we may view medicine, 
is in its capability of discriminating the causes of diseases, 
and pointing out the means by which noxious influences may 
be removed and prevented from affecting the human frame. 
A pestilent fever, too familiar to the community under the 
name of typhus, annually numbers its thousands of victims; but 
the minute and accurate investigations of physicians have 
shown that two distinct diseases have been confounded under 
this title. One of these is characterized by extensive dis- 
ease of the glands of the intestines, and is, perhaps, the 
true typhus; while the other—a fever which pervades the 
whole system, is not confined to one part of the frame in pre- 
ference to another—and predominates, to a great extent, in 
manufacturing towns. In Glasgow it is fearfully destructive, 
and its influence appears to be extending; 957 persons die 
annually of fever in that city. The medical protession have 
given it as the unequivocal result of their researches, that this 
disease is the product of bad ventilation, defective drainage, 
and filth, wretchedness, and misery; and that its ravages can 
only be prevented by the removal of the- causes which constitute 
its soil—its food—its existence. 

By another disease, the small-pox, a large portion of the flower 
of England is still sacrificed. Five children die daily in London 
of this disease, according to Mr Farr. During the years 1838-39, 
upwards of thirty thousand persons have fallen victims to small- 
pox in England and Wales; and yet the science of medicine has 
afforded a means by which, in one week, this awful mortality 
might terminate. Vaccination, the scientific and beneficent dis- 
covery of Dr Jenner, if extensively applied, would at once cause 
this blot on the hygienic regulations of this country to be wiped 
away. 

These facts demonstrate that medicine can assist in protracting 
the average length of life. It cannot prevent mortals from 
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dying, but it can assuredly render its aid in warding off the 
stroke to a future day, and thus increase the average duration 
of man’s existence on the earth. According to Baron Dupin, 
before the French revolution, from 1770 to 1790, there died, on 
a yearly average, the thirtieth part of the population, while at 
present the annual mortality only amounts to the fortieth part, 
showing an increase of ten years upon the average length of 
the life of Frenchmen. In no country in Europe has greater 
advance been made in the science of medicine than in France. 

We need not, however, multiply examples of the efficacy of 
medicine in saving thousands of lives annually, or dwell upon the 
certainty that its benefits may be pushed still further, and to a 
degree quite incalculable. 

The practical question for consideration is how the public are 
to be protected, in a matter of such serious importance, from mere 
charlatanism, and what security is given that the host of doctors 
who annually take up their residence in different parts of the 
country are fully qualified to practise the healing art? If no 
such security is given by the present laws, is it possible to 
introduce a system of legislation which shall secure the services 
of a number of competent, well-educated practitioners, and 
suppress, as much as possible, empiricism in every form? We 
will devote a few words to this subject, and first take a brief, 
survey of the present state of the profession in this country, and 
of the defective condition of the medical corporations. 

The medical profession is divided into four departments, 
between the first two of which, physicians and surgeons, a 
most absurd line of demarcation is drawn, as if they involved 
studies incompatible with each other, instead of essentially 
connected. A physician in England, for example, is not 
required to know anything of surgery, and a surgeon is not 
examined on the treatment of diseases which affect the body 
internally ; but by a strange anomaly the surgeon-apothecary 
(the third division), who is supposed,to be supplied with a cheaper 
education, not only is examined on medicine and surgery, But 
also on midwifery; so that, according to this system, the lesser 
includes the greater, but the greater does not include the lesser. 
The fourth department is a very important one on the continent, 
but in this country, on a level with an ordinary trade—we allude 
to the dealer in chemicals and medicines; the chemist and 
druggist of England, the apothecary of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Germany, and the pharmacien of France. 

We will notice these artificial divisions of the medical profes- 
sion separately, and point out some of the defects of each. 

Puysicians.—Medicine among savage nations is a part of 
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religion, and history teaches us has only improved as ascience 
in proportion to its emancipation from the trammels of ecclesi- 
astics. Among our ancestors the practice of medicine consisted 
of prayers a charms. In Anglo-Saxon times, about 685, 
Bishop John was a famous physician. Retiring into a remote 
part of the country, he met with a dumb boy. John made 
a sign of the cross, and commanded the boy to put out his 
tongue and say Yea, a, 6, &c.; this he did, and the bishop, 
not a little pleased at his success, ordered his doctor to cure the 
scurfy mt The leech did as he was commanded, and the 
be ge countenance became smooth, his words prompt—the 

air of his head beautifully curled.* ‘The bishop was obviously a 
kind of conjuror. In the earlier times the physicians, we find, 
were nearly all ecclesiastics; and even down to 1400, and much 
later, many of them possessed chureh livings. After this 
period the lower clergy, deacons, sub-deacons, and monks, 
were permitted to practise medicine and to pursue secular studies, 
but not to shed blood. 

We thus are enabled to trace to ecclesiastical sources the 
degradation of medicine by its separation from surgery ; for, 
with Napoleon, we think that medicine is most satisfactory in its 
results when it admits of surgical appliances. In 1511 the 
bishops, deans, or vicars general, were appointed to examine, 
with doctors of physic and surgeons, all who sought a licence to 
een It is not a little remarkable that this power is possessed 

y one ecclesiastical functionary at the present time without any 
medical control whatever. Few of our readers are perhaps aware 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury is endowed with the important 
privilege of granting medical degrees.” 

From 1510 to 1520 nearly all the physicians of London were 
graduates of the Italian universities, then in great repute as schools 
of medicine. Linacre was one of the number, and on his return 
from Italy in 1518, in the tenth year of the reign of Henry VIII, 
he founded the College of Physicians of London. By the terms of 
the act of foundation, graduates of any university, British or 
foreign, were admissible to the college upon an equal footing.+ 
An unfortunate addition, however, was made to this liberal 
regulation, viz., that any one might also be admitted who was 
approved by the Bishop of London ; so that the institution was 
not originally faultless, as its supporters would have us believe 
—it was under the power of the church. 

In 1522 the privileges of the College were extended, the 
licensing power of the bishops was taken away, and no one was 





* Farr’s ‘Hist. Med. Prof. in Med, Annal, (1839’). + Dr Birkbeck. 
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allowed to practise.out of London without an examination, unless 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. By a bye-law, in 1555, a 
new class in the College was formed, termed Licentiates, con- 
sisting of oculists and aurists, and other individuals, who devoted 
themselves to particular branches, and who, in these times, 
appear to have ‘possessed an |inferior degree of education.* 

ven in 1677 there were only ten licentiates to sixty-five 
fellows. A century afterwards, in 1797, the number of fellows 
was forty-eight, and that of the licentiates 105. 

From the history of that century we obtain some very practical 
deductions respecting the influence of even slight original abuses. 
The privilege of the Bishop of London, and the exemption of 
the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge from examination when 
practising in the country, might appear to be innocent admis- 
sions on the part of the college; but to these alone can we trace 
the circumstance, that whereas, in 1575, there were only two 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge members of this college, 
we find that two centuries afterwards this small nucleus had 
formed itself into a powerful body, terming itself the fellows of 
the college, while the graduates of all other universities were 
thrust among the inferior class of the aurists and oculists of the 
day under the title of licentiates. 

It was during this period of increasing abuse that the immortal 
Sydenham lived. His towering genius was too elevated for 
appreciation by his shallow colleagues, “and they endeavoured 
to banish him, as guilty of medical heresy, out of that illustrious 
society” (the College).+ It was the same College which, in its 
collective wisdom, gave the following prescription for swellings 
in the plague :—* Pull off the feathers from the tails of living 
cocks, hens, pigeons, or chickens, and holding their bills, hold 
them hard to the botch or swelling, and so keep them at that 
part until they die, and by this means draw out the poison.” 
Sydenham, though a fellow of Oxford, and a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, was not deemed worthy of the fellowship, but was cast 
down to the inferior position of licentiate by a host of moral 
pigmies. ‘The remark of Sydenham, in reference to his perse- 
cutors, was worthy of his genius—* It is better to assist mankind 
than to be commended by them.” 

So striking was the unjust nature of the monopoly to every 
generous mind, that the College itself—that is, the Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates—began to be affected with some degree of 
compunction ; and after 1765 they passed a bye-law, allowing the 
president of the College to propose a certain number of licentiates 
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for the fellowship within a certain interval ; and another, that any 
fellow might propose a licentiate of ten years’ standing. It was 
a mere semblance of liberality, however; for although several 
persons were proposed, none of them were elected, either upon 
the plea of their not being seconded, or of some informality. 
The most remarkable instance of this was the case of Dr Wells, 
the illustrious author of the ‘ Essay on Dew,’ which has been 
characterized by Dr Thos. Thomson (on Heat) as constituting 
‘‘ one of the most beautiful specimens of inductive reasoning in 
the English language.” Dr Wells was proposed by Dr Pitcairn, 
but the college refused to allow his proposal to proceed to 2 
ballot, on the pretence that it had not been properly notified to 
them, although Dr Wells had distinctly followed -the forms 
enjoined. The observation of Mr Law was therefore correct, 
that the statute was never intended to be acted on—it was the 
concession of trickery. ‘That the conduct,” says Dr Wells, 
* which I have described should have been exhibited by men, 
many, perhaps all, of whom discharge with propriety the duties of 
their private stations in society, is one of those facts relative to 
the human character which, however difficult to be explained, are 
still unquestionably true. I relinquish my struggle with the 
college of physicians ”—(Dr Hall’s Oration). He was afterwards 
offered the fellowship, but refused to accept as a matter of cour- 
tesy what had been denied as his right. 

t is a pleasing task to notice with approval the conduct of 
several of the present licentiates, who followed the noble example 
of Dr Wells, and who, having been offered the bribe of entry 
by the back door, indignantly rejected the proffered degradation. 
It has been said that they should have accepted the invitation, 
have installed themselves among their professed superiors, and 
have raised their voices against the abuses of the Colleges. But 
it has been triumphantly replied, as well might missionaries pre- 
pare themselves for making converts in the regions of ‘Tartarus. 
The history of the College affords us no evidence of any encou- 
ragement which it has ever given to the advancement of the science 
of medicine; the majority of the fellows have ever been the 
trading department of this benevolent profession. Would that 
we could exculpate them from every fault save those of a 
negative description; but we find that men of genius have been 
persecuted by them, and that even attempts have been made to 
prevent measures from being adopted in furtherance of medical 
Investigations. 

Many years ago the present venerable and talented Dr Yel- 
lowly, with some medical friends, originated the idea of founding 
a society for the encouragement of medicine and surgery. “ An 
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application was made to the Privy Council for the charter, but 
it was oapeme by the College of Physicians. ‘The matter was 
submitted to the Prince Regent, who sanctioned an application 
to the law officers of the Crown. The matter went on with every 
prospect of success; but Sir Francis Millman, then president of 
the college, having heard that application had been made for a 
charter, it was suggested to him that something was intended 
hostile to the interest of the College of Physicians. He made 
inquiries, and appears to have been satisfied; but the College 
had a meeting, and determined to oppose the charter.” ‘Their 
exertions were successful, and the charter was refused. The 
reason which induced the fellows of the College to oppose the 
institution of a scientific society, was a sufficient proof of the 
consciousness of their own weakness, and the injustice of their 
monopoly. They feared that the Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
in obtaining a charter, and a consequent increase of favour with 
the public, might set themselves on a level with the College, 
elect as members of its body, and grant marks of distinction to 
persons who were not connected with the college, nor qualified 
to become so, and thus create a very detrimental rivalship and 
dissension between the two bodies. ‘The College, however, did 
not stop here; a spirit of revenge a to have been infused 
into their proceedings, and they endeavoured to calumniate the 
characters of the originators of the society. ‘They represented to 
the Privy Council that a fraud had been practised on that body by 
Dr Yellowly and Dr Marcet, by “using to personages in the 
highest stations the names of respectable characters without their 
assent or authority.” 

We proceed to a dark page in the history of the College, and 
to one of those inquisitorial transactions which serve as a 
beacon against entrusting irresponsible power to any class of men 
whatever. 

Dr John Armstrong had practised for ten years with the highest 
credit the profession of medicine in Sunderland. He had published 
various 5 tp in the medical journals which had been highly 
lauded by his contemporaries. He was the author of a work on 
typhus, which is thus described by his biographer, Dr Boott :— 
*‘ This admirable work at once raised him to a very high rank in 
his profession. It passed through three large editions in three 
years, and was received almost with acclamation by the medical 
public not only in this country but throughout America, where 
it obtained for him, from some of the most eminent professional 
men, the name of the modern Sydenham.” Dr Bateman, an 
excellent judge, had declared it to be “one of the best treatises 
on typhus that had ever appeared ;” while another authority has 
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affirmed that ‘his descriptions of disease are faithful and graphic, 
and cannot be read, together with his observations on the treat- 
ment, without an impression on the reader’s mind that he must 
have been a most watchful and excellent practitioner.” There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that he was a most able _ en 
Encouraged by the success of his publications, he came to London 
in 1817, leaving his wife and two children in lodgings at Durham, 
with no other recommendation than that which his works and 
reputation afforded him. ‘This was the most trying period of 
his life; he felt, as it were, alone in the world, anxious about his 
—— and uncertain of his future fortunes. The loneliness of 
iis situation at times overpowered him, and so oppressive was 
the busy scene around him, in which he stood a stranger uncared 
for and unknown, that he sometimes found relief in tears, and 
tried to drown the consciousness of sorrow by seeking sleep in 
his darkened chamber at noon.” 

But talent, celebrity, and fine feeling, were to be of little avail 
before the secret tribunal to which he was to present himself. 
He appeared before the College of Physicians for examination 
for their licence, and was rejected. Some have supposed that 
the cause of his rejection was his defective knowledge of Latin, 
in which the examinations of the college are conducted. We 
are not willing to admit this as the true reason without further 
proof, because every one knows that an acquaintance with lan- 
guages for such an object is usually got up for the occasion by 
grinding, and could have been by no means an arduous task for 
the energeti¢ and indefatigable mind of Armstrong. We are 
more inclined to give credit to the statement which we have 
heard, that he was rejected on account of his ignorance of the 
functions of the spleen. We have heard that the rejecting 
examinator, who entertained some crotchets respecting the uses of 
the spleen, and who has stated in a popular work that minute 
anatomy is not required by the physician, boasted of his exploit 
in medical circles. Now the uses of the spleen have not been 
demonstrated. We ask, then, is it to be tolerated that ignorant 


assurance should thus exercise secret, irresponsible control over 
men of genius? 

We will notice only one additional example of the exercise of 
despotic power 7 the College in a manner totally distinct from 


the object for which the College was instituted. Dr Edward 
Harrison was a distinguished physician in Lincolnshire, where he 
practised from 1779 to 1820. In 1806 the number of unqualified 
practitioners in his county having attracted his attention, he 
agitated the question of medical reform. He visited London in 
prosecution of his object, but met with little encouragement from 
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the members of the college. About 1820 he settled in London, 
and distinguished himself by his treatment of spinal distortions ; 
he founded an institution for the cure of the deformed poor, which 
we believe was principally supported by a supply from his own 
ample means. He was acknowledged on all ied to be a most 
distinguished and successful practitioner. This, however, instead 
of being a reason for his receiving encouragement and support 
from the College of Physicians, turned out to be an argument 
for subjecting him to odium, and accordingly, in 1828, the College 
prosecuted him. His reason for not applying for the licence was, 
that he looked upon the position of the College as being com- 
pletely unconstitutional and illegal, and in this view he was 
supported by the opinion of Mr Sergeant Williams. Again, 
said he, ‘‘ because I am a graduate of Edinburgh, I do not think 
it is of any consequence to me to become a licentiate of the 
College. If you will prosecute me, and oblige me to come before 
you, i shall be glad, for then you will force others to do the same, 
and one great object of reform will be obtained. But there is not 
one physician in all Lincolnshire who has been examined, and I 
shall not be the first.’ When told that he would be made a 
licentiate, he replied, “I think I have a right to go in at the 
front door of the College (i. e. to be a fellow), and while I think 
so I will never consent to go in at the back door.” Dr Harrison 
was prosecuted, but escaped a penalty on the plea that he prac- 
tised as a surgeon. 

The perusal of the facts which we have detailed must lead to 
the inevitable conclusion, that the College of Physicians, instead 
of preventing illegal practice, such as the treatment of disease by 
empirics, which was certainly the original object of its institution, 
has degenerated into a secret, inquisitorial court, where jealousy 
can bear full sway without being subject to any responsibility 
whatever. _ 

The president of the College possesses power in some 
measure analogous to a bishop. He is supposed ex officio to 
a more wisdom and discrimination than his brethren. He 

as the power of patronising such licentiates as he pleases, and 
of raising them to the fellowship; the fellows only collectively 
have the power of nominating, but the president has a veto. 

Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge have a right to the 
fellowship, ‘in consequence,” according to the president, * of 
the moral and intellectual discipline they undergo at the English 
universities, of which the great body who come for a licence have 
no proofs to give.” Eniscopalians are thus declared to be more 
righteous than presbyterians or any other members of religious 
sects, and are therefore better qualified to judge of scientific and 
moral acquirements. 
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Surceons.—The public, if we mistake not, are usuaily in the 
habit of concluding that, when a man publicly declares himself to 
be a surgeon, he is a legally qualified practitioner. No con- 
clusion, however, can be more fallacious than this, nor is there 
any method by which the public can satisfy themselves of the 
medical qualifications of their surgical attendants. ‘The College 
of Surgeons examines and licenses for the practice of surgery. 
But this licence merely recommends the individual holding it to 
attention as capable of practising pure surgery; that is, as qua- 
lified to treat accidents, and such complaints as admit of mechani- 
cal appliances. ‘The College of Surgeons ask no questions 
respecting the candidate’s knowledge of internal disease, and 
therefore does not authorise him to prescribe a single dose of medi- 
cine. The licence is, therefore, of no value whatever, and 
strange as it may sound to our readers, any man may establish 
himself legally as a surgeon in the British dominions without let 
or hindrance. 

The College of Surgeons is a self-elected board of twenty-one 
persons, who transact their business without any regard to the 
opinions of the profession. ‘They exact examinations and fees, 
but give no public statement of the mode in which they expend 
the latter. ‘This conduct has always been productive of the 
greatest dissatisfaction to the profession, and has, upon more than 
one occasion, led to conflicts between the members of the college 
and the council; it has contributed also, in no small degree, to the 
existence of illegal practitioners. 

AporHecariges.—The origin of this class of practitioners is, 
perhaps, one of the most striking — extant of the total inca- 
pacity of the two other licensing boards as now constituted, and 
of the danger of entrusting irresponsible power to any class of 
men whatever. An individual acquainted with the practice of 
surgery and of medicine would constitute, one would expect, a 
general medical practitioner: an examination, therefore, both 
by the College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons, would 
be sufficient security to the public of the ability of a profes- 
sional man to practise all the branches of the healing art, 
provided the examiners gave satisfactory evidence to the 
public and to the profession that they were qualified to per- 
form their functions with efficiency. Instead of superintending, 
however, the interests of the profession, and providing for the 
benefit of the public, the society of druggists or of apothecaries, 
in 1815, were allowed to seize upon the province which the 
existing corporation could not or did not choose to adjust, and to 
constitute themselves into a distinct order, who, strange to say, 
not only granted licences for persons to act as physicians and 
surgeons, but in the third capacity of druggists, or dispensers of 
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medicine. Now, what were at first, under the corporations, two 
distinct branches of the profession, requiring distinct individuals 
to practise each, were conjoined together in the persons of drug- 
gists. It has been asserted that this new body have done much 
to improve the qualifications of the general practitioner. But 
we ask, could any corporation, entrusted with such powers as 
have been granted to the Apothecaries’ Company, have done less 
than has been effected through their instrumentality? The 
Apothecaries’ Company have imitated the College of Physicians, 
but on a larger scale. Instead of prosecuting illegal and 
ignorant practitioners, they on many occasions carried on a 
crusade against highly educated and competent men, who hap- 
pened to be members of Scotch or Irish colleges, and merely 
sinned by not being members of the Apothecaries’ Company. 
Instead of excluding from practice the impudent quack, they 
prosecuted, in some instances, the qualified surgeon, the highly 
educated doctor of medicine, and thus gave a loose rein to that 
envy and jealousy in the profession which are always too apt to 
spring up wherever competition exists. 

Cuemists anD DruGeoists.— The Apothecaries’ Company 
having, by the neglect of the Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, usurped the powers entrusted to them by the state, and 
having thus estranged themselves from their original institution 
as superintendents of the practice of pharmacy and the purity 
of drugs, the druggists have been left without any protective 
board, and have accordingly been reduced from the ranks of 
science to a level with the most common trading profession. In 
all other civilized countries, the chemist and druggist is a person 
of good education and of scientific acquirements. In England 
alone, the most illiterate, ignorant, unprincipled vagabond that 
walks the streets, may establish himself behind a counter, and 
dispense to all and sundry what are most noxious poisons, if 
administered in any other manner than by the express direction of 
the scientific medical practitioner. How is it possible for one 
to select, purchase, and supply medicines, unless he is thoroughly 
acquainted with their composition and chemical nature? The 
chemist and druggist affords no security to the public that he is 
competent to discharge the highly responsible duties which he 
has chosen for himself. It is essential for the interests of the 
public that the proof should be required. A grain of some sub- 
stances will produce death; yet the government of England 
permit the administration of such powerful agents without any 
check to a class of persons, many of whom are totally destitute 
either of moral or intellectual acquirements; while, on the other 
hand, if a few individuals meet together, talk of their grievances 
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in a political point of view, and arm themselves with a paltry 
defensive weapon which can scarce evade the observation of any 
but the blind, they are dealt with as dangerous characters, and 
punished accordingly. How much more dangerous to society 
that individual is who, destitute of knowledge or moral principle, 
dispenses almost inappreciable instruments of death, than the 
person who openly states his sentiments and his objects, it is not 
necessary for us to point out; but only those who are in the daily 
habit of beholding human suffering in all its varied forms, can 
fully understand the force of the argument. 

RerorMs REQUIRED.—The extensive abuses which we have 
pointed out having, as we have shown, arisen from the want of 
union in the profession, the first step in its reorganization would 
appear to be the incorporation of its members. The incor- 
porated body, as it would embrace, in the first instance, all 
practitioners who are now legally qualified to exercise the 
healing art, would undoubtedly be constituted of most hetero- 
geneous materials; but as we are inclined to the opinion 
that there is really a predominance of good over evil in the world, 
so we may anticipate that in a body where there is certainly 
a large number of men of education, the proportion characterized 
by ignorance and want of principle would constitute but a feeble 
minority. 

The whole of the members of the profession might be enrolled 
in a general list, either by the voluntary or coercive system; and 
a representative council might be elected by the suffrages of the 
whole profession. While we recommend the representative 
principle, we are influenced by the consideration that it is the only 
just system of choosing rulers with which mankind are acquainted. 
Objections can be urged against such a system, only because the 
highest perfection of man is but imperfection. We have no 
hesitation in giving it as our firm belief that the best men in the 
present corporations would be returned as councillors, It is true 
that the present objectionable members, and there are many, 
would be sufferers by the change ; all those who are sensible of the 
unworthiness of their present honours will, therefore, be opponents 
of every scheme for uniting the existing corporations. 

We do not propose to deprive any of the present councillors of 
permanent emoluments. On the contrary, we think that these 
ought to be secured, the object of union not being to diminish 
the security of property, but to strengthen it, and place the pro- 
fession upon a firmer and more exalted basis. Should the present 
councillors, however, resist the scheme of a union of the corpo- 
rations and the establishment of a representative system of 
government, the embodying of the profession will undoubtedly 
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proceed, and the corporations may remain and be converted by 
self-reform into scientific societies, cultivating their peculiar 
branches of medicine. 

We trust that the disposition which some of them have 
exhibited to make concession will yield still further, so as to 
eens for the profession a sound measure of medical reform. 

othing more is demanded by medical reformers than conces- 
sions similar to those made to the municipal corporations. The 
duties of the executive council would be to regulate the quali- 
fications of candidates; and as there would be a similar council 
in each of the three kingdoms, it would be necessary that these 
should confer together and equalise the system of medical edu- 
cation throughout the empire. ‘Their duty would also be to 
elect examiners and to superintend the examinations; the 
examiners should be carefully chosen by submitting them to the 
strictest tests of qualification, and the utmost publicity should 
be given to their mode of election. ‘Teachers must always 
constitute the best examiners, but care should be taken that 
teachers should never examine their own pupils; this might be 
avoided by choosing one board of examiners for the three king- 
doms, composed of representatives from each council. There could 
be no difficulty in procuring an efficient board of examiners in 
Scotland, by p rts them from the different universities, to each 
of which the board might proceed in an annual circuit. 

The public, however, who are an interested party, would require 
some guarantee that the affairs of the medical profession, when 
entrusted to their own management, should be properly con- 
ducted ; this would undoubtedly be given if the meetings 
of the council, and especially the examinations, were held 
in — Publicity is established in all such proceedings 
in France and Germany, but in England alone, which boasts 
of its free institutions, are secret inquisitorial examinations 
tolerated; such a reform is required in justice to the public, 
and in fairness to the candidates for examination. The exami- 
nations should be of a practical nature: the only mode of testing 
a candidate’s fitness for treating disease is by taking him to the 
bedside of a patient, and ascertaining that he is capable of 
detecting and distinguishing the various physical forms which 
disease assumes. A knowledge of surgery and chemistry can 
be alone elicited by a similar proceeding in reference to these 
branches of the healing art. 

Much discussion has arisen with regard to the suppression of 
quackery. But we believe this system of imposition to be less 
detrimental to the public health than the disgrace of illegal 
practice, and the quackery which exists in the profession itself. 
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The union of the members of the profession is, above all, required 
on the latter account. 

Complaints are continually made by candidates for public 
medical offices that merit has no part in the recommendation to 
such situations. One reason we believe to be that, under the 
present system, the members of the profession are pulling different 
ways! If they competed upon a fair field, their exertions would 
tend to strengthen each other’s interests. On the contrary, in a 
majority of instances, candidates are dependent upon the votes of 
uneducated persons, who are unacquainted with the proper mode 
of testing their qualifications. ‘The great question at issue in the 
appointment to responsible employment is, after all, the proper 
mode of testing the qualifications of a candidate. It has been 
affirmed that Englishmen are so peculiarly constructed, that men 
of talent and of established reputation would not, as in other 
countries, present themselves at a public competition. It may 
be true that the older men would not engage in a contest with 
younger spirits; but the latter, who are to stamp the character 
of the coming age, would enter upon public competition with 
zeal and alacrity. It is a grievous mistake to say that the system 
of competition is foreign to our nature. ‘The schoolboy exists, 
we might say, by emulation, and the college student contends for 
his prizes. It is only when he has reached manhood that the 
nature of an Englishman alters. It is a libel upon the laws of 
nature to say that their study admits of no competition, and that 
Latin and Greek are the only baubles worth contending for. 
As well might we proclaim those the best physicians “ qui 
savent en Grec les noms des tous vos rhumatismes.” he 
advantage of our position has been well illustrated by Professor 
Clark, of Aberdeen (Commissioners’ Report, 1838), who states 
that, in the year 1717, several professorships in King’s College 
were made vacant by royal commission on account of the political 
offences of the professors ; among others, the chair of mathematics. 
The vacancy on that occasion was filled up by competition, and 
the person appointed was Colin M‘Laurin. Ten years after- 
wards a vacancy occurred in the same chair; it was not filled up 
by competition, and the son of a former prevost was elected, un- 
known to possess any other qualification. ‘The next vacancy took 
place in 1766, and the appointment was made by competition. 
On that occasion no less than six candidates presented themselves ; 
the most distinguished of these were William Trail, late Dean of 
Raphoe, who proved to be the successful candidate; Robert 
Hamilton, subsequently professor, and known to the world 
by his work on the national debt; and John Playfair, late 
professor of natural philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
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One of the candidates was a son of one of the professors, who 
was a son of a provost: there is little doubt that he would have 
been appointed had there been no competition, and the other 
candidates would not have appeared. 

The last point to which we would refer in respect to medical 
reform, is the necessity of the establishment of a college of 
pharmacy, for the examination and licensing of chemists and 
druggists. It may not be advisable to include this provision in 
a medical reform bill, but legislative enactments must speedily be 
framed for this important branch of medicine. yo 


*,* We subjoin a few brief remarks upon the present position of the ques- 
tion of medical reform. There are now in the three kingdoms no fewer than 
sixteen sources from whence quasi proofs of qualification to practise medi- 
cine may be derived, viz.: the three English Universities, the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and Apothecaries’ Company of London; the 
University of Dublin ; the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of the same 
city; the four Universities of Scotland; the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow. All these bodies are engaged more or less actively in the work 
of providing a supply for the medical labour market, and as a portion of the 
income of the corporate members, in the case of most of them, depends upon 
the number of diplomas which they grant, it may readily be inferred that so 
extended a competition must have the effect of lowering the price of the 
article. Such a result was naturally to be expected, and has, in fact, fol- 
lowed: medical diplomas have been brought into the market by sixteen 
distinct vendors, and it cannot be a matter of surprise that the amount, both 
of money and knowledge, for which they are purchasable, has become pro- 
portionably low. A curious example of the mere money competition has 
lately been exhibited in the Marischal College of Aberdeen, which, in the 
progress of a Dutch auction, with its immediate rival, King’s College, has 
actually offered its degrees in medicine gratis. 

Another evil attending this multiplication of the fountains of medical 
honours is the possession by each corporation of certain local jurisdictions, 
privileges, and monopolies, from the enjoyment of which the members of 
the others are jealously excluded. Thus, in pursuance of an act passed in 
the year 1815, the right of acting as general practitioners in England and 
Wales is confined to the licentiates of the London Apothecaries’ Company. 
Upon this manor the best qualified Scotch or Irish physician or surgeon is 
not allowed to trespass. In Ireland, again, Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons are each, separately, empowered to confer upon those to whom they 
grant their diplomas distinct rights with regard to the holding of certain 
public appointments. The Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons at Glasgow 
can prevent all but their own licentiates from practising in four western 
counties of Scotland; while the Edinburgh College of Surgeons enjoys the 
similar right with regard to the remaining districts of that kingdom. 

On the disadvantages of this state of matters it is scarcely necessary to 
dilate ; but we may shortly notice some of the points upon which it appears 
to us that the interests of the public require changes to be made. In the 
first place, there is no general list or register of persons qualified to act in 
the capacity of medical practitioners. Each om 3 no doubt, causes the 
names of its licentiates to be inscribed upon its books at the time when 


their diplomas are granted; but no subsequent registration is kept up, and, 
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consequently, no available information as to who may be, or who may not 
be, a medical practitioner is furnished to the public. Secondly, no minimum 
test of qualification to enter upon the onerous and responsible duties of 
medical practice is provided : and thirdly, as a very small proportion of the 
licentiates of the several bodies retain any permanent connection with the 
institutions from which they derive their diplomas, any advantages which 
might be likely to result from a cultivation of an esprit de corps among the 
mass of the profession, must be necessarily foregone. That the attainment 
of all these objects should be arrived at, we conceive a very little reflection 
upon some of the duties and responsibilities of medical men will be sufficient to 
show. We put it to every man who has himself sought medical aid, or who has 
endured the anxiety attendant upon the selection of it fora suffering friend, 
would it not be desirable to have some ready mode of discriminating be- 
tween the man of education and the ignorant pretender? would it not be 
desirable to possess the certain assurance that the capabilities of any recog- 
nised medical man, upon whom our choice might fall, had been ascertained 
and verified by a sufficient test ? 

In the case of ourselves, or our friends, such a condition of things would 
be simply desirable ; but when society has to provide for the wants of its 
poor and dependent members, we hold that it becomes an absolute duty to 
do all that is possible to secure for them the advantages to which we have 
alluded. 

It appears from the report of the Poor Law Commissioners, that there 
are employed in the various Unions 1,830 medical practitioners. Of these 
327 have never been examined in surgery, 323 never examined in medicine, 
and 233 have never passed any examination in either medicine or surgery. 

Again, when medical services are required in connection with jurispru- 
dence, would it not appear to be absolutely essential that these conditions 
should be fulfilled? Yet a casual observation of the proceedings of our 
courts of law will show us, that the lives of innocent men, the satisfaction of 
justice, the liberty of alleged lunatics, the distribution of property, and the 
honour of families, are daily dependent upon the evidence of persons calling 
themselves medical men, but whose claim to the medical character is not 
publicly verified, and of whose professional or moral fitness to decide upon 
the delicate questions submitted to them there is absolutely no legal proof. 

Let us now look for a moment at what has been done towards attaining 
these ends. Most of our readers will probably have heard of the bills for 
the regulation of the medical profession, recently brought before Parliament 
by Messrs Warburton and Hawes; but amidst the clamour which ignorance, 
selfishness, and conceit have conspired to raise regarding these measures, 
few, perhaps, will have learned, that the main and essential objects of both 
were those we have just now specified. Both the members in question 
sought to establish a complete registration of medical practitioners, to 
which, as a principle, we believe no one was found to object. Both sought 
to establish a sufficient minimum test of qualification, by providing that no 
person should be legally acknowledged as a medical practitioner, or per- 
mitted to hold any public medical office, whose fitness for such a position 
had not been tested and certified by a competent tribunal. As an abstract 
principle, it is difficult to see how such a proposition could be opposed by 
any sane man; yet, against it has the most clamorous opposition been 
directed. 

Two bills upon this subject have been introduced by Mr Hawes during 
the present session: No. 1 was withdrawn from informality, and No. 2 
appears without the compulsory provisions of the former, and without the 
clause affecting chemists and druggists. ‘The bill, as it now stands, is far 
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from a perfect measure; but even as an instalment of the reform required, 
we fear it will not pass in the present temper of the House. On the 18th of 
March, in the midst of a discussion on the principle of the Bill, the House 
was counted out. We think this privilege, which enables any one indi- 
vidual to put an entire stop to Parliamentary business for twenty-four 
hours, is one which ought to be abolished. In a House of less than forty 
members, we agree that no division should be allowed, and a member might 
be permitted to require an adjournment for an hour to give members, absent 
at dinner, time to reassemble; but to count out the House to defeat a mea- 
sure, which we will not take the trouble to debate, is an unworthy weapon 
of opposition, and we deprecate the use of it by any friend of reform.—Ep. 





CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


An Historicay Essay on Arcuitecture. By the late Thos. Hope, Esq. 
Murray.—We may regard the fact of the appearance of the third edition of 
the present work as a more favourable augury of the future prospects for 
architecture than we have yet seen. Discouraging as have been the past 
and present state of architecture in this country, it was yet something to 
have had among us an amateur so devoted to the principles of art as the 
late Mr Hope, and it is cheering to find that the public are beginning to 
appreciate his labours, and that others are likely to be actuated by the 
same spirit. 

From an infant, or from the time when he could first hold a pencil, archi- 
tecture was the amusement of Mr Hope, and when, at the age of eighteen, 
he became master of his own actions, he hastened to find food for his 
favourite hobby in the different countries in which architecture had ever 
flourished. 


«« Egyptian architecture I went to investigate on the banks of the Nile—Gre- 
cian on the shores of Ionia, Sicily, and the Peloponnesus. Four different times I 
visited Italy to render familiar to me all the shades of the infinitely varied styles of 
building peculiar to that interesting country—from the most rude attempts of the 
Etruscan to the last degraded ones of the Lombards. Moorish edifices I examined 
on the coast of Africa, and among the ruins of Grenada, of Seville, and of Cordova. 
The principle of the Tartar and Persian construction I studied in Turkey and in 
Syria. Finally, of the youngest branch of the art, that erroneously called Gothic, 
I investigated the most approved specimens throughout England, aud most of the 
provinces of France, Germany, Spain, and Portugal.” 

The result of these researches are the volumes before us, of which, as they 
are so well known, it is not necessary to enter into any elaborate criticism. 
If not exempt from error, they ought yet to be regarded as indispensable to 
every well-furnished architectural library, and the volume of plates, with 
its numerous subjects for study, will alone well repay the professional 
architect for the cost of the wa. 


Winpsor Castie. Illustrated by the late Sir Jeffry Wyatville, and edited 
by H. Ashton, Esq. Large fol. Weale. 1840. 

PicrortaL anv Practica Inuustrations or Winpsor Castie. By Messrs 
Gandy and Baud. Small fol. Williams. 1840. 


Ir is less. strange that Windsor Castle should be made the subject of two 
rival publications than that it should not have been previously illustrated 
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by some architectural work exclusively devoted to it. As regards the 
rivalry in the present case, there has been a good deal of contentious 
bickering carried on through the medium of advertisements, &c., between 
the respective parties ; but the jealousy, as it appears to us, is without 
cause, for so far from really clashing with each other, they are as different 
in plan and execution as it is possible for two works to be, professing to 
illustrate the same building. Whichever be the spurious or the genuine 
work, neither is complete in itself, and one ought to be regarded as 
supplementary to the other. Mr Ashton’s book, which is on a larger scaie 
than Messrs Gandy and Baud’s, confines itself almost exclusively to 
geometrical elevations of the exterior, for it will contain only one section, 
and no perspective views of any of the apartments; neither does it give 
any details or parts at large, so as to describe their profiles. On the other 
hand, that by Messrs Gandy and Baud affords studies of detail on a larger 
scale, and will also contain several perspective views of different parts of 
the interior, which certainly will be not the least acceptable of all ; because, 
independently of their interest, there is not the same opportunity of study- 
ing or even examining them as there is of leisurely inspecting the exterior 
of the castle. We trust that the selection of these subjects will be a 
judicious one, and that some, at least, of those apartments will be shown, 
to which the public cannot obtain access. After all, however, comparatively 
little will be accomplished in this respect, for it would require a third work, 
containing as many plates as the two together, to illustrate the interior of 
this extensive pile. 

With regard to their letter-press, we are totally unable at present to 
make any comparison between the two publications, as none has yet 
appeared either in the one or the other; which being the case, affords us 
the opportunity of suggesting that it should be chiefly explanatory—con- 
fined to description of and remark upon the building itself, preceded by 
merely a few historic notices, because its history has been given over and 
over again; and in some instances—we will not say with such copiousness, 
but with such micrological prolixity and redundancy of anecdote that we 
learn everything about Windsor Castle, except what regards the castle 
itself. When we say that the letter-press ought to be explanatory, we 
mean that, besides being descriptive—in which respect it should carefully 
supply information not to be derived from the plates,—it ought to be, to a cer- 
tain extent, critical also, and to point out freely both the merits and defects of 
the architecture, and how far either the one or the other may have been 
occasioned by circumstances rather than by the architect himself. So 
written, a description of the present edifice would prove exceedingly instruc- 
tive both to the public and the profession. And we would further hint 
that it would be exceedingly desirable to have one or two plates, from the 
best authorities now to be obtained, showing the castle precisely as it 
existed previously to Sir Jeffry Wyatville’s alterations being commenced. 
The 5 ae thus afforded would be most interesting; and indeed, 
unless it be afforded, it will be hardly possible to judge fairly what is im- 
provement and what is not, or how far the architect either has mastered, 
or has been thwarted by the difficulties arising out of the former plan and 
disposition of the various parts. For ourselves, we incline to suspect that, 
in regard to the interior at least, many of the most striking and effective 
parts have been occasioned rather by necessity ; and very much question 
whether the piquant variety they exhibit would have taken place, had the 
whole been planned and laid out de novo. Of criticism, however, we fear 
we must not expect much, because, though we believe that the gentleman 
to whom has been confided the task of writing the letter-press of the work 
published by order of Sir Jeffry’s executors, to be fully competent, we very 
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much question if he will, so circumstanced, care to express his opinion un- 
reservedly, where it would not be particularly complimentary. For 
our own part, we should certainly decline the ‘ask of criticism if coupled 
with the obligation of having to speak in commendatory terms alone, 
without being at liberty to note aught for censure, and therefore 
compelled to pass over in silence what, if mentioned at all, could 
not be praised except by compromising our own judgment. ‘To say 
the truth, we think that, as far as Sir Jeffry was concerned with it, 
Windsor Castle has been rather over-rated. That there is much to admire 
in it, we do not deny; but then there was also much to admire even before 
he touched it, and much to delight the eye and captivate the imagination, 
in the place itself, independently of the duilding. He has certainly 
rendered the castle what it hardly was before, a habitable residence for the 
sovereign and her court ; at the same time we must be allowed to question 
the taste—or we might even say the barbarisms, which display themselves 
in many parts. While there is an affected severity, or even rudeness in 
some respects, there is also a certain finicalness, a sort of dapper spruce- 
ness in others; a circumstance that, in our estimation, detracts consider- 
ably from the general grandeur, and in some parts occasions even an offen- 
sive littleness of character. The porch, for instance, in the angle formed 
by King John’s Tower, is absolutely paltry—no better than a piece of 
carpenter's gothic—and in about the same sort of taste as is displayed in 
a gothic lodge to some spruce suburban villa. Neither is the porch forming 
the state entrance in the quadrangle very much better; although we 
should certainly expect to find there some display of dignity. Yet not only 
is it devoid of that quality, but it is unpleasmg in itself, and by no means 
in accordance with precedent. The utmost that can be alleged in its 
favour is that this porch is not so contemptible a gincrack in appearance as 
the one erected for the royal entrance to the House of Lords by Sir John 
Soane, who, we may here observe, was one of the three architects com- 
missioned to prepare designs for Windsor Castle, the third being, if we 
mistake not, Sir R. Smirke. What has become of Sir John’s design, we 
know not, but it certainly would be gratifying to know something about 
that and Sir Robert’s also, as we should then be better able to appreciate 
what has been done by Sir Jeffry, with whom we should, possibly, be better 
satisfied had we the means of forming such relative estimate of his abilities. 
Nothing can be more instructive than the kind of — that is furnished 
by seeing how differently the same subject is treated by different minds, 
particularly where not only the same theme was proposed to them, but where 
it was to a certain extent already chalked out. Surely it is desirable that 
all architectural documents relating to edifices of such a nature, both the 
designs which have only been proposed as well as those which have been 
executed, ought to be preserved in some public repository ; and we should 
say that such repository ought to be attached to the Institute of British 
Architects, were it not that we have no very high opinion of either the 
zeal or the serviceableness of that body, as at present constituted ; for we, 
too, must be allowed to ask, as has been asked again and again before now, 
what has the Institute done? what is it doing? ; : 

To return to Sir Jeffry. It is not unlikely that, although his design may 
have very deservedly been proposed to the others, it may yet have fallen 
short of hon in particular points. We are of opinion, however, that neither 
of the two architects who were pitted against him, were at all likely 
to produce anything of superior quality in the Gothic style. In the 
case of Windsor Castle we should have said, call in such men as Buckler 


and Sabin,—men who have directed their studies more particularly to that 
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branch of the art, which certainly could not be affirmed of those to whom, 
perhaps, etiquette, rather than anything else, caused application to be made. 
As for Smirke, we conceive that he would have been very likely to fall in 
with the suggestion of “ Mela Britannicus,” who actually proposed at the 
time that Windsor Castle should be razed to the ground, and an entirely 
new structure in the Grecian style, simple in form and moderate in dimen- 
sions, should be erected on its site, as being a more suitable residence for 
an English sovereign in the nineteenth century. In an article in the ‘ Poly- 
technic Journal,’ entitled ‘ Impressions of Windsor Castle,’ some critical 
hints and remarks are thrown,out which it might be desirable either to 
follow up or to controvert in one or other of the publications we are now 
noticing ; although the paper we have just alluded to is either a mere frag- 
ment, or remains to be completed, as the writer’s observations extend no 
further at present than the great quadrangle and the approach to it from 
the lower ward. One thing which there most assuredly ought to be, is 
a “ situation's-plan,” as the Germans term it, showing the entire locality 
of the castle, including not only St George’s Chapel and other buildings 
comprised within the castle boundary, but the immediate vicinity around it, 
the Eastern garden and slopes, the new stables and riding house, and some 
portion of the town likewise, so as to afford complete and satisfactory infor- 
mation as to the relative portion of the castle itself with regard to its 
environs. Otherwise foreigners—and it may be presumed that both works 
will find their way to the continent—will be at a loss to understand a 
variety of particulars that would at once be explained by a map of that 
kind. 

Wishing success to both publications, so far as they shall take pains to 
merit it, we willnow merely add as our valedictory hint, that it behoves the 
respective writers employed upon them to eschew the feeble anecdote- 
mongery in which Leitch Ritchie indulged, when, in the volume of Heath’s 
‘ Picturesque,’ devoted to Windsor Castle, he thought proper to serve up to 
his readers, among other strange nors-d’euvres, the very stale dish, King 
Charles’s Beauties, notwithstanding that those portraits have been removed 
to Hampton, and that they have been diographically described again and 
again. However, that chapter of Ritchie’s now stands in evidence of the 
beauties—of bookmaking. L 
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Tue -Lire or Apmirat Viscount Exmoutnu. By Edward Osler. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.—A new and revised edition of a work which, at the present 
time, will be peculiarly acceptable to all who feel an interest in naval opera- 
tions. The chief incident in the life of Lord Exmouth was the battle of 
Algiers. It was then a new thing to place a fleet in a position surrounded 
by the most formidable batteries ; but the precedent has now been followed 
with success in the recent attack upon Acre; and to many it will be 
gratifying to compare the accounts of the two naval victories, the most 
remarkable of their kind in which ships of war have ever been engaged. 

The work is illustrated with maps of the fortifications of Algiers, and has 
the rare merit (rare in biographies) of not being spun out to an unreadable 
length. The lives of great men are sometimes presented in such bulky 
volumes, that a life would almost be required to master theircontents. The 
work before us forms a small, thick, portable volume, containing all the 
information required, without any attempt to magnify trivial incidents into 
events of historical importance. 
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Tue Works or Bensamin Franxurx. By Jared Sparkes. Boston: 
Hilliard, Gregg, and Co.—We have received the first and second volumes of 
the above American edition of ‘The Life and Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin,’ a work which, when complete, will extend, we believe, to ten 
volumes, and is intended to include, besides the whole of his published 
writings, various political and historical tracts, and many letters, official and 
private, which have never appeared in any former collection. 

We are generally more annoyed than pleased with the voluminous details 
with which the books of biographers are usually overloaded ; but the life of 
Benjamin Franklin should form an exception to all rules. We have always 
regarded him as one of the greatest men the human species has yet pro- 
duced; great, not because of the distinguished position he occupied during 
one of the most stirring periods of the world’s history, but great from the 
greatness of his objects, and his ability to further them—from his compre- 
hensive views, his love of mankind, his passion for science, his simplicity 
of manners, his persevering industry, his straightforward integrity. Among 
men of the first class Benjamin Franklin stood conspicuously the first, and 
every line he has written, when not “ profitable for doctrine, exhortation, or 
reproof,” we would treasure up as a memorial. 

The news of his death was everywhere received as that of a great Euro- 
pean calamity. Congress went immediately into mourning. Honours still 
more distinguished were paid to him by the National Assembly of France. 

On the morning after the intelligencé reached Paris, June 11, when the 
Assembly was convened, Mirabeau rose, and spoke as follows :— 


“ Franklin is dead! The genius that freed America, and poured a flood of light 
over Europe, has returned to the bosom of the divinity. 

“ The sage whom two worlds claim as their own, the man for whom the history 
of science and the history of empires contend with each other, held, without doubt, 
a high rank in the human race. 

* Too long have political cabinets taken formal note of the death of those who 
were great only in their funeral panegyrics. Too long has the etiquette of courts 
prescribed hypocritical mourning. Nations should wear mourning only for the 
benefactors. The representatives of nations should recommend to their homage 
none but the heroes of humanity. 

“ The Congress has ordained throughout the United States a mourning of one 
month for the death of Franklin; and, at this moment, America is paying this 
tribute of veneration and gratitude to one of the fathers of her constitution. 

** Would it not become us, gentlemen, to join in this religious act, to bear a part 
in this homage, rendered, in the face of the world, both to the rights of man and to 
the philosopher who has most contributed to extend their sway over the whole 
earth? . Antiquity would have raised altars to this’ mighty genius, who, to the 
advantage of mankind, compassing in his mind the heavens and the earth, was able 
to restrain alike thunderbolts and tyrants. Europe, enlightened and free, owes at 
least a token of remembrance and regret to one of the greatest men who have ever 
been engaged in the service of philosophy and of liberty. 

«I propose that it be decreed, that the National Assembly, during three days, 
shall wear mourning for Benjamin Franklin.” 


Rochefoucauld and Lafayette rose immediately to second the motion. 
The Assembly adopted it by acclamation, and afterwards decreed that, on 
the 14th of June, they should go into mourning for three days ; that 
the discourse of M. Mirabeau should be printed; and that the President 
should write a letter of condolence on the occasion to the Congress of the 
United States. 

We shall return to the subject when we receive the remaining volumes, 
and give a lengthened notice of the papers promised, new, and interesting 
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to the reader. Franklin's own account of his early life will perhaps remain 
one of the most popular books among the working classes in the English 
language, and his subsequent history a study for philosophers and statesmen. 





Tue Lire anp Rematns or tHe Rev. R. Housman, A.B. By R. F. Hous- 
man, Esq. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—A simple, graphic, and interesting 
account of a clergyman who, through the sincerity of his piety and the 
earnestness of his religious zeal, became the founder of what is called the 
Cambridge or Evangelical party in the Church of England. 

We were struck, in perusing the volume, with the following instanec of 
the power of intolerance in breaking the ties of natural affection. The lady 
referred to (Mrs Adams) was the mother of Mr Housman’s second wife. 


«* Mrs Adams, whose maiden name was Bateman, had suffered persecution for 
the truth’s sake. Being greatly affected by the preaching of George Whitefield, 
whom she had incidentally heard in the neighbourhood of her home, she determined 
to ally herself to the party of which that very remarkable man was so distinguished a 
representative, and after much and careful deliberation, announced her intention to 
her father. Mr Bateman, a thoughtless, extravagant, and imperious country gentle- 
man, who prided himself on his relationship to Lord Bateman (he was hi§ second 
cousin), had conceived, in common with the bulk of his order, a deadly horror 
of the Methodists, and, on finding his daughter smitten with the infection, his 
hatred broke out in furious anger against his offending child. He told her that of 
course she had a perfect right to please herself in the choice of a religion, but he 
accompanied the concession, in the true spirit and after the established habit of 
intolerance, with a peremptory declaration that if she did please herself he would 
disinherit her. The poor girl, encompassed by difficulties, took time to consider ; 
she consulted her friends; she laid her case before the Lord in earnest and frequent 
prayer; and the result of her consultations and supplications was a conviction that 
she ought to serve God rather than man, and a heroic resolution to abide by it. 
Her father, on hearing this decision, was as good as his word. He had permitted 
the liberty of private judgment, and he was prepared to inflict the threatened 
penalty. Taking out his purse, he presented his daughter with a shilling—opened 
the door of his house—and, commanding her to see his face no more, bade her 
farewell. Mary Bateman, cut to the heart by conduct so unfeeling, took the 
proffered gift, and exclaiming, as she passed the threshold, ‘ With this and God's 
blessing I will go through the world,” left her unrelenting parent and the home of 
her youth for ever. Circumstances such as these could not remain untalked of. 
They reached the ears of Lady Huntingdon, who, with characteristic generosity, 
offered the desolate sufferer an asylum in her own house. The offer, so frankly 
made, was no less frankly accepted; and the acquaintance thus providentially 
begun soon ripened into profound friendship, Mrs Adams never forgot the obli- 
gation she owed to her noble protectress; and Lady Huntingdon had reason to 
bless God for giving her a companion at once pious, affectionate, and judicious,” 





Tur Lire or Mr Hurroy, wrirren py Himsetr. C. Knight and Co. 
—We know not that we have ever met with a biographical narrative of 
greater interest than the life of Mr Hutton, now appearing as one of the 
series of Knight’s ‘ English Miscellanies,’ We are fad to see it in its pre- 
sent cheap form, for few books have ever issued from the press more 
deserving an extensive circulation. Hutton has been called the English 
Franklin, and his own story of his two apprenticeships and early struggles 
with poverty are deeply affecting, but perhaps not more so than that of his 
death, as narrated by his daughter, who has described, in a most graphic 
manner, the gradual decay of nature in an old man upwards of ninety 
ry of age, and the breaking up of a constitution naturally strong, but at 

ast fairly worn out, though free from disease. 
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CURRENCY PAMPHLETS. 


‘A Plan of a National Bank of Issue. By a Lancashire Banker. 
Richardson. 

‘The Deposit Enigma Unravelled.’ Richardson. 

‘ Legal Decisions affecting Joint-stock Banks.’ By G. Farren. Pelham 
Richardson. 

‘ A Letter to C. Wood, Esq., on Banks of Issue.’ By G. W. Norman, Esq. 
Pelham Richardson. 

* Answers to the Questions of “ What constitutes Currency.”’ By H.C. 

Carey. J. Miller, Henrietta street. 

‘The Credit System of France, Great Britain, and the United States.” By 
H.C. Carey. J. Miller. 

‘ Letters to Mr Rayner Wood, Esq. on the Currency.’ By W. Leatham. 
Richardson. 

‘ — Store and Dock Banks.’ By C. Enderby, Esq. Pelham Rich- 
ardson. 


THE DRAMA. 


Lectures on THE Comic Writers. By Wm. Hazlitt. Templeman, Re- 
gent street. 1840.—In a former number we noticed the timely re-publication 
of Hazlitt’s ‘ Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of Elizabeth ;’ since then 
Mr Templeman has obliged us with a work much rarer, equally valuable, 
and more popular—his ‘Comic Writers.’ This edition is beautifully got up 
in 12mo., and contains, moreover, some remarks from the author's own 
hand—modifications of opinions, &c., which make it valuable. 

Hazlitt’s works, since his death, have been spreading rapidly, and will 
continue to do so as the nimdus of political and personal objection which in- 
jured him so much with the public, fades away in the distance of time. No 
man’s works are more thought-exciting—more full of suggestive matter, than 
his, and in criticism his superiority is recognized even by Quarterly Reviewers. 
The fine metaphysical acuteness—what the Germans expressively call scharf- 
sinn—which was the characteristic of his mind, is not with him, as with so 
many others, mere acuteness, glancing straightforward into things, but 
thereby losing all perception of what he so admirably calls the air of truth ; 
but he joined to it great gusto—the primary element of true criticism, 
which enabled him to feel this air of truth, to sympathize with all those 
minute shades of feeling to which the merely acute eye is blind. The hearty 
relish which accompanies his keen perception of wit is very remarkable in 
this volume, and gives double point to his remarks. His profound probing 
of these apparently superficial depths is a matter of astonishment to all who 
have occupied themselves with the same subjects. The discriminative criti- 
cisms on the ‘Tatler,’ ‘Spectator,’ and other essayists—on Hogarth, and 
on the later comic writers, are all well worthy of study; and of his appre- 
ciation of the comic dramatists, the reader will see a specimen (extracted 
from these Lectures) in Leigh Hunt's recent Introduction to ‘ Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar.’ 

On the whole, we hope no reader of ours will fail to possess the book, as 
much from its phiboseghiiesh spirit, as for its fund of interest and amusement. 

G. H. L. 

THe Works or Ben Jonson. E. Moxon.—Another volume of the 
series published by Mr Moxon of the works of our old dramatists, which 
no lover of the drama ought to be without. This contains, besides a com- 
plete collection of the works of one who was the contemporary and associate 
of Shakspeare, a memoir upon his life and writings by Barry Cornwall. 
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Tue Souru-sea Istanpers. A Christian Tale dramatised. By J. Dunlop, 
Esq. Houlston and Stoneman.—Mr Dunlop is a gentleman of active and 
benevolent habits, who may be regarded as the founder of the temperance 
societies of Scotland. He is the author of a very useful work, containing 
much information about the present state of the working classes, entitled 
‘ The Drinking Usages of Great Britain.’ Few persons have exerted them- 
selves more to raise the moral condition of his poorer countrymen than Mr 
Dunlop, and it is therefore with much regret that we find him stepping out 
of his proper walk to attempt a task in which men of much more practised 
literary skill than himself have failed. In fact, it may be doubted whether 
sacred dramas must not always be failures. We know of but one exception 
—the book of Job. Religion is for the closet, or the heart, but is not a 
theme for the stage. A devotional sentiment expressed on the stage sounds 
like conventional hypocrisy. We know that the words are uttered by an 
actor, and the association of mere acting with subjects too serious for trifling 
jars upon our feelings. For the same reason the dramatic form is unsuit- 
able for the purpose of conveying religious impressions, even when the 
stage itself is excluded. 


EDUCATION. 


Tue Accipence anv Princirtes or Enciish Grammar. 12mo. By B. H. 
Smart. London: Longman and Co. 1841.—It must be admitted that Mr 
Smart possesses very considerable metaphysical and grammatical talents ; 
and that he has produced a work that may be used with great advantage 
by the higher classes of schools, under able tuition. Mere beginners in 
grammar, whether teachers or learners, will find that the book contains 


too much, and that a selection of the most important points is not the 
author’s object. ‘The Accidence of English Grammar,’ which the author 
hopes teachers may be induced to adopt for junior pupils, is sufficiently 
brief and comprehensive, yet we fear that it will not be found sufficiently 
simple for junior pupils, who require their aliment to be chopped finer than 
Mr Smart thinks necessary. We also fear that the extravagant number of 
moods and tenses bestowed upon the English verb, will tend to confuse all 
beginners who have not studied the Latin language. 


Orat Exercises ror Becinners 1n Latin Composition, INTENDED AS A 
Companion To THE Init1a Latina. By the Rev. J. Edwards and W. Cross. 
Hanp Boox to true Orat Exercises. By the same. London: Madden. 1841. 


Nor many years ago, the unhappy children who commenced Latin were 
obliged to learn by heart a hook full of grammar rules, in an unknown 
language, before they were permitted to translate a sentence. We remember 
well the bitter task, and congratulate the rising generation on the superior 

lans now generally pursued. Latin and Greek grammars, in the English 
Lageeen, are at last used by English children, with corresponding books 
of exercises. The ‘Oral Exercises’ and ‘ Hand-book,’ which are works of 
the latter description, are stated by their authors to have undergone suc- 
cessfully the repeated test of experience, and are prepared on the principle 
of aecustoming the pupil to translate from English into Latin, orally, in the 
outset of his education, for which purpose they appear to be very well 
suited. 


Attas or Constructive Geocrapny, ror THE Use or Stupents. Puysicat 
Geocrapny. Part]. Tue Eastern Hemiseners. By W. Hughes, Esq. 
F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 4to. 
London: Weale. 1841.—Professor Agren has had great success in teaching 
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geography in Sweden and Prussia. Previously to the publication of Mr 
ughes’s work, we are not aware that any account of the Constructive 
System of Agren could be found in our language, except in an article of 
the ‘Quarterly Journal of Education,’ No. XI. The higher class of 
teachers will now have the means of introducing a system, which has been 
found most successful on the continent, of teaching geography rationally, 
and fixing it inthe mind. We have not space to give the details of the 
lan, which, moreover, would require illustrations. But we may state that 
its principal feature involves the construction of maps by the pupils, who 
are provided with a blank sheet on which the parallels and meridians are 
ruled. They do not merely copy a map, ohh is comparatively of little 
use, but they are supplied with the latitude and longitude of several of 
the most prominent geographical features, and they discover and mark in 
their blank maps each of these points, and then join them by straight lines, 
which makes the first rough outline map. The less prominent points are 
discovered and joined in the same manner, which improves the map consi- 
derably ; after which, the curves and inequalities of the coast are inserted 
from a good map. To the information es discovered and impressed on 
the mind, a variety of systematic exercises, on the position and course of 
the mountains and rivers, are provided, and the higher branches of geo- 
graphy are gradually added on. Though Mr Hughes calls his work an 
Atlas, it consists chiefly of explanatory letter-press and exercises, on one 
large map of the Eastern Hemisphere, to which is added a blank sheet, with 
the parallels and meridians ruled, for the use of students. G. 


SratisticaL Exercises on THE Maps or Great Britain anv IRELAND. 
24mo. By E.C. Nunn. London: Simpkin and Co.—This little book is 
well calculated to facilitate the geographical instruction of the older classes 
in schools. It contains much matter in small compass ; is very cheap, and 
is totally void of pretence. 


History or tHE Unitep Kinepom. By Miss JuliaCondor. Dean and 
Munday.—A condensed view, in one volume, of the History of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; with maps, and eleven well-executed steel plates. 
The work will be found useful in private families where a governess is en- 

aged, for whose assistance it appears to be designed. It would be 
improved by a general index, or table of contents. 


GuivE To Service :—The Ploughman. 

Guipe to Trape:—The Shoemaker. Part II. C. Knight and Co. 
Tue best comment, perhaps, to make on this useful series of industrial 
publications, is the fact that one of the London Unions has recently passed 
’ a resolution that every boy or girl belonging to the Union sent to service 
shall, along with a Bible or Testament, have a copy of one of these little 
books relating to the particular trade or occupation the child may be about 
to follow. 

Among all that have yet appeared, the most able, as regards the 
object to be effected, is that of the Shoemaker, by Jas. Devlin. Others 
appear to be written by persons above the working classes, addressing with 
good advice those below their own level ;—this is written con amore by 
one of themselves, a lover of his craft, and thoroughly master of the subject. 


Tue Prayrettow. Tue Setriers at Home. By Harriet Martineau. 
London: C, Knight and Co. 1841.—This is the first of a series of tales 
for young persons which Miss Martineau announces her intention of pub- 
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lishing quarterly. We think that her talents peculiarly qualify her for this 
task, and have no doubt that, if she prosecutes it, a valuable addition will 
be made to our juvenile literature. The story of ‘The Settlers at Home’ is 
— simple, but effective and interesting. It isa recital of the exertions 
and sufferings of a family of children whose residence is surrounded, and 
ultimately washed away, by a flood during the absence of their parents. 
Their escape to a hillock close by, when their house is falling, their exer- 
tions to secure shelter and food, their subsequent illness, and the death of 
the youngest before aid reached them, are depicted with equal force and 
truth. We hope that in the forthcoming tales Miss Martineau will not fall 
into the common mistake of supposing that tales for children should con- 
sist exclusively of tales of children. 





A Sermon, sy THE Rev. F. Henry Parts Hamitton, M.A., on THE Epv- 

CATION OF THE Lower Crasszs. Rivington. 

ELemMents oF ALGEBRA FOR THE Use oF Sr Paut’s Scnoor, Souru- 
sea. By W. Foster, M.A. Simpkin and Co. 
A Manvat or Locarrrums anp Practica Maruematics. By G. Jas. 

Trotter. Oliver and Boyd. 

Naturat Puitosoruy ror THE Use or Scuoots. Book First: PNeuma- 
tics. By Hugo Reed. Simpkin and Co. 
CHARTISM, INCLUDING A PLAN FoR THE EpvucaTION oF THE PEOPLE, 

By W. Lovett and John Collins. Hetherington. 

Report To THE SECRETARY OF STATE ON THE TRAINING OF PAUPER 

CHILDREN. 

Tue work entitled ‘ Chartism’ is well deserving the attention of the friends 
of education. The object is to give an educational direction to the present 
Chartist movement, and we were fairly surprised with the amount of 
knowledge on educational subjects contained in the pamphlet. If the 
authors succeed in organising the working classes for their own moral and 
intellectual improvement, the operatives will not be long without political 
representation. Ignorance is the basis of all their moral and social ills. 
What is a despot without his tools? All power is based upon public 
opinion, and therefore “ knowledge is power.” 

The Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners upon the training of pauper 
children are most important and valuable documents, and we trust the 
commissioners will not be defeated in their efforts to educate the orphan 
children under their charge, by government yielding to the views of the 
opponents of the measure. There are now breathing the contaminating 
atmosphere of workhouses in England and Wales 56,835 children, exclu- 
sive of those under two years of age. ‘The commissioners wish to remove 
them into district schools, where they might be properly taught and trained 
in habits of industry, without suffering from the influence of pauperism. 
The kind of schoolmasters now sometimes provided, as if in Soockeny of 
the duties of the office, consist of men raised from the rank of paupers, 
and often unable either to read or write. Much is said in the House of the 
attention due to the wants of the aged and afflicted poor, but the case of the 
orphan child confined to a workhouse for the first 14 years of its life is 
passed over; and yet we have known instances of the treatment such a 
child has received perfectly revolting to humanity. The early part of the 
story of Oliver~I'wist is no exaggeration. The facts are stronger than 
Dickens has described in fiction. 





Sir Rosert Peet’s Appress ON THE EsTABLISHMENT OF A LIBRARY AND 
Reapinc Room at Tamwortnu. H. Hooper, Pallmall East.—The attention 
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of the public has been directed to this pamphlet by a series of letters, occu- 
pying a conspicuous place in the columns of the ‘Times,’ in which Sir 
Robert Peel is attacked for Charlatanism, and apostacy from the true Con- 
servative doctrine, that ignorance is the mother of loyalty and devotion. 
This little pamphlet is certainly a most cheering sign of the progress of 
opinion. Whether Sir Robert Peel be sincere in the views of which he ap- 
peared at Tamworth, as the advocate, or has only put them forth from 
motives of policy, it is gratifying to find the leader of a great political party 
thus desirous of identifying himself with the present movement, in favour 
of an universal diffusion of knowledge. 

It would be singular if, after all, we are to wait the advent of the Tory 
party to obtain an adequate provision for the instruction and proper edu- 
cation of the whole people. Certain it is, that sentiments more liberal than 
the following have never been uttered by any member of the present 
cabinet. 


‘“* Do not be deceived by the sneers that you hear against knowledge, which are 
uttered by men who want to depress you, and keep you depressed, to the level of 
their own contented ignorance. Do not believe that you have not time for rational 
recreation. Now, believe me, that it is the idle man who wants time for every- 
thing. The industrious man, the man who is persevering in his pursuits, is the 
man who knows the value of the economy of time, and can find leisure for rational 
recreation as well as for his attention to his business. Do not believe that the 
acquisition of knowledge, of such knowledge as we shall offer you, is inconsistent 
with the success of your worldly pursuits. Depend upon it you cannot exercise 
and sharpen your intellectual faculties in one branch of knowledge without becom. 
ing better men of business in consequence. Depend also upon this, that there is 
a spirit of inquiry afloat, and that there is a degree of competition requiring the 
utmost mental activity and exertion. Every steamboat, every railroad, all the 
facilities of intercourse, are operating as premiums upon skill and intelligence. 
They are shortening the distance between the producer and the consumer; it is 
not safe for you to remain behind-hand ; for, depend upon it, if you are inferior in 
point of skill, in point of intelligence, in point of general knowledge, to the manu- 
facturers and producers of other districts, those increased facilities of intercourse, to 
which I have been referring, will transfer the demand from vou to others; and you 
will be labouring under a fatal delusion if you place confidence in those sneers to 
which I have alluded, and if you believe that increased intelligence is incompat- 
ible with worldly success. On the contrary, I believe that society is now in the 
position that increased intelligence and increased knowledge are absolutely essen- 
tial to success in your worldly pursuits, Again, do not believe that science is not 
a field which is perfectly open to you, whatever may be your occupations and con- 
ditions in life. I ask you to consider the names of those men who, at the present 
moment or within your own memory, have acquired for themselves immortal fame 
by their eminence in the arts and sciences. 1 ask you to call to mind the names 
of Mr Rennie, the great engineer, of Sir Humphrey Davy, of Professor Faraday, 
of Sir Francis Chantrey, of Professor Wheatstone, the inventor of the electrical tele- 
graph, and of a hundred others I might name—to consider their first position in 
life, the difficulties which they had to struggle with, and to search out in their 
early origin, not for the purpose of despising it, but of admiring the more the 
interval between their origin and the eminence to which they subsequently attained.” 


FICTION. 

Nicut anp Mornine. 3 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley.—This is a 
novel, and a clever one; in fact, one that, to a mere novel reader, is all that 
he can desire. We may recommend ‘Night and Morning’ to all who are 
content with a work by which, whatever may be its defects, their passion 
for excitement is gratified. The novel before us abounds in striking 
incidents ; and what with sudden deaths, hair-breadth escapes, and unex- 
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pected turns of fortune succeeding each other, with a rapidity unprecedented, 
even in the world of fiction, the interest never flags, but 1s sustained with 
undiminished strength from the commencement of the first volume to the 
last chapter in the third. 

Having said this, there is but little that we can add in the way of com- 
mendation. Sir Edward Bulwer improves in the art of dramatic effect ; he 
is now thoroughly master of the machinery of startling contrasts and painful 
surprises. He knows how to awaken intense anxiety in the mind of his 
readers, and excite their curiosity to the utmost, until it is his pleasure to 
arrive at the denouement; but it would appear that he has ceased to aim 
at raising the character of works of fiction, by rendering them useful lessons 
in the philosophy of human nature, or even faithful pictures of the ordi- 
nary course of events. The objection to this novel is, that the ‘ Night and 
Morning’ of the author are as unlike as possible every other ‘ Night and 
Morning’ the world has known since the time of the creation, when ‘the 
evening and the morning made the first day.’ 

The first incident upon which the whole plot turns is a violation of pro- 
bability bordering closely upon the impossible. A married lady of unim- 
peachable honour, highly sensitive feelings, and the mother of two children, 
allows herself to be regarded for seventeen years as a kept mistress by her 
own family, and the world at large. Indifferent to public opinion, 
she has not even kept in her own hands the certificate of her marriage, 
and on the sudden death of her husband, her children lose their in- 
heritance, because the registry appears to be destroyed, the witnesses 
happen to be dead, or gone abroad, and the certificate cannot be found. 
The eldest son is driven, by necessity, to associate with swindlers, and get 
his living in the yard of a horse-dealer. For some years his most intimate 
friend is the chief of a gang of coiners; and although long in Paris, sur- 
rounded by the worst influences, and pinched by poverty, he rises superior 
to every temptation, and remains the soul of integrity till the last chapter 
of the third volume. How otherwise could he have sustained the cha- 
racter of a hero? 

In this, and in some other novels, Sir Edward Bulwer seems to have 
taken much pains to falsify the lesson he must have many times written 
when at school, in his copy book, that “evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” In ‘Night and Morning,’ as well as in ‘Alice, or 
the Mysteries,’ he has shown this to be a mistake. The supposed ad- 
vantages of education and good example are also clearly proved to be 
another mistake. Alice, it will be remembered,was not only wholly neglected 
in her infancy, but was the daughter of one of the greatest ruffians that 
ever breathed upon God's earth. To heighten the effect, the villany of this 
man is painted in the most extravagant colours, and yet Alice becomes one 
of the most amiable, virtuous, accomplished heroines of romance. Ac- 
cording to the moral philosophy of the author, it was quite an error to assert 
that a bad tree does not bring forth good fruit—the very contrary is the fact, 
and we may now gather “ grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles.” 

We are growing censorious, and will not indulge our disposition to 
dwell upon minor points, such as the improbability of an idiot girl reco- 
vering her senses just in the right time to snatch from the flames a docu- 
ment of vital importance to the rightful heir, without which he could not 
have recovered his estates ; and upon her suddenly improving so much in 
mind and manners as to eclipse the ladies of rank and fortune, from amongst 
whom the hero might have been expected to choose a wife ; nor upon the 
singular want of discretion in the chief of the gang of coiners alluded to, 
who, knowing that he has been betrayed by an associate, returns home to 
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his old lodgings, without the slightest suspicion of falling into the hands 
of the police. 

‘ Night and Morning,’ with all its defects, is yet a work of great ability. 
Some of the characters are portrayed with ee power, and there 
are passages (as, indeed, in all Bulwer’s works) of sufficient excellence to 
blind our eyes to a multitude of faults. 

The following extracts will interest and amuse those who are fond of 
dwelling upon the reminiscences of childhood. 


‘*‘ Mr Morton breakfasted later than usual, and, pour lui soulager, ordered the 
luxury of a muffin. Now it so chanced that he had only finished half the muffin, 
and drank one cup of tea, when he was called into the shop by a customer of great 
importance,—a prosy old lady, who always gave her orders with remarkable pre- 
cision, and who valued herself on a character for affability, which she maintained 
by never buying a penny ribbon without asking the shopman how all his family 
were, and talking news about every other family in the place. 

“ At the time Mr Morton left the parlour, Sidney and Master Tom were therein, 
seated on two stools, and casting up division sums on their respective slates ; a point 
of education to which Mr Morton attended with great care. As soon as his father’s 
back was turned, Master Tom's eyes wandered from the slate to the muffin, as it 
leered at him from the slop-basin. Never did Pythian sibyl, seated above the bub- 
bling spring, utter more oracular eloquence to her priest, than did that muffin—at 
least the parts of it yet extant—utter to the fascinated senses of Master Tom. First, 
he sighed ; then he moved round on his stool ; then he got up; then he peered at 
the muffin from a respectful distance ; then he gradually approached, and walked 
round, and round, and round it, his eyes getting bigger and bigger; then he 
peeped through the glass-door into the shop, and saw his father busily engaged 
with the old lady ; then he began to calculate and philosophise, perhaps his father 
had done breakfast ; perhaps he would not come back at all; if he came back he 
would not miss one corner of the muffin, and if he did miss it, why should Tom be 
supposed to have taken it? As he thus communed with himself, he drew nearer 
into the fatal vortex, and at last, with a desperate plunge, he seized the triangular 
temptation, andere a man had power to say ‘ Behold!’ the jaws of Thomas had 
devoured it up. 

“ Sidney, disturbed from his studies by the agitation of his companion, wit- 
nessed this proceeding with great and conscientious alarm. ‘O Tom!’ said 
he, ‘what will your papa say ?’—‘ Luok at that!’ said Tom, putting his fist 
under Sidney’s reluctant nose; ‘if father misses it, you'll say the cat took it. 
If you don’t—my eye! what a wopping I'll give you.’ Here Mr Morton's 
voice was heard, wishing the lady ‘ Good morning !’ and Master Tom, thinking 
it better to leave the credit of the invention soleiy to Sidney, whispered, ‘ Say 
I’m gone up stairs for my pocket-handkerchief;’ and hastily absconded. Mr 
Morton, already in a very bad humour, partly at the effect of the cooling 
medicine, partly at the suspension of his breakfast, stalked into the parlour. 
His tea—the second cup already poured out—was cold. He turned towards 
the muffin, and missed the lost piece at a glance. ‘ Who has been at my 
muffin ?’ said he, in a voice that seemed to Sidney like the voice he had 
always supposed an ogre to possess; ‘have you, Master Sidney ?’—‘ N—n—no, 
sir; indeed, sir.’—‘ Then Tom has, Where is he ?,—* Gone up stairs for his hand- 
kerchief, sir."—‘ Did he take my muffin? Speak the truth !'—* No, sir; it was 
the—it was the—the cat, sir !'"—* O, you wicked, wicked boy !’ cried Mrs Morton, 
who had followed her husband into the shop; ‘the cat kittened last night, and is 
locked up in the coal-cellar !'—‘ Come here, Master Sidney. No, first go down, 
Margaret, and see if the cat is in the cellar; it might have got out, Mrs M.,” said 
Mr Morton, just even in his wrath. Mrs Morton went, and there wasa dead silence, 
except indeed in Sidney’s heart, which beat louder than a clock ticks, Mr Morton, 
meanwhile, went to a little cupboard; while still there, Mrs Morton returned. 
The cat was in the cellar, the key turned on her—in no mood to eat muffins, poor 
thing ! she would not even Jap her milk—like her mistress, she had had a very bad 
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time! ‘Now come here, sir,” said Mr Morton, withdrawing himself from the 
cupboard, with a small horsewhip in his hand; ‘ I will teach you how to speak the 
truth in future. Confess that you have told a lie !'—* Yes, sir, it was a lie! Pray, 
pray forgive me; but Tom made me!’—‘ What! when poor Tem is upstairs ? 
Worse and worse!’ said Mrs Morton, lifting up her hands and eyes; ‘what a viper !’ 
—‘ For shame, boy, for shame! Take that—and that—and that !’ 

“ Writhing. shrinking, still more terrified than hurt, the poor child cowered beneath 
the lash. ‘ Mamma! mamma!’ he cried at last, ‘oh why, why did you leave me?’ At 
these words Mr Morton stayed his hand, the whip fell tothe ground, * Yet it is all 
for the boy’s good,’ he muttered ; ‘ there, child, I hope this is the last time. There, 
you are not much hurt. Zounds, don’t ery so.’—‘ He will alarm the whole street,’ 
said Mrs Morton; ‘1 never see such a child! Here, take this parcel to Mrs Birnie’s; 
you know the house—only next street, and dry your eyes before you get thcre. 
Don’t go through the shop, this way out.” She pushed the child, still sobbing with 
a vehemence that she could not comprehend, through the private passage into the 
street, and returned to her husband, ‘ Are you convinced now, Mr M. ?’—* Pshaw ! 
Ma’am,.don’t talk. But, to be sure, that’s how I cured Tom of fibbing. The tea’s 
as cold as a stone!’” 





Tue Incotpssy Lecenps; orn Mirtu anp Marvets.—By Thomas In- 
goldsby, Esq. One vol. 8vo. R. Bentley.—This is a collection of some 
clever papers from ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ Better witch and ghost stories 
we have never read, and we have not for a long time met with a volume 
that has afforded us more amusement. 

The author has an extraordinary talent for humorous versification. Some 
of his best pieces are unfortunately too long for extract, but the following, 
which is short, will give some idea of the serio-comic and half-prose style of 
the writer :— 

“Tue Cynororn, 

“Oh! where shall I bury my poor dog Tray, 
Now his fleeting breath has pass’d away ? 
Seventeen years I can venture to say, 

Have I seen him gambol, and frolic, and play, 
Evermore happy, and frisky, and gay, 

As though every one of his months was May, 
And the whole of his life one long holiday. 
Now he’s a lifeless lump of clay, 

Oh! whiere shall I bury my faithful Tray ? 


‘**T am almost tempted to think it hard 

That it may not be there, in yon sunny churchyard, 
Where the green willows wave 
O’er the peaceful grave 

Which holds all that once was honest and brave, 

Kind, and courteous, and faithful, and true,— 

Qualities, Tray, that were found in you. 

But it may not be. Yon sacred ground, 

By holiest feelings fenced around, 

May ne’er within its hallowed bound 

Receive the dust of a soulless hound, 


** T would not place him beneath thy walls, 

And proud o’ershadowing dome, St Paul's, 

Though I’ve always consider’d Sir Christopher Wren, 
As an architect, one of the greatest of men ; 

And talking of epitaphs, much I admire his 

* Circumspice, si monumentum requiris,’— 

Which an erudite verger translated to me— 

‘If you ask for his monument, sir, come—spy—see !’ 
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No, I should not know where 
To place him there. 
I would not have him by surly Johnson be, 
Or that queer-looking horse that is rolling on Ponsonby ; 
Or those ugly minxes, 
The sister sphynxes, 
Mix’d creatures, half Jady, half lioness, ergo 
(Denon says) the emblems of Leo and Virgo,— 
On one of the backs of which singular jumble 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie is going to tumble, 
With a thump which alone were enough to dispatch him, 
If that Scotchman in front shouldn’t happen to catch him, 





“It shall not be there 

In that sepulchred square, 
Where folks are interr'd for the sake of the air, 
( Though, pay but the dues, they could hardly refuse 
To Tray what they grant to Thugs and Hindoos, 
Turks, infidels, heretics, jumpers, and Jews, ) 

Where the tombstones are placed 

In the very best taste, 

At the feet and the head 

Of the elegant dead, 
And no one’s received who’s not ‘ buried in lead.’ 


‘* Nor shall he be laid 
By that cross old maid, 
Miss Penelope Bird, of whom it is said 
All the dogs in the parish were always afraid. 
He must not be placed 
By one so strait-laced 
In her temper, her taste, and her morals, and waist. 
For, ’tis said, when she went up to heaven, and St Peter, 
Who happened to meet her, 
Came forward to greet her, 
She pursed up with scorn every vinegar feature, 
And bade him ‘ Get out, for a horrid male creature!’ 
So the saint, after looking as if he could eat her, 
Not knowing, perhaps, very well how to treat her, 
And not being willing or able to beat her, 
Sent her back to her grave, till her temper grew sweeter, 
With an epithet—which I decline to repeat here. 
No, if Tray were interr’d 
By Penelope Bird, 
No dog would be e’er so be-‘ whelp’-’d and be- cur’-r'd, 
All the night long her cantankerous sprite 
Would be running about in the pale moon-light, 
Chasing him round, and attempting to lick 
The ghost of poor Tray with the ghost of a stick. 


* Stay! let me see ! 

Ay, here it shall be, 
At the root of this gnarl’d and time-worn tree, 

Where Tray and I 

Would often lie, 
And watch the light clouds as they floated by 
In the broad expanse of the clear blue sky, 
When the sun was bidding the world good bye, 
And the plaintive nightingale, warbling nigh, 
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Pour’d forth her mournful melody ; 

While the tender wood pigeon’s cooing cry, 

Has made me say to myself, with a sigh, 

* How nice you would eat with a steak in a pie!’ 
Ay, here it shall be! far, far from the view 

Of the noisy world and its maddening crew.” 


HISTORY. 


History or Naroteon. By George Moir Bussey. Illustrated by Horace 
Vernet. 2 vols. London: Thomas. 1840. 

History or Napoteon. Edited by R. H. Horne. [Illustrated by Raffet. 
2 vols. London: Tyas. 1840. 


Ir is easy to account for the interest which, of late years, has been 
gradually springing up throughout Europe respecting the life, actions, and 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte. The circumstances by which he was 
surrounded during the period of his power were unfavourable to the dif- 
fusion of correct information concerning his marvellous career. His biogra- 
phers were either flatterers or enemies :—men influenced in their opinions, 
and even in their relation of events, by the hope of reward and popularity, 
according as they exalted or depreciated the hero of their story. Hence, in 
France, during the Consulate and the Empire, the press teemed with the 
most extravagant eulogies of the head of the nation, who was represented 
as an universal genius, consummately skilled in all the arts of peace and 
war, the restorer of the ancient prosperity, and the founder of the new 
greatness and glory of the people over whom he had acquired dominion. 
In England, however, at the same period, almost every writer who had, or 
made, occasion to speak of Bonaparte, treated him as a wicked and unprin- 
cipled adventurer, whom extraordinary good fortune and low cunning, 
without any superior merit or talent of his own, had elevated from the rank 
of an obscure Corsican attorney's son to be Monarch of half Europe. The 
restoration of the Bourbons occasioned, in France, a change of tone respect- 
ing the dethroned and exiled Emperor; whom then it became fashionable to 
characterise as an usurper and tyrant, a foe to liberty, the callous scourge 
and oppressor of the human race. In this country, the reaction of public 
opinion kept pace with that of our neighbours: our hatred of Napoleon 
diminished as the chances.of his power to disturb the peace of the world 
grew less. Reflecting people began to look steadily upon the history of 
the great Revolution ; and, as the meaner men and weaker intellects of the 
time passed downward to oblivion, the character and wonderful acts of 
Bonaparte rose higher and higher in estimation ; and the universal admis- 
sion was at last elicited that he, who had stamped an era of the world with 
his name, could not have been an ordinary man—the mere creature of 
circumstances, over which he was incapable of exercising any control. ‘The 
genuine history of the Captive of St Helena, bit by bit, began to be revealed. 
The fiery energy, cool calculation, and prudent conduct displayed in all his 
campaigns ; the incessant warfare waged against him, and the numerous 
reforms which he planned and executed in the midst of distractions, which, 
if they had not totally prostrated, would have reduced, a less powerful mind 

to the contemplation of the single necessity of self-preservation, were now ~ 
first spoken of in printed pamphlets, and in the debates of Parliament; 
and, though old prejudices and party rancour could not be suddenly dis- 
pelled, reverence for the fallen Monarch’s extraordinary genius, and respect 
for his moderation, under temptations more trying to rectitude and huma- 
nity than can assail many men, were insensibly begotten in minds the most 
warped by previous hostility. ‘The works of Barry O’Meara, of Las Cases, 
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Go ud, Montholon, and Antommarchi, and multitudinous memoirs 
of itary officers, diplomatists, and civilians, who had enjoyed the best 
opportunities of intimately knowing the man and the facts they wrote about, 
worked a complete change in the national feeling, and converted many from 
aversion to admiration, from hatred to generous sympathy. 

But there was still more of passion in the estimate of the ancient foe of Bri- 
tain than of considerate justice orjudgment. As much exaggeration was now 
used to consecrate his memory, as a saint and a martyr, as had formerly been 
required to blacken and degrade his character as aman anda sovereign. No- 
thing was set in its true light. His reputation had no intermediate resting- 
place between the sublimely black and the ridiculously fair. In France the 
fetters of the press, and the presence of the Bourbons, tended to restrain the 
public display of Napoleonién worship; but the thing itself grew and 
strengthened, Béranger’s ‘ Souvenirs du Peuple’ found a ready and general 
response throughout the land; and attachment to the name of the popular 
hero uired greater intensity from being compelled to smoulder amid 
recollections of departed glory and greatness. As remembrance of the evils 
inflicted by his long wars grew fainter in the past, the increasing national 
love acquired the semblance of individual passion. The restless ambition, 
and occasional arbitrary acts of him whose power could only be crushed by 
the overwhelming weight of a world in arms, the rigours of the conscription 
by which France had been drained of her youth and vigour, were all forgot- 
ten, and people turned to trace his character as impressed upon his venerated 
code, by which was first conferred on them the boon of cheap and impartial 
justice, as exhibited in the public works and buildings, the colleges, schools, 
museums, roads, canals, and manufactories which he founded; as evinced by 
the sacrifices he made, rather than subject his country to the miseries of 
civil war or foreign ravage, and as outraged by the unworthy treatment 
to which he was finally subjected in his African prison-house. His history, 
to the generation which has arisen since his fall, already possesses the in- 
terest of a magnificent, supernatural romance; of which  é hero is invested 
with the mysterious grandeur of one sent from a world of mightier spirits, to 
infuse new fire and energy into the languid body and blood of the age. To 
the contemporaries and survivors of the Emperor, memory was almost a 
sufficient history; and, though at a time when every topic of the least 
public importance is sure to call forth its volume, there was not likely to be 
any lack of more durable records than mere tradition, yet little care or dis- 
crimination was used, in the selection or combination of materials, to 
give posterity an adequate notion of the personal character, mind, and 
achievements of Napoleon, and the share which fairly belonged to him in 
accelerating the progress of universal civilisation, and shaping new and 
higher destinies for mankind. 

In England the first work, with any tolerable pretensions to the character 
of a History of Napoleon, was the voluminous biography by Sir Walter 
Scott ; which, on account of the well-known predilections for legitimacy and 
“ divine right,” and the strong prejudices against popular interference in 
matters of government, of the writer, was not expected to contain an impar- 
tial ur philosophical account of its hero. It is but fair to add that those 
who looked for least from it were least disappointed. The book was neither 
more nor less than a trading speculation, in which the great aim of the 
author was to realize as large a sum of money, in as short a space of time 
as possible. Sir Walter neither bestowed sufficient leisure to seek out the 
best materials, nor took the pains properly to arrange those which came 
unsought to his hand. He trusted implicitly to annual registers, magazines, 
reviews, and floating memoirs ; and even suffered himself to be imposed on 
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by a tract of Volney, containing an imaginary “Interview between Bona- 
parte and certain Muphtis and Imauns in the interior of the great pyramid 
of Egypt.” Much was publicly said, while ‘ The Life of Napoleon’ was in 
preparation, of the author’s having visited Paris for the purpose of collecting 
materials which were inaccessible in this country. The truth of the matter 
is, that, during his brief stay in Paris, Scott held no communication with 
persons who could have given him information, except those who were 
friends of the Bourbons to whom he paid his court, and consequently de- 
tractors of Bonaparte; and it is indisputable that he never above twice or 
thrice attended at any of the public offices where records are preserved, and 
then for not more than two hours at a time, to prosecute a search which, to 
have been useful, must have occupied as many months. It is said, indeed, 
that Sir Walter was but imperfectly acquainted with the French language, 
and he is known to have disliked the labour of research. His omissions and 
misstatements, too, were anything but creditable to him. Many of the 
documents which he had occasion to quote were curtailed of paragraphs, 
sentences, and even portions of sentences, when their insertion would 
have tended to show the fallacy of the deductions assumed to be based 
on them. Thus, in the absence of many of the facts which led to it, 
the attack upon the Russian Empire is described as an “ unjustifiable 
aggression ;” the abduction of the Pope is made to appear a wanton and 
unprovoked outrage; and the complaints of the exiles of St Helena are 
treated as so many gratuitous falsehoods—no one of all the numerous 
eye-witnesses of the conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe being deemed 
worthy of credit: an unpublished memorial, written by that officer himself, 
being taken as the sole trustworthy authority on the subject. And even 
where this system of suppression and garbling was not persisted in, Sir 
Walter’s work is not to be trusted for fidelity of narration. It was his 
practice to treat the history of a question as if the events relating to it were 
matters of consecutive occurrence; a trick which, by enabling him fre- 
quently to outstrip the course of time, and to avoid a statement of inter- 
mediate dates and concurring causes and effects, afforded an opportunity for 
drawing conclusions not warranted by the genuine circumstances ; and thus, 
without absolutely falsifying facts, Scott contrived to accumulate upon the 
head of his victim as much odium as he thought his most friendly readers 
would be inclined to tolerate. It is needless to say that the work was un- 
worthy of the reputation and undoubted talents of its author. It ought in 
fairness to be called ‘ A Plea for the Enemies of Bonaparte.’ 

The life of Napoleon, ascribed to Mr Lockhart, forming part of Mr 
Murray’s ‘ Family Library,’ is but an echo of Sir Walter Scott’s, with most 
of his misstatements and prejudices ; but with this recommendation—that it 
was cheaper and more portable, and written in a much more vigorous and 
readable style. 

Mr Hazlitt’s—in so far as it dealt with matters of fact—was a better life 
of the Emperor than any that had preceded it. His materials were better 
chosen, and the tone in which the work was composed was more liberal 
and candid ; but the author was too greatly disgusted with the calumnies of 
others to be quite impartial himself; and besides, he was too much a man 
of crotchets for an historian. In one chapter of his work he lets his hobby- 
horse run away with him through the labyrinths of a dissertation on the 
a of population, in opposition to the theory of Malthus. In another 

e sets up a defence of the manners of the sovereign people against those 
who have characterized a Parisian mob as a “coarse rabble.” A third 
chapter contains a long history of Corsica, and a fourth a dissertation on 
-he formation and effects of public opinion, and a criticism on the writings 
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of Burke and Tom Paine. The whole work is a strange compound of the 
fit and the unfit; and has, throughout, the great disadvantage of showing 
upon its surface that it was written to support a theory, and not merely to 
set forth the truth, and thence deduce lessons of practical wisdom. 

The two works named at the head of this notice appear to have been 
undertaken in a free and honest spirit, and with a desire on the part of the 
author of each to do justice to his subject. But, although both go over the 
same ground, and adduce the same authorities for their text, the two histo- 
ries are by no means similar in style or character. We have perused Mr 
Bussey’s volumes throughout, and have carefully compared them with 
Mr Horne’s, as far as the latter—the publication of which is not yet com- 
a rome proceeded. We may dismiss the unfinished work with a few 

rief observations. It has evidently been written in haste, and without due 
regard to the relative importance of the several portions to the whole. ‘The 
earlier part is unnecessarily elaborated, and the latter disproportionately 
abridged. It would seem, indeed, that until the completion of his first 
volume the author thought of extending his work to three volumes, and that 
he did not fully decide upon closing it in two till he was far advanced in the 
second. Thus, at pp. 104 and 105, he wastes a page of criticisms on Sir 
Walter Scott; and at pp. 146 and 151, vol. 2, can only spare about twice 
that quantity of room to relate the Emperor's divorce from Josephine, and 
his marriage with Maria Louisa. Instances of inaccuracy, arising from 
carelessness and want of preparation, are numerous. At p. 72, vol. 1, it is 
said that, after driving Generals Alvinzi and Davidowich from the Venetian 
territory into the defiles of the Tyrol, Napoleon returned to Milan, where 
his army enjoyed “four months of repose ;” although, in point of fact, Arcola 
was not won till the 17th November, 1796, and in January, 1797, the whole 
French army was again in motion to meet the Austrians, who were defeated 
anew on the 14th of that month, at Rivoli. In the same page, the death of 
the Czarina, Catherine II, is said to have been “important to the republic, 
as her successor, Paul I, completely altered the policy of the North, and 
broke all the engagements of Russia with the coalition.” ‘The mistake here 
consists in the supposition that Catherine took any part against France. 
Russia was not drawn into the coalition at all until after the treaty of 
Rastadt, when Napoleon was absent in Egypt; and this Mr Horne, with 
strange forgetfulness, admits at p.189. Again, at p. 125, a singular blunder 
has been suffered to pass. Napoleon having quitted Milan to proceed to 
Rastadt, which he did by way of Turin and Geneva, is represented as enter- 
ing “ the Valteline, where he was met by three parties of young girls,” &c. 
This is much the same thing as saying that he went post from London to 
Dover, calling at Coventry by the way. For the Valteline, the Pays du Vaud 
should be substituted. The latter canton tendered its homage to the Con- 
queror of Italy in consequence of his assertion of the independence of the 
Valteline. . 

A great number of similar marks of inattention to minutie might be 
pointed out, but we limit ourselves to the following. While in Egypt, 
Bonaparte, on the 24th of December, set out to visit Mount Sinai, which, 
having done, he returned to Suez on the 29th, and reached Cairo on the 
31st of the same month. The author goes on to say that “ Napoleon passed 
the rest of the year 1798 at Cairo, where positive reports reached him before 
its close that Turkey was making active preparations to commence hosti- 
lities against him.” At p. 170, the “ Fast of the Ramadan” is called a 
feast ; and at p. 297, the writer has been misled, apparently, on this occa- 
sion, by Mr Bussey, into placing “ the fortress of Joux, near Besancon,” 
the prison of Toussaint L’Ouverture, in Normandy, instead of Franche 
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Compté. Mr Horne, in his preface, expressly disavows all claim for his 
work to the character of a “ deep-searching and far-spreading investigation 
concerning the consequences and results of his hero’s actions ;” and, as the 
volumes have certainly no just pretensions to a higher rank than their 
author assigns them, they must be judged of merely as a narrative of events. 
The engravings by which the publication is illustrated are far inferior, both 
in design and execution, to those of its rival; to which also neither the 
paper on which it is printed, nor its typography, are at all equal. The cuts 
themselves are not free from the marks of carelessness which disfigure 
the letter-press. At p. 108, vol. 1, on one of the French flags, instead of 
“‘ Republic Frangaise,” the last word is rendered Fransaise. This is the jess 
excusable as the engraving is copied from one by Horace Vernet (at p. 118, 
vol. 1, of Mr Bussey’s History), where the orthography is perfectly correct. 

We have already intimated that the authorities relied upon by Mr Horne 
and Mr Bussey appear to have been in most cases the same. It is, how- 
ever, due to the latter to add, that he seems to have devoted more time to 
the collection and arrangement of his materials, and thus to have obtained a 
clearer knowledge of the bearing of the several parts of his work. Hence 
he has not been driven to the necessity of sacrificing any important details 
for want of space ; but a degree of harmony pervades the work, which im- 
presses upon the reader a conviction that the author was at the necessary 
pains to become master of his subject before he ventured to commit himself 
to paper. This is perceptible, no less in the unconstrained freedom of style 
and confident tone of the writer, throughout, than in the allusions made in 
the early parts of the work to conclusions afterwards drawn. From the 
outset, therefore, all doubt as to the veracity of the narrative is dispelled, 
and we are inclined to accept the incidental deductions of the author, as 
founded on the facts before him, and made in perfect sincerity. We may 
not always agree with him in matters of opinion; but we cannot escape the 
conviction that he has not sought, by any misrepresentation or perversion 
of facts, to mislead or deceive us. Generally speaking, Mr Bussey is impar- 
tial—at least as much so as a man writing concerning events of which the end 
is scarcely yet known, and many of the actors in which are still living, can be 
expected to be. He speaks strongly, it is true, in reprehension of the con- 
duct of Bernadotte, Moreau, Marmont, Augereau, and De Bourrienne ; but 
he proves that these men, in addition to their desertion of their benefactor, 
made no scruple of betraying their country for hire. General Lowe, also, 
is treated with little courtesy; but if Sir Walter Scott, who devoted almost 
a whole volume to the defence of that officer, and was supplied for that 
purpose with documents inaccessible to others, failed to vindicate his charac- 
ter from the charges adduced against him, of petty insult and uniform 
harshness towards his captive, a writer, forming his judgment from less 
ample materials, may be excused for denouncing him as a disgrace to the 
nation he was appointed to represent. 

The new circumstances brought forward by Mr Bussey—for part of which 
we suspect that he must have been indebted to the late Lord Holland, to 
whom, by permission, the work was inscribed—are neither few nor unim- 

ortant. e has supplied us with the true history of the disputes with 
ius VII and the Emperor Alexander. The fact, denied by Scott and Lock- 
hart, and passed unnoticed by Hazlitt, is here broadly asserted, that the 
Congress of Vienna, in 1814, not only, as was reported at the time, con- 
—. the kidnapping of Napoleon from Elba, which had been guaran- 
teed to him in sovereignty, but prevailed on the British Government to fix 


on and purchase the island of St Helena from the East India Company, as 
the place best suited for the Emperor’s future prison. We find also in these 
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volumes another circumstance which we do not remember to have seen 
previously noticed—namely, that the Russian campaign might have termi- 
nated very differently but for Napoleon’s real friendship for Alexander. 
The Moscovite serfs, being a majority of the population, offered to disclaim 
pon, + na to the Czar, a take arms in behalf of the French, on the simple 
condition of obtaining emancipation, in the event of success, as the price of 
their assistance. We had almost forgotten to notice that the introduction 
- the work contains an able epitome of the History of the French Revo- 
ution. 

on the work is well and carefully written; and, as a contribution 
to modern history, is entitled to a place in the library; while for the 
numerous spirited designs of Horace Vernet, which illustrate the text (to 
which, however, the engraver has not always done justice), and for typo- 
graphical beauty, we think it would be difficult to produce a work on the 
same subject of higher merit, and more worthy of encouragement. D. 


Tue History or ENGLAND UNDER THE House oF StuaRT, INCLUDING THE Com- 
MONWEALTH. Cradock and Co. 

Lerrers IttustRaTIveE OF THE Reon or Wixi III, rrom 1696 ro 1708. 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. In3 vols. Colburn. 


We have here two valuable contributions to our knowledge of one of the 
most interesting and important periods of English history. The work first 
named is by Dr Vaughan, and is published under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. It commences with 
the events of the year 1603, and ends with the Revolution of 1688, The 
letters edited by Mr James embrace and throw considerable light upon 
the period immediately following. They are letters addressed to the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, by J. Vernon, Esq. Secretary of State, from 1696 to 1708, 
when the foundations of the present liberty we enjoy were laid, amidst the 
struggles of faction and mercenary intrigue. 

Dr Vaughan’s book, the result of much painstaking and laborious 
research, has recently been attacked in the ‘ Church of England Quarterly 
Review,’ in an article which we are disposed to notice, as affording a fair 
specimen of the sort of immorality which is often generated by bigotry. 
The critic is pleased to say “ that the writer who insinuates what is false, 
is more guilty than he who comes boldly forward and broadly asserts it.”’ 
Without stopping to settle the question, as to which of these modes of 
putting forth falsehood may be the “more guilty,” it would not be diffi- 
cult to show that the reviewer may be regarded as very familiar with 
this respectable art in both departments. We shall select two passages as 
illustrating the direct form in which some reverend personages can practise 
this art, whenever the cause of ecclesiastical intolerance may be thought to 
demand it. On the expulsion of some of the episcopal clergy from their 
livings, by order of the committee for ejecting “scandalous ministers,”’ 
Dr Vaughan has the following passage :— 

“‘ Part of the price to be paid by the parliament for the assistance of the Scots was 
the adoption of the covenant. The oath required by that instrument, which was 
meant to bind its partisans to a relentless hostility against the late ecclesiastical 
heirarchy, was taken, with some reservations, by both houses, and was exacted fre- 
quently, though by no means universally, from the clergy. Many of the episcopalian 
clergy were deprived of their livings on the charge of their being scandalous ministers, 
and not unjustly, But men whose only delinquency consisted in their refusing to 
become parties to this covenant, were called ‘malignants;’ and on account of the 
malignancy said to be thus manifested, with respect both to the gospel and the parlia- 
ment, persons of this description were sometimes expelled to make room for others 
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more conformable to the new standard of orthodoxy. Such sufferers deserve a place 
among the confessors of the seventeenth cenlury no less than the puritans.” —Vol. i, 
p- 413. 


Now, in commenting on this very passage, the reviewer has the effrontery 
to represent the author as refusing to admit, that among the clergy ejected 
as “scandalous,” there were any who were not really scandalous, that is, 
immoral men; and he is further charged with justifying, in the most abso- 
lute manner, the whole of the proceedings against that class of persons. 
The author, in consequence of his idea of the wrongs experienced by some 
of these persons, has placed them with the injured confessors for puri- 
tanism ; but, according to this “ veracious” scribe, he has refused to acknow- 
ledge that any sort of wrong was inflicted upon them. 

Again, the following is the author's view of the proceedings against 
Laud :— 


“ This proceeding, in every view of it, reflects nothing but disgrace on the Long 
Parliament. It exhibits, in several respects, a wider departure fiom the forms usually 
observed in such cases, than in the attainder of Strafford, without the plea of necessity, 
which greatly extenuated, if it did not justify, the sentence passed on that offender. 
The advanced age of the Primate, his growing infirmities, and the wonderfully altered 
condition of public affairs, all contributed to render him an object rather of pity than 
apprehension, and to make it the policy of his enemies to leave him in the insignifi- 
cance into which he had fallen. By proceeding against him as a traitor they could 
not fail to raise him to the dignity of a martyr, and to create a sympathy in his 
favour which would not otherwise have existed. That he would have been a party 
to the introduction of popery is highly improbable, but that he would have destroyed 
the constitution by causing the monarchy to usurp its place, is beyond doubt, and his 
moral delinquency on this account was as great as could attach to any treason defined 
by statute, particularly as it stood connected with so many acts of oppression and 
cruelty, But no statute had pronounced such conduct to be treason, and the 
extreme measure resorted to for the purpose of bringing the Primate within the 
penalties of that offence, inasmuch as no great public interest demanded them, deserve 
to be reprobated, as contrary to humanity, justice, and sound policy.”—Vol. i, p. 414. 

On this subject the reviewer writes as follows : “ With respect, indeed, 
to Laud’s death, Dr Vaughan has out-Heroded Herod himself, for he has 
actually justified his execution.” 

These examples are certainly a tolerable specimen of the extent to which 
mendacity can be carried, and we need not take up more of our space, with 
exposing the gross misrepresentations of such a writer. He is, it seems, a 
great railer at Catholicism and Maynooth. This ought not to be, inas- 
much as he has himself all the intolerance and unscrupulousness of the 
most intolerant,—the most unscrupulous. 


LAW. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUPREME APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, AS NOW EXERCISED BY THE CouRTS OF THE QUEEN IN CoUNCIL 
AND THE Hovse or Lorps. By William Burge, of the Inner Temple, 
one of her Majesty’s Counsel. 1841.—The writer of this pamphlet is well 
known to the public as the colonial agent of Jamaica, and to the profes- 
sion as an English lawyer, possessing a knowledge of the various foreign 
— of jurisprudence prevailing in our colonies, very far exceeding 
that professed by any other lawyer in the country. He was formerly 
Attorney-General of Jamaica, and is of strong Conservative politics. In 
this pamphlet, however, he is advocating a system of reform quite as ra- 
dical as any which has yet been proposed with reference to the appellate 
jurisdiction in any quarter. A bill has lately been taken into the House of 
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Commons by Sir Edward Sugden, proposing to improve the judicial consti- 
tution both of the House of Com at of the Privy Council, but to continue 
both as independent ultimate courts of appeal, leaving to the former abso- 
lute authority over all questions arising within the three kingdoms, and 
to the latter absolute authority over all arising in our colonial depen- 
dencies. This plan is manifestly imperfect, and open to insuperable objec- 
tion. It is continuing two independent supreme authorities in matters 
upon which one-ness of principle is all essential. This plan Mr Burge 
protests against as retaining “that most singular anomaly peculiar to the 
Judicial institutions of England, the existence of two supreme courts of 
ultimate appeal.” 


“Such an anomaly,” as he justly says, “entirely defeats the great object of an 
ultimate appellate tribunal, uniformity in the application of the law. In this 
double establishment each being equally supreme, and therefore each possessing 
equal judicial authority, neither is bound by the decision of the other. The pos- 
sibility of conflict between them is incident to such an establishment, "—P. 37. 


The real cure for the evils at present felt is plainly the establishment of 
one ——- and always sitting court of ultimate appeal. But to such 
a scheme the privilege of the House of Lords, as a court of law, is sup osed 
by many to open an insurmountable difficulty. The peers, it is said, will 
never part with so important a portion of their honours. Though the 
Chancellor is really the whole House of Lords for judicial purposes, yet it 
is imagined that “the order” has a childish love for its judicial rights 
which cannot be overcome. Well may we all ask, with the grave Conser- 
vative author under review— 


“Can the dignity or constitutional authority of the House of Lords depend on 
the place where the appellate jurisdiction is exercised? Can it depend on the three 
peers or any number of peers appearing in the House during the hearing, and thus 
exhibiting the real mode in which that jurisdiction is exercised? On the contrary, 
does not the House of Lords rest its title to the respect, and veneration, and attach- 
ment of the people, on its substantial and beneficial exercise of its independent 
powers of Jegislation? Has not the present age advanced too far in sense and reflec- 
tion to attach importance toa privilege which in its actual exercise is so unsub- 
stantial ? Can such a shadow impose on them? Does not the exhibition of the 
striking contrast between the present exercise of this jurisdiction and the legal qua- 
lifications which originally constituted the title in the House of Lords to the juris- 
diction rather tend to impair the authority of the House? If, however, these con- 
siderations do not remove the objection, let the appellate court sit in the House, 
and let three lords, as at present, attend if they think proper.” 


We honour Mr Burge much for this pamphlet, and for his having, against 
the prejudices of his education and position, spoken out the truth. Would 
to God that such of our so called Radicals as delight themselves in factious 
squabbles or mob orations would, instead, quietly sit down to ascertain in 
whet way the law can be rendered more perfect, and can be better admi- 
nistered. Not only would the name of Radical then be rendered more 
worthy, but as men of all parties brought their minds to bear on these vitaliy 
important subjects, property would become more and more valuable ; the 
family frauds and injuries now so common, and with which our courts do 
and must have to deal, would continually diminish, and year after year 
would see from this source accession made after accession te the sum of 
human happiness. F. 
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Facts anp SuaGEstions REsPzcTING THE Masters’ Orrices. Stevens 
and Norton. 

Tae Orrice or Master (reprinted from the ‘Legal Observer.’) C. 
Spettigue. 

We cannot now discuss the question of the Master’s office, or notice the 

. conflicting opinions of the above writers: the former, however, of the two 

ge (attributed to Mr Senior) places in a strong light the anomalies 

of English procedure, and we shall quote largely from it when we return 

to the subject. It would seem in this country that there is no rule for 

taking evidence,—no mode of conducting a judicial inquiry, received in one 

court, that is not entirely opposed to the practice of another. 


Tue Works or Jeremy BENTHAM, NOW FIRST COLLECTED UNDER THE SUPER- 
INTENDENCE OF HIs Executor, Joun Bowrino. Parts I to XIV. W. Tait; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

We notice with much satisfaction the approaching completion of the first 

uniform edition of Bentham’s numerous works. We think it may be 

assumed that Bentham’s writings are beginning to be deemed of more 
practical importance than they were once, and for a long time, by many 

persons considered. Law reform, even in the profession, is at length a 

popular subject of discussion, and an opinion (well founded) is gaining 

ground, that no law reformer can have the fit qualifications for his task 
without a preliminary study of Bentham. This is encouraging, and yet, 

eat as the progress of opinion has evidently been, there is not, per- 

aps, a more melancholy subject of reflection than how little, in this vast 
field forimprovement, has yet been done, compared with what remains to be 
accomplished. In the history of the world has there ever been a more 
disgraceful exhibition (disgraceful to any nation calling itself civilized) than 
that of the recent acquittal of Lord Cardigan, not on the ground of his 
imnocence, not from any want of identification of parties concerned, but 
because of the omission (designed probably) in the indictment of one of the 
christian names of Captain Tuckett, Lord Cardigan’s opponent. The highest 

judicial tribunal in the kingdom sanctions the principle that the result of a 

solemn criminal inquiry is to turn, not upon the merits of the case, but upon 

the errors of a copying clerk, and facts which have nothing whatever to do 
with the real question at issue. Well might Bentham observe, when speak- 
ing of the rules of evidence followed in an English court of law— 

“For penal cases you would swear them penned by malefactors; for civil ones, by 
debtors, to enable them to cheat their creditors.” 


The trial of Lord Cardigan has opened anew several subjects of discus- 
sion upon which, long ago, Bentham’s powerful pen was employed. We 
find (p. 321, vol iv), the following observations upon the important question 
of the fitness of the House of Lords to exercise judicial functions, especially 
in the case of the trial of one of the members of their own body :— 


«« When a peer commits a murder, more mischief is done by his trial than by his 
crime. The time of the legislature, that time which is the property of the nation, and 
which ought to be employed on great plans of national reform, of which there is such 
abundant need—that time of which there never can be found enough even for the 
routine of unavoidable affaiis—is wasted upon this and a thousand other petty busi- 
nesses, which could be a thousand times better transacted elsewhere. To the nation 
the life of an idle peer is worth as much as that of an idle porter, but not so much as that 
of an industrious one, ‘To the peers, their right of being tried by their own body in 
capital cases was of use-when peers were in a state of perpetual hostility with the 
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crown, and juries were at its devotion. It is now a burthen to the nation, and of use 
to nobody, unless it be to the Lord Chamberlain, and to make a raree-show.” 


As there appears some probability of the case of Lord Cardigan leading 
to an alteration in the laws which now affect duelling, it may be useful to 


quote Bentham’s remarks upon the absurdity of confounding duelling with 
ordinary cases of homicide :— 


‘** Two men quarrel ; one of them calls the other a liar. So highly does he prize 
the reputation of veracity, that, rather than suffer a stain to remain upon it, he deter- 
mines to risk his life, challenges his adversary to fight, and kills him. Jurisprudence, 
in its sapience, knowing no difference between homicide by consent—by which no 
other human being is put in fear—and homicide in pursuit of a scheme of highway 
robbery, of nocturnal housebreaking, by which every man who has a life is put in fear 
of it,—has made the one and the other murder, and consequently felony.* The man 
prefers death to the imputation of a lie,—and the inference of the law is, that he cannot 
open his mouth but lies will issue from it.”"—Page 413, vol. 7. 


He condemns, of course, the policy of rendering duelling a capital offence, 
and observes upon it— 





**In this, and in other cases, the punishment of death is unpopular; and this 
unpopularity produces different dispositions, all equally contrary to the ends of jus- 
tice: a disposition on the part of the individuals injured not to prosecute the offenders, 
for fear of Chases them to the scaffold; a disposition on the part of the public to 
favour their escape; a disposition on the part of the witnesses to withhold their 
testimony, or to weaken its effect ; a disposition on the part of the judges to allow o 
a merciful prevarication in favour of the accused ; and all these anti-legal dispositions 
render the execution of the laws uncertain, without referring to that loss of respect 
which follows upon its being considered meritorious to prevent their execution,””— 
Vol. i, p. 448. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Comic Miscecuanies in Prose anv Verse. By the late J. Smith, Esq. 
Edited by his brother, Horace Smith, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. — 
The lovers of light reading will find an ample fund of entertainment in these 
volumes. They contain the life, correspondence, and fugitive pieces of one 
of the most celebrated comic writers in the modern world of literature. J. 
Smith was one of the authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ a work which 
attained an almost unexampled popularity. He wrote also the dialogue and 
songs of most of the evening entertainments produced by Matthews when 
“at home,” besides several successful dramatic pieces, and some of the most 
amusing papers that have appeared in our magazines. 

We may give the reader, by a few extracts, some idea of the wit and anec- 
dote which abound in the present volumes :— 


“ Beer Suops. 


*«¢ These beer shops,’ quoth Barnabas, speaking in alt, 
‘ Are ruinous—down with the growers of malt.’ 
* Too true,’ answers Ben, with a shake of the head, 
* Wherever they congregate honesty's dead. 
‘ That beer breeds dishonesty causes no wonder— 
*’Tis nurtured in crime—’tis concocted in plunder ; 
‘In Kent, while surrounded by flourishing crops, 
‘I saw a rogue picking a pocket of hops.’” 





* «“ Among a number of considerations, each of which would of itself be sufficient for 
the abolition of the savage practice of confounding homicide on the occasion of a duel, 
in consequence of mutual consent, with homicide in the way of assassination, one is, 
that in general the result intended is not death, but only disablement; and the proof 
is, that no sooner has the disablement taken place than hostility ceases.” 
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“ Heratpry. 


« Where’er a hatchment we discern, 

(A truth before ne’er started, ) 

The motto makes us surely learn 
The sex of the departed. 

If ’tis the husband sleeps, he deems 
Death’s day a ‘ Felix dies’ 

Of unaccustom’d quiet dreams, 
And cries, ‘ In celo quies.’ 

But if the wife, she from the tomb 
Wounds, Parthian-like, ‘ post tergum, 

Hints to her spouse his future doom, 
And threatening cries, ‘ Resurgam.’” 


“ Mascutine anp Feminine. 
* In England rivers al] are males, 
For instance, Father ‘Thames; 
Whoever in Columbia sails, 
Finds them ma’amselles or dames. 
‘ Yes, there the softer sex presides 
Aquatic, I assure ye,— 
And Mrs Sippy rolls her tides 
Responsive to Miss Souri.” 


The following well-deserved compliment is in merit far above ordinary 


puns :— 
“To Miss Enceworts. 


“* We every-day bards may ‘ anonymous’ sign,— 


That refuge, Miss Edgeworth, can never be thine. 

Thy writings, where satire and moral unite, 

Must bring forth the name of their author to light. 

Good and bad join in telling the source of their birth ; 
The bad own their ence, and the good own their wort.” 


“ SricK TO THAT. 


* Lewis the comedian and I were walking homeward from the Keep-the-line 
Club, then held at the British coffee-house. Lewis asked me my age, and I 
answered, ‘ Thirty.’—‘ Stick to that, my dear boy,’ said the veteran,‘ and you 
will do, I myself was thirty once. I was fool enough to let it go by, and I have 
regretted it ever since.’” 

“ Tue Rev, Geo, Wiruens. 


“ We have a club of clergyman, who meet once a month at Kettering, to shake 
hands and exchange sermons. Last Friday month I gave one of mine to Doctor 
Pringle, whose grandfather was chaplain to the English factory at Lisbon, and 
received one of his in exchange. 1 intended to look it over on Sunday morning 
before church, but Hannah and I were busy hunting the black sow out of the 
cucumber beds. We were so busy crying ‘ Hey, tiz, tiz!’ that we did not hear the 
bell toll ; so up I walked into the pulpit without ever once looking at the sermon. 
Well, I began reading it, and, to my great surprise, I found that it had been 
preached by Doctor Pringle’s grandfather immediately after the great earthquake 
at Lisbon. I therefore found myself under the disagreeable necessity of thus 
addressing my congregation at Kettering :—‘ When I look around me, and behold 
the effects of the late horrid devastation of nature—trees torn up by the roots— 
houses toppling to their foundation—men and cattle ingulphed in the earth—and 
the whole horizon rocking like the ocean in its most tempestuous moments!’ You 
cannot imagine the sensation I excited; the women fanned themselves and fainted, 
and the men muttered to each other—‘ Dear me! something unpleasant must have 
occurred since we entered the church!’ I never soumhed with so much effect 
either before or since.” 
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IceLanp, GREENLAND, AND THE Faroe Istanps. 1 vol. small §vo. Oliver 
and Boyd, and Simpkin and Marshall.—This is another addition to the series 
of useful publications which have appeared under the title of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library.’ It is not often we have met with a historical and 
descriptive work, so complete in every respect, and yet in so convenient 
and portable a form, as this little volume. The account of Iceland is full 
of interest ; a more remarkable island, from its numerous volcanic features, 
does not perhaps exist. Less is known of Greenland and the Faroe Islands, 
and much of the information given will be novel to general readers. The 
work is illustrated with some excellent maps. 


Principtes oF Geotocy. By Charles Lyell. 3 vols. Murray.—This is 
the sixth edition of a well-known popular work, and one which, for the 
great body of information it contains, on perhaps the most interesting of all 
the physical sciences, well deserves the favour with which ithas been received. 
The present edition is one carefully revised by the author, and, to a great 
extent, cast in a new form. Some of the materials of former editions have 
been expunged which were not strictly applicable to the present state of 
the sciences, and several new chapters have been added, for instance— 


“ A chapter has been introduced, for the first time, on the power of river ice, 
glaciers, and icebergs, to transport solid matter, and to polish and furrow the 
surface of rocks, The facts and illustrations contained in this chapter have been 
almost entirely derived from my private correspondence during the last four years, 
or from new publications,” 


Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s ‘ Observations on the Delta and the Nile;’ those of 
Niccolini and Capocci on the ‘Temple of Serapis;’ M. de Beaumont’s ‘ Essay 
on Mount Etna,’ Darwin’s ‘ New Views on the Origin of Coral Reefs, or 
Lagoon Islands ;’ are also noticed; and the author has, in fact, done his best 
to keep pace with the present rapid progress of geological science, a task, 
however, of constantly increasing difficulty. 


A Map or New Zeatanp. A Map or Austraia. R. H. Laurie, 53 Fleet 
street.—These are at once the cheapest and best maps we have seen for 
emigrants who intend proceeding to New Zealand or Australia. The map 
of New Zealand is coloured so as to show the possessions of the New 
Zealand Company, while the missionary stations, and every place of rising 
importance, are also duly marked. The map of Australia, although not 
equally good, is still a useful general map of the whole country, showing 
not merely the situation of the different settlements, but as far as Western 
Australia and New South Wales are concerned, the divisions of the counties. 
This map is, of course, not sufficiently minute in its details to supersede the 
necessity of a separate map of the particular Australian colony to which the 
emigrant may purpose to sail. 


Tae Works or W. E. Cuannine. 5 vols. 8vo. J. Hedderwick and Son, 
Glasgow ; Simpkin and Marshall, London.— Whatever may be the peculiar 
faults of Dr Channing’s somewhat ez-cathedra style, it isa style for many 
purposes superior to that of any other writer of the present day. In pro- 
angry by and important truths, the object to be attained is to cause 
them to be felt ;—to produce an impression not to be effaced. In this Dr 
Channing iseminently successful. He is the most powerful writer of the age. 
Others have expressed the same sentiments, but no one so emphatically. 
His voice is that of a giant: the stroke of his pen is like the blow of a 
sledge hammer. Human freedom, the rights of Saduatey, the cause of peace 
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and universal brotherhood, have never been supported by such powerful 
— as those which have proceeded from the pen of Dr Channing. 

e present edition of his works has had the great advantage of the co- 
operation of their distinguished author. The contents are classified in 
separate volumes, under the heads of reviews, essays, discourses, &c.; and 
the discourses have now affixed to them titles expressive of their subjects, 
as well as of the occasion on which they were delivered. The last volume, 
just published, contains a miscellaneous selection of recent papers, including 
the lecture on the elevation of the labouring classes, to which we alluded in 
our September number. 


Tue New Tate or a Tus. By F. W. N. Bayley. With illustrations, 
designed by Lieut. J.S. Cotton. Colnaghi and Puckle.—This is an excellent 
book to be laid on a drawing-room teble, like a portfolio of caricatures, for 
the amusement of an evening party. The letter-press is not of the best, 
but the illustrations tell their own story, and he must be a wight of more 
than ordinary dulness who is not moved to laughter by Aubrey’s seven litho- 
graphic sketches of the various incidents which the tale unfolds. 

The heroes of the story are two Bengalee gentlemen, “ Short and Stout” 
and “ Tall and Thin,” who propose to enjoy the pleasures of a rural pic-nic, 
and for that purpose seat themselves on the grass, by the side of a tub, or 
rather a large empty sugar hogshead. In plate 1 we have a royal Bengal 
tiger asleep, who, awakened by the drawing of a cork, is seen, in plate 2, 
stealing upon the unconscious Bengalees. __ In plate 3, “ Short and Stout” 
and “ Tall and Thin,” having discovered their perilous situation, are seen 
dodging the tiger round the tub. In the next plate, the disappointed tiger 
has made a spring to get at his prey, and is para Dee the edge of the 
tub, which being empty, becomes top-heavy with his weight, and finally, 
in plate 5, turns over, imprisoning the tiger underneath. The two Benga- 
lees jump on the tub, to keep in the tiger, who, unluckily for himself, allows 
his tail to peep out at the bung-hole. “Short and Stout” and “ Tall and 
Thin ” seize the tail, and although the tiger, by a bound, — partly to 
upset the tub, and get his head free, he cannot liberate his tail. The two 
Bengalees are depicted in plate 6, still holding on by the tail; and here the 
interest is at its height. They cannot hold on for ever, and should they 
leave go, but for a moment, the tables would be turned. A happy thought 
strikes them—they tie a Anvt in the tail; and the last plate represents the 
triumph of the Bengalees, and the discomfiture of the tiger, who is now 
creeping away, after the fashion of a snail, carrying his house (the tub) 
fastened to his back. 


Orcanic Cuemistry In 1Ts APPLICATION TO AGRICULTURE AND Puysto- 
Locy. By Justus Liebeg, M.D. Edited from the manuscript of the author 
by Lyon Playfair, Ph. D. Taylor and Walton.—This is a work which, from 
its great practical importance as connected with the improvement of agri- 
culture, deserves a more extended notice than we find we are enabled to give 
it in the present number. We owe its appearance, and in an English dress, 
to the British Association for the Advancement of Science. Dr Liebeg 
attended the meetings of the chemical section of that association, and to 
him was entrusted the task of preparing a report upon the present state of 
organic chemistry, as having been the first to pursue the path marked out 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, in studying the applications of chemical principles 
to the growth of vegetables and to organic processes. The present volume 
may be considered the first part of that report. It is divided into two — 
The first treats of ‘ Chemical Processes observed in the Nutrition of Vege- 
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tables ;’ the second, of ‘The Chemical Processes of Fermentation, Decay, 
and Putrefaction.’ Upon several points it will be found that the author hol 
opinions different to those which have been formerly entertained by Eng- 
lish chemists, but we must leave the discussion of these till we can return to 
the subject. 


Principtes oF Poritican Purosorny. By H. C. Carey, of Philadelphia. 
3 vols. 8vo. Miller, Henrietta street.—This is a work displaying conside- 
rable talent and great industry—one which brings to the discussion of many 
branches of political economy a large collection of facts, many of them new 
to the English reader, and some original views deserving his attention. 
The first volume is devoted to the laws of the production and distribution 
of wealth ; the second to the causes which retard increase in the production 
of wealth, and improvement in the moral condition of man; the third 
volume to the causes which retard increase in the numbers of mankind, and 
improvement in the political condition of man. Under this latter head there 
is a judicious and able critique on De Tocqueville’s ‘ Democracy in America.’ 

In the first volume, published some years since, Mr Carey predicted the 
failure of Mr E. G. Wakefield's ‘ Theory of Colonization :’ subsequent 
events have demonstrated the correctness of that theory, and shown that 
Mr Carey was a false prophet. This does not, however, detract materially 
from Mr Carey’s claim to the rank of a political economist. The study of 
this science is an excellent exercise for charity, and posterity will have to 
open a large account for the blunders of some of its most eminent pro- 
fessors. On the subject of the tendency of population to press upon the 
means of subsistence opinions corresponding to those advanced by Mr 
Carey, have for some time been gaining ground in England. The evidence 


of the Poor Law Commissioners, by demonstrating that pauperism was not 
an evil which arose from a redundant population, at once undermined the 
faith of our philosophers in Malthus’s favourite position. On several other 
subjects Mr Carey’s views would now be deemed sound doctrine, and the 
work is one we deem an acquisition to our library. H 


An ExpLanaTIon or THE ScneME or THE Lonpon Liprary, 1N A LETTER TO 
THE Eart or CLrarenpon. By W. D. Christie, Esq. H.Hooper.—'The plan 
of a London Lending Library, consisting of an extensive and really good 
selection of books, is, we are happy to observe, likely to prosper: 500 sub- 
scribers have already enrolled their names, and the Institution is to be 
opened on the Ist of May next. Terms of subscription, 6/. entrance, and 
2/. per annum. 

We extract from the pamphlet the following statistical details of various 
existing libraries. 

LENDING LIBRARIES. Vols. 
Bibliothéque Royale Paris 
Berlin’ - - - ~ 
Royal Library of Munich - 
Dresden « - - . 
Stuttgart- - - - 
Royal Library of Stockholm 
King’s Library, Copenhagen 
University ,, ” - 
Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh 
University ” 9 - 
Signet ” ” 
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In London, the only Lending Libraries, besides those of private book- 
sellers, are 
Vols. 
Dr Williams’, Redcross street (chiefly for divinity) - 20,000 
The Russell Institution - - - - - - 15,000 
Various local institutions—the largest . - - 7,000 


The four principal Libraries of London, from which books are not 
allowed to be borrowed for reading at home, are 


Vols. 
The British Museum Library - - . - - 240,000 
” 9 Manuscripts’ - - - - 23,500 
Sion College Library : - . . - - 450,000 
Royal Institution Library - - . - - - 25,000 
London Institution - - - - ° “ - 30,000 





Tue Screntiric anp Literary Treasury. By S. Maunder. Longman 
and Co.—This is a very useful pocket Encyclopedia, containing an expla- 
nation of all the terms used in general literature, and much scientific 
information, only otherwise to be obtained by consulting numerous expen- 
sive works. It is impossible to condense a greater quantity of important 
matter in a form more convenient for reference. 





Stx Montus witn THe Cuinese Exrepition; or, LEAves From A SoLDIER’s 
Norte Book. 12mo. By Lord Jocelyn, late Military Secretary to the China 
Mission. London: Murray. 1841.—Lord Jocelyn remarks how little is 
known about the Chinese ; yet he contributes but little to remove our ig- 
norance. The blame, however, is to be attributed, not to himself, but to his 
subject, for these barbarians have been long in the habit of attending exclu- 
sively to their own concerns, and have been as cautious in not interfering 
with other nations, as they have been resolute in declining foreign interfe- 
rence. We like to see them close; they prefer to be looked at from a dis- 
tance: we say they ought to be English; they prefer to be Chinese, and 
show a criminal want of deference to John Bull, his trade, customs and 
laws. They have their ways; we have ours : we must be in the right, they 
in the wrong, and barbarians of course. 

Lord Jocelyn had unusual opportunities of seeing and hearing; having 
held the post of Military Secretary to the Mission; having been at the 
capture of Chusan, and also on the expedition to the Gulf of Pechelee, 
near Pekin, where he came much more in contact with the Celestials than 
is allowed to ordinary mortals. He is, however, an indifferent book-maker. 
A literary gentleman, on such an occasion, would have obliged the world 
with two large volumes, instead of one slender duodecimo, which can, and 
will, be got through at a sitting. 

Although Lord Jocelyn does not tell us much, he tells us what he saw 
himself, and his story is very agreeably told. He is remarkably free from 
prejudice—discovers many good qualities in our new enemies, and so many 
proofs of civilization in their agriculture, commerce, dwellings, and general 
comportment, that if they were but proficients in the art of destroying 
their fellow creatures, they might almost be placed on a level with our- 
selves. He lauds the talents of Kea’shin (the mandarin who negotiated 
our fleet back from the neighbourhood of Pekin to Canton) and not with- 
out reason, for as long as both parties confine themselves to words, our 
negotiators have but little chance; and our officers, by locating. British 
troops in a rice marsh, show no disposition to take unfair advantage of 
their opponents. 
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Letrers To Workinc Peopte on tHe New Poor Law. By a Working 
Man. C. Knight and Co. The author of this pamphlet, John Lash Latey, 
is, we believe, a working compositor ; if it had been written, instead, by her 
Majesty’s Attorney General, we could not have had a more able defence 
of the Poor Law Amendment Bill; nor, indeed, one so well adapted for the 
class to which it is addressed. ‘The pamphlet is one which, instead of being 
published at a shilling, should be circulated extensively as a penny tract. 
We should rejoice to sce a hundred thousand copies distributed gratui- 
tously to the Trades’ Unions throughout the country. The contrast drawn 
between the old and new systems of Poor Law administration is admirable, 
and the style has all the simplicity and clearness which are required to 
render the facts and arguments intelligible to working men. We especially 
recommend it to the attention of the members for Finsbury, and quote the 
following observations on that subject of ignorant and popular declamation, 
the expensiveness of the Commission (36,000/.) 

“ The total expenditure for the relief of the poor in England and Wales, for the 


five years since 1834 (the year in which the Poor Law Amendment Act was 
passed ), as compared with the five preceding years, is as follows :— 


Year ending Money expended for Year ending Money expended for 
March 25. the Relief of the March 25. the relief of the 
Poor. Poor. 
1830 . . 6,829,042 1835 . . 5,526,416 
183] . . 6,798,888 . 1836 . . 4,717,629 
1832 . . 7,036,968 1837 . . 4,044,741 
1833. - 6,790,799 1838 . . 4,123,604 
1834 . - 6,317,255 1839 . - 4,427,549 
Total. . . £383,772,952 £ 22,839,939 


This sum includes generally the costs of building, loans repaid, interest of 
money borrowed, and other expenses. 

“« If you subtract the sum of the five years’ expenses under the new law from the 
sum of the five years’ expenses under the old law, you will have, for remainder, the 
trifling sum of 10,933,013/. Accordingly, the total saving attributable to the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, as worked by the Poor, Law Commission, to Lady-day 1839, 
was 10,933,013. The total expense of the Poor Law Commission, to Lady-day 
1839, was 182,679/.; a mere flea-bite compared to the lumping gains. 

“The saving in some minor branches of poor law expenditure, since 1834, has 
considerably exceeded the total expense of the Poor Law Commission. For exam- 
ple, the saving effected under the head of poor law litigation may be estimated at 
622,138/.; which is more than three times the expense of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion during the same period. 

“ I think this is quite enough to settle the affair. You must admit that the 
balance-sheet shows a clear, a most important surplus, on the part of the Commis- 
sioners. The Central Board, then, is not a piece of useless expense. The other 
charges against it have been already disposed of.” 





‘ The Negroland of the Arabs.’ By W. D. Cowley. Arrowsmith. 

‘ An Address to the New Zealand Emigrants.’ By J. Rudge, D.D. Painter. 

‘Elements of Electro-metallurgy.? By A.Smee. E, Palmer, 103 New- 
gate street. 

This work contains a full description of the processes followed by Mr Palmer in 
casting the plates, from which we gave impressions in our September number. 


‘Port Arsenals and Dockyards of France.’ By a Traveller. J. Fraser. 


A work containing much information on the subject to which the title refers, 
and much silly and misplaced abuse of O'Connell, and praise of the Editor of the 
* Times.’ 


Vor, XXXV. No. II. Nw 
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‘Egypt and Mohammed Ali” By B. R. Madden, M.D. Hamilton 
and Co. 

Letters which appeared in the ‘ Chronicle,’ and from which the foreign editor 
drew this sage conclusion, that, because Mohammed Ali was a semi-barbarian, 


Lord Palmerston was justified in espousing the quarrel of another semi-barbarian, 
the Sultan. 


* Thoughts on Phrenology.? By a Barrister. Nisbet and Co. 


A book to prove, what no man of sound mind denies, the connexion of mental 
phenomena with cerebral organization, The question at issue is the nature of that 
organization, and the truth of phrenological maps. 


‘The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.’ By C. R. Dodd. Whitaker 
and Co, 

The best publication of this class we have seen, got up in a convenient and 
portable form, and containing more information (excepting the Heraldry) than 
most of its bulky rivals. 


‘The Year Book of Facts.’ Tilt and Bogue. 


To scientific men this volume may serve as an excellent common-place book, or 
memorandum book of facts in natural philosophy, &c., which have occurred during 
the last year. 


‘ Europe in 1840.’ By Wolfgang Memzel. A. and C, Black ; Simpkin 
and Co. 

‘Italy and the Italian Islands.’ Oliver and Boyd. 

‘The World in the Year 1840. Fraser. 





MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. 


‘ Evils of Piracy of Design in Manufactures.’ By T. B. Holdway. Mur- 
ray, Edinburgh. 
‘The Corn Laws, and the National Debt.’ By a Somersetshire Clergy- 
man. Green. 
*The Prayer Book opposed to the Corn Laws.’ By the Rev. T. Spencer, 
M.A. Green. 
This and the preceding are penny tracts. 


‘A Letter to the Poor Law Commissioners.’ By the Rev. H. Smith. 
Rivington. 

* Hints on Improving the Condition of the Working Classes.’ W.A. Wright. 

* Remarks on Lord Morpeth’s Bill.’ Saunders and Otley. 

‘ The Crisis.’ By Davic pig were Fraser. 

* The Political and Literary Magazine.’ Hookham. 

* Letters on Sir R. Peel’s Address at Tamworth.’ By Catholicus. Mor- 
timer. 

‘The Adventures, Sufferings, and Observations of James Woods.’ Simpkin 
and Co, 

A narrative full of incident and curious adventures. 


‘Temperance versus Abstinence.’ Ball, Arnold, and Co. 
* Philosophie Hints, or the Philosophy of Things.’ Parts I, II, and III. 
By E. Johnson, Esq. Simpkin and Co. 
A work which, when complete, will demand more than a passing notice. 
*A Lecture on Burke.’ H. Hooper. 
‘ A Dissertation upon Funeral Orations.’ H. Hooper. 


The above, by A. A. Fry, Esq., have been read in several Literary Institutions, 
and would, we doubt not, be well received (as they deserve to be) in many others, 
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*Londres Ancien et Moderne.’ By M. Riofrey. Bailliére. 
. 4 Seay of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ Part XIII. Taylor and 
alton. 
* Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society.’ Knight. 
A periodical which should be in the hands of all who take a part in the discus- 
sion of administrative questions. 


* Bazil Montagu on Fermented Liquors.’ Simpkin and Co. 


A dispassionate argument in favour of water drinking, supported by a great body 
of facts and authorities. We are entire converts to the opinions of the author— 
opinions never before so ably advocated. 





POETRY. 


‘The Morea and other Poems.’ By A. Cochrane. Saunders and Otley. 

‘Sketches and Legends of North Wales.’ By Janet Wilkinson, a young 
lady of 15. Boone. 

* Retrospection and other Poems.’ By the Rev. W. Liddeard. Saunders 
and Otley. 

‘The Hungarian Daughter.’ By G. Stevens. Mitchell. 

‘ Ethelston,’ a Dramatic Chronicle. By G. Darley. Moxon. 

* Imagination,’ a Poem. By Louisa Frances Poulter. Saunders and Otley. 

. pe _ a tale of Maandoo. By Capt. Jas. Abbott. Madden 
and Co. 

* Henry Clifford and Margaret Percy,’ a ballad. Longman and Co. 


Undoubtedly there is some foundation for the charge that the world has 
been guilty of ingratitude towards poets; and yet, when we look at the 
multitude of claimants to the honours of the title, we are more than half 
inclined to defend the world, as we would the cause of a much misre- 
presented and very ill-used person. How unreasonable is the expectation 
that, amid all the multifarious objects in life, the only one which shall 
absorb the attention of the public is the merit of a new poem by an un- 
known author; and if, as could easily be shown, it wool be physically 
impossible for any one individual during his single life to read through the 
whole of the poems published up to this date, what is there extraordinary 
in the fact, that twenty, fifty, or a hundred years sometimes elapse before 
the merits of a genius of more than mortal mould are fully recognised by 
the community at large? We admire, too, the inconsistency of human 
vanity ; mice | poet believes and knows (and is right in that belief and 
knowledge) that on the part of a very great majority of the reading public 
there is then the present state of thought among us) an absolute inca- 
pacity to judge between the merits of genuine poetry and the veriest trash 
of mere versification. Yet to this very half-educated public do our - poets 
appeal, and think themselves wronged men if the decision be not imme- 
diately in their favour. 

Those who write for fame commit a great mistake: if they sud- 
denly obtain it, they may rest assured the honours they receive are ill 
bestowed. Real superiority of talent cannot be suddenly ee 
by the many, because its very rarity arises from their inability to 
comprehend it. It is light shining in darkness, and ‘the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not.’ When the works of a man of talent begin to be under- 
stood, the talent itself begins to be a less rare acquisition. The secret gets 
discovered. Hence is all glory a bubble. Those who would be foremost 
among mankind must, for a time at least, be beyond the age in which 
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they live. Let them, in their own strength, stand alone. The post of 
honour lies in the minority. 

We do not offer these remarks by way-of consolation to the authors of 
the works we have noticed above, for the neglect into which we fear they 
are mostly doomed to fall. In Miss Poulter we recognise a writer of 
promise ; in the other aspirants, only that amount of talent which may 
make them favourably known in the circle of a few literary friends, but 
will never hand their names down to posterity. Indeed, we must can- 
didly confess we have hope of posterity, that it will require something 
better for its gratification than smooth verses, and pleasing or striking 
images. The world has had enough of pretty sayings, and now looks for 
ideas. Carlyle* says: 

“ What we want to get at is the thought the man had, ifhe had any; why should 
he twist it into jingle, if he could speak it out plainly? It is only when the heart 
of him is wrapt into true passion of melody, and the very tones of him, according 
to Coleridge’s remark, become musical by the greatness, depth, and music of his 
thoughts, that we can give him right to rhyme and sing; that we call him a poet, 
and listen to him as the heroic of speakers, whose speech is song. Pretenders to 
this are many ; and to an earnest reader, I doubt, it is for the most part a very me- 
lancholy, not to say an insupportable business, that of reading rhyme—rhyme that 
had no inward necessity to be rhymed; it ought to have told us plainly, without 
any jingle, what it was aiming at. I would advise al] men who can speak their 
thought not to sing it; to understand that, in a serious time among serious men, 
there is no vocation in them for singing it. Precisely as we love the true song, 
and are charmed by it as by something divine, so shall we hate the false song, and 
account it a mere wooden noise, a thing hollow, superfluous, altogether an insincere 
and offensive thing.” H. 





Porticat Gieantncs. J. Madden and Co.—A short and pleasing se- 
lection, made with some taste and judgment. 

One Hunprep Sonnets, translated after the Italian of Petrarca, by 
Susan Wollaston Bull.—A difficult task executed with considerable ability. 
Perhaps, in so literal a translation, it would have been impossible to have 

iven more of the spirit of the original poetry than the author has preserved. 
‘he original being printed on the page facing the translation of the volume, 
may assist many persons in studying the obscurities of the language. 


Vivia Perretua: a Dramatic Poem, in Five Acts. By Sarah Flower 
Adams. Charles Fox.—We feel more grateful to the author of this sweet 
and "sw nagar y poem than we fear we can adequately show reason for within 
the limits of a notice like this, for resuscitating one of the loveliest forms 
of all Christian antiquity, and arraying it in fitting garb of poetry and action. 

The story (taken from her own prison narrative) of the young patrician 
woman of Carthage, who, early in the third century, suffered martyrdom 
for the Christian faith with her slave sister Felicitas and others, has been so 
recently and fully given to the world in Mr Milman’s ‘ History of Chris- 
tianity,’+ that we shall content ourselves with referring our readers to his 
pages ; from which they will find that Mrs Adams has wrought into her 

oem, with fine taste and judgment, even the minuter details illustrative of 
er heroine’s character and fortunes. St Perpetua has long had a place in 





_ * See his Lectures on Heroes of last year, which we are now glad to see pub- 
lished in an octavo volume by Fraser, 
+ See vol. ii, p. 216, &c. 
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the calendar and a page in the ‘Saints’ Lives,’ but she is a saint well worthy 
of a holier shrine and a wiser worship than the ecclesiastical. The act of 
her canonization may now be regarded as complete ; and we venture to pre- 
dict that many a stout Protestant heart will henceforth relax somewhat 
from the sturdiness of its heresy, and forget itself in invocation of the mar- 
tyred saint of Carthage, and the companions of her faith and patience. 

The dramatic and poetic capabilities of such a subject as a patrician mar- 
tyrdom are large and various, even independently of the special personal 
interest attaching to the character of a Vivia Perpetua. A noble Roman 
on whom the idea has flashed, gradually brightening and yet sobering itself 
into daylight conviction that there may be something, after all, in the doctrine 
of the Galilean sect, is a subject that demands and deserves the highest 
powers both of conception and execution. The anticipation and resolute 
braving of scorn, odium, and social proscription ; the struggle of thought, 
that martyrdom of caste—pride and family affection, compared with which 
the other martyrdom is but a small matter; the regeneration of the inner 
life in the power of new hopes and new sympathies; the gradual and gen- 
tle softening down of patrician pride into saintly strength and heroism; 
here is work for a poet, and more than a poet. e are saying much, but 
not too much, in adding that the book before us realises all the conditions 
which the worthy fulfilment of such a work implies. 

The key-note, both of the character and the action, is struck on Vivia’s 
first appearance :— ; 


“ Tt cannot be that I, whose heart was wont 
To live upon my lips like any child’s, 
Should now begin a life externe, untrue, 
Now that this great reality hath come 
To wake renewing life within, that gives 
A fuller impulse to my every thought— 
A growth so sensible that days seem years 
To pass me onward. Yesterday, scarce woman, 
Weak, poor, unknowing God, save in my fear— 
To-day, a soul adoring him with love. 
Yet what todo? This silence grows too great ; 
Hath it not even now press’d on the sense 
To find a speech in phantoms? Fearful, too, 
My father’s face between me and my child ! 
The never-failing sweetest peace, that once 
Would sit and watch in fellowship with me 
Beside his rosy sleep, hath vanish’d all 
Before that pallid shadow! Whence ?—O Heaven! 
Is it thy mute reproach unto my silence ? 
To break it—how? To say unto my father, 
Iam a Christian! Oh! ‘twere easier far 
To speak those words unto assemblaged Carthage 
Than one should even raise a doubt in him! 
I cannot, while he stands full in the sun, 
A child for hopefulness, a man for strength, 
I cannot play the tempest to his joy, 
And smite him to the earth.” 


The inner harmony is restored in the temple of Jupiter Olympus, where 
the votary of a better faith bids long farewell to the altar where her “ child- 
hood’s wreath was flung,” and on that altar sets for evermore the “ firm 
renouncing seal—I am a Christian!” From this crisis all is unity and repose ; 
the unity of “ thought pacified by act,” the repose of faith resting upon the 
centre of being, and of will consciously at one with the highest will. 
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Through all the scenes that succeed, leading on, step by step, to the end which 
she and we see from the beginning—the early twilight worship, dogged by 
the Jew, “ hungry for blood and gold”—the prison, the forum, the heavenly 
vision, and the last dread earthly reality of the amphitheatre,—we have the 
same gentleness, strength, and clear transparency of soul, disturbed once, 
and only once, by the griefs of wronged maternity. 

There is exceeding power and sweetness in the following dialogue between 
Vivia and Naso—a good-hearted philosophe who has visited her prison to 
“look on strength,” and is almost persuaded that “ there’s something in 
this faith,” by the strange sight of a noble Roman lady seated next her 
slave at the Christian’s last supper :— 


** Naso. May a stranger speak with you,—one who would ask 
In earnestness as earnestness deserves ? 
** Vivia. Whate’er thou wilt. 
** Naso. I would some questions solve 
That beat about for answer, while I look 
At you and at your fate. 
“ Vivia. Speak on. 
* Naso. Your God,— 
You say he is all love; yet he condemns you 
To such a death ? 
© Vivia. Say to such life eternal ! 
And were there onl y Be Noa’ life beyond, — 
He hath so sleocied my soul with gifts 
In these last hours, that I for such a God 
Would die ; nor scarcely feel in death a pang, 
For joy and wonder at his mighty power. 
« Naso. Yet answer me once more,— 
You die for Christ, you say; he cannot need 
The death of one like thee ? 
 Vivia. I need to die. 
I could not live,—could’st thou 1—to feel a truth 
Cry loudly in the heart, and strangle it. 
Were this the end, no other life beyond, 
Better to perish thus, our dust unurn’d 
(So it might nourish still a living flower), 
Rather than breathe such breath as hourly kills 
The truth that blooms within. 
** Naso. This truth in thee ? 
*€ Vivia. I do believe all men have equal claim ;— 
Or mightiest emperor or meanest slave : 
For one great God, he did create us all! 
To him; and unto Christ,—as unto him 
Who liv’d and died to atone us with the Father, 
My worship rises. Should I sacrifice 
To the emperor,—to Jove, believing this ? 
“* Naso. For criminals !—claim or regard for them ? 
*€ Vivia. In pity: that doth sadden o’er their error ; 
For, seeming good howe’er to them, ‘tis yet 
Consummate loss. Oh, blessed Christ, who ne’er 
Could bid us hate a sin ere he would say, 
‘ Compassionate the sinner.’ With what gifts 
He sought to win them—hope, love, life immortal. 
“ Naso. Thou dost believe that all unto this hea ven 
Of love will come at last ? 
* Vivia. Christ said, ‘ With God 
All things are possible!’ and God is love. 
“Naso. But what were left to us, the work achieved ? 
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Each having gained an entrance to this heaven 
There were no more to do. 
“ Vivia. Oh, have you not 
A life within, that asks another life 
For its unfolding? Hast not felt thy soul 
To swell and press against this limiting earth ? 
Hast never thirsted for a perfect truth ? 
Hast never longed to meet with what should fill, 
Full to its large desire, thy sense of praise? 
To praise—praise infinitely, were enough. 
To dwell for ever with the Great Perfection, 
The one untiring, ever-moving spirit 
Of Good ;—what were it! ‘Then to have reveal’d, 
By light, the element wherein he dwells, 
His mighty plans, wrought out of one great law— 
The law of love. No longer mystery : 
Faith turn’d to sight, as promis’d of the Lord. 
Think with what joy, what loving adoration, 
Would burst the song of praise from forth our souls,— 
Praise that had gain’d increased intelligence 
To meet the work of His intelligence,— 
When, with our upturn’d eyes, we reach’d the height, 
Where, like the beams of his own sun on the mountain, 
Rested the all-seeing gaze of the Creator 
Over the world he made ; and he-proclaimed 
That ‘ All was good !’ 
** Naso. Beautiful prophetess, 
Thou shalt not die !” 


The secondary characters are all admirably drawn; brought out just to 
the right point of dev velopment, at which they harmonise with the central 
interest, or set it out in relief and contrast. Nothing is disproportioned or 
out of keeping. The keen, lean, growling “ dog” of a Jew, lurking there 
in the background, saying little but doing much, giving one the feeling that 
he is there from first to last ; the crafty, ruthless priest of Jupiter ; the fat, 
drinking Prefect; the restless, passionate, but most fond father of Vivia ; 
the prudent and ‘respectable Statius, worshipper 


“© OF all those wise and nice distinctions made 
For the better ordering of society ;”” 


the little band of Christians, with their finely discriminated individualities ; 
the wise, strong, large-minded Saturus; and Felicitas, once a slave, now the 
freed-woman of Christ, joined with her mistress in mar tyrdom and in cano- 
nization, with the fearfulness of the old slave-nature breaking out here and 
there, yet liking 
‘To look straight in the eyes 

That think they have the rule of me,—my thought 

Meanwhile, nor you nor any are my master, 

Save only one above !” 


Every one of these is real and life-like, marked with nature’s image and 
superscription. The whole is a true drama, as it is a true poem likewise ; 
and nothing but the conventionalism or propriety (whichever we choose to 
call it) that excludes a certain class of subjects from stage representation, 
could prevent ‘ Vivia Perpetua’ from taking high rank as an acting play. 
Nothing can prevent the author of ‘ Vivia Perpetua’ from achieving what- 
ever she pleases in dramatic writing. P. H. 
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Fueitive Verses. By Joanna Baillie, author of ‘ Dramas on the Passions.’ 
Edward Moxon. 1840.—Miss Baillie could hardly be expected to add 
much to her poetical reputation by any new publication, and she certainly 
has not diminished it by the present one. These verses are, in fact, old 
acquaintance and favourites of the public. We rejoice that their author 
has thus reclaimed her scattered possessions, and given to all of them 
the sanction of her name. 

The merits of Miss Baillie’s songs are acknowledged—their simplicity 
and tenderness find a ready way to the heart—and in those re-modelled 
from old Scotch — all the spirit of the humour is preserved without 
its grossness. We become more aware of the smoothness and beauty of 
the versification when we see them divorced from the music with which 
they have hitherto been always associated. How softly the lover's blessing 
breathes out on all the promises of a joyful meeting in the following song 
(set to a Welsh air) :— 


«“ Oh, welcome bat and owlet gray, 
Thus winging low your airy way ! 
And welcome moth and drowsy fly, 
That to mine ear come humming by. 
And welcome shadows dim and deep, 
And stars that through the pale sky peep! 
Oh, welcome all! to me ye say 
My woodland love is on her way. 


“ Upon the soft wind floats her hair; 
Her breath is in the dewy air ; 
Her steps are in the whispered sound 
That steals along the stilly ground, 
Oh, dawn of day, in rosy bower, 
What art thou to this witching hour? 
Oh, noon of day, in sunshine bright, 
What art thou to the fall of night?” 


The poem ‘On a Kitten,’ which is to be found in almost every collection 
that has been made since it was written, and has been conned with pleasure 
by a countless succession of boys and girls, re-appears in this volume, with 
little alteration. It is one of the most perfect pieces of descriptive poetry 
that we are acquainted with, and not only for its lively picture of our feline 
favourite, but for the calm and kindly view it presents of our human nature, 
must always afford equal delight to “ learned sage " and “ rustic rude.” 

Most of the recent and unpublished poems are composed on family 
subjects of almost too personal a nature to claim or exercise criticism. Of 
these, the ‘Lines to Agnes Baillie’ please us best. This address to a 
maiden sister is a characteristic portrait, and given with all the sober 
earnestness of affection, but is not wanting in some lighter strokes of 
fancy, that show an imagination undimmed, as well as a heart unchilled 
by age. The concluding reflection strikes us as of a homely and yet 
uncommon beauty :— 


“ By daily use and circumstance endeared, 
Things are of value now that once appeared 
Of no account, and without notice past, 
Which o’er dull life a simple cheering cast. 
To hear thy morning steps the stairs descending, 
Thy voice with other sounds domestic blending,— 
After each stated nightly absence, met, 
To see thee by the morning table set, 
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Pouring from smoky spout the amber stream, 
Which sends from saucered cup its fragrant steam ; 
To see thee cheerly on the threshold stand, 

On summer morn, with trowel in thy hand, 

For garden work prepared. In winter gloom, 
From thy cold noon-day walk to see thee come 

In furry garment lapt, with spattered feet, 

And by the fire resume thy wonted seat ;— 

Ay, even o’er things like these soothed age has thrown 
A sober charm they did not always own,— 

As winter hoar-frost makes minutest spray 

Of bush or hedge-weed sparkle to the day 

In magnitude and beauty, which, bereaved 

Of such investment, eye had ne'er perceived.” 

It is interesting to mark some of the earlier efforts of Miss Baillie’s muse, 
and to trace in them that power of minute and accurate description of 
natural objects which was afterwards turned to the higher uses of poetry 
in her plays on the passions. For that the author of ‘ Basil’ and ‘ Aurora’ 
(to make mention of no others) is a genuine poet, no new discoveries in the 
critical art* can teach us to disbelieve. Discoveries of this kind have indeed 
ceased to startle us. Wordsworth was long treated with the greatest con- 
tempt, and the laurel with which he is at last crowned was plucked by his 
too exclusive admirers from the brows of Byron. 

We should rather think that there is room on Parnassus for them all, 
and if fashions must change even there, we should hope that, like fashions 
elsewhere, they will come round again. P. M. Y. 





RELIGION. 

‘ Illustrated Commentary on the Old and New Testaments.’ C. Knight. 

The concluding volume, containing the notes and illustrations from the ‘ Picto- 
rial Bible,’ relating to the New Testament. 
‘ My Life.’ By an Ex-Dissenter. J. Fraser. 
‘ Anti-Popery.’ By John Rogers. Hatchard and Son. 

The author is a worthy descendant of that member of Noah's family who raised 
the alarm of “fire, fire,’ when the world was drowned. 





Tue Reticion or THE Universe, witn Consotatory Views oF A Fvu- 
ture Lire, &c. By R. Fellows, LL.D. Allman, 42 Holborn Hill. 

A Lecture Deniverep at THE OpeninG oF THE PuiLosopnicat Insti- 
TuTIOoN, Beaumont Square. By R. Fellows, LL.D. 

An Inquiry into THE Oricin or Curistianity. By C. C. Hennell. 
Allman, 42 Holborn Hill. 

Tue Question or Mrractes. A Lecture delivered at the chapel in South 
place, Finsbury. By Philip Harwood. C. Fox. 


Many of our readers are aware that in German universities, and indeed 
in many German pulpits, the old doctrines of Protestantism have, to a con- 
siderable extent, given place to a species of “ rationalism,” of which the 
foundation is a recognition of the moral excellences of Christianity, a belief 
in the goodness of God and a future life; but a profound indifference or 
scepticism upon = — connected with the supernatural part of Bible 
history. At the head of this school is the celebrated Strauss, whose ‘ Leben 





* Seea late review of her works assigning to them many merits, but denying the 
gift of poesy, 
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Jesu’ (Life of Christ), and the notoriety the author thereby obtained, led, in 
Switzerland, to an insurrectionary movement almost amounting to a revo- 
lution, ending in the expulsion of the author from his professorship at Zu- 
rich. This work has been translated, we are told, into English, but no 
bookseller has been found willing to risk the expense of publication. It is 
a work written in a style not remarkable for clearness, filled with Greek 
quotations, and addressed rather to the learned than the public at large. 
The four books and pamphlets we have noticed above belong to the same 
class of works, but havea more popular aim. In Mr Hennell we have an 
English Strauss. The views of the author of an ‘ Inquiry into the Origin 
of Christianity’ are not in every respect identical with those of ‘ Das Leben 
Jesu,’ but in their main features both works are thesame. To whatever de- 
gree of attention the opinions they contain may be entitled from the ability 
with which they are propounded, we cannot in these pages discuss their me- 
rits or expose their fallacy. Biblical controversy we must leave to our theo- 
logical contemporaries, We feel it, however, incumbent upon us to notice the 
fact that these opinions are making proselytes. We learn that more than one 
Unitarian congregation have given up the evidence of miracles, and here we 
have a discourse recently preached in London, by the Rev. P. Harwood, 
against their credibility. ‘The Religion’of the Universe’ has also, it appears, 
reached a second edition. We view these facts without apprehension for 
the cause of true religion, but they are reasons which should induce every 
one to bestir himself who professes a regard for Christian truth. One thing 
is gratifying; modern scepticism has lost much of the flippant, scoffing tone 
by which it used to be distinguished. The sentiment of religion is now ad- 
mitted to be founded upon the instincts of human nature, and we have a 
race of philosophers who, instead of seeking pleasure in universal doubt, 
are not satisfied without finding something in the universe worthy to be 
revered, and capable of inspiring hope and trust. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


‘A Letter to the Clergy of various Denominations, and to Slave-holding 
Planters.’ By Thomas Clarkson. Johnston and Barret. 

‘Slavery and the Internal Slave Trades of the United States.’ T. Ward 
and Co. 

‘Case of Captain Abraham Wendell, of the brig Kremlin.’ 

‘Poems.’ By a Slave in the Island of Cuba. T. Ward and Co. . 

‘A Letter to W. E. Channing.” By a Calm Observer (in a passion). 
Tickner, Washington. 7 

‘A Further Appeal against the Niger Expedition.’ By R. Jamieson. 
Smith and Co. 
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A. 

Acricutture and manufactures, 225; 
culture of beet and manufacture of 
beet sugar. 

America, banking system of, 120, 122, 
123, 124. 


? 
Architecture, 497; historical essay on 
Windsor Castle. 
Australia, 152, 153, 154, 155. 
Azeglio, 387. 


B. 

Banking, 89. 

Birds, Gould's, 271; England a century 
behind France in the science of natu- 
ral history in 1820, now claims prece- 
dence, ib.; Zoological Society of Lon- 
don commenced under the auspices of 
Sir J. Stamford Raffles, Sir H. Davy, 
Mr Vigors and others, 272; Mr 
Gould one of the officers of the Mu- 
seum for many years, ib.; the folio 
work, entitled ‘A Century of Birds 
from the Himalaya Mountains,’ com- 
menced in 1831, 273; vegetation and 
ornithology of the Himalaya de- 
scribed, ib. 274; group of forms pecu- 
liar to those mountains, ib. 275; the 
* Birds of Europe,’ commenced in 
1832, completed in 1887, 276; mi- 
gration of different birds, 277; con- 
tents of the five volumes, 278; ‘ Mo- 
nograph of the Toucans,’ group of 
birds confined to the tropical portions 
of America, 279; of this genus 
species described by Mr Gould, 280; 
habits and appearance of the Aru- 
garis, 281; resemble the Toucans, 
ib. ; habits of Toucans in confinement, 
ib.; plate, 282; monograph of the 
Trogons, 283; twelve new species 
added by Mr Gould, id,; habits, 284; 
male, fernale, and young differ in ap- 
pearance at different ages, 285; plate, 
Trogon resplendens, ib.; habits of 





the Cuba Trogon different, 286; first 
and second part of the ‘ Icones Avium’ 
described, ib. 287 ; departure of Mr and 
Mrs Gould for Australia in 1838, ar- 
rival at Van Dieman’s Land, 290; 
explored the scrub, 291; proceeded 
to New South Wales and first directed 
attention to the mouth of the River 
Hunter, 292; discovered the Wattled 
Talegalla, ib.; started in December 
to visit the interior by way of the Li- 

- verpool hills and plains, id. ; descend 
the River Namoi, 293; hospitably 
received at a small hut occupied by 
Lieut. Lowe and his nephew, id. ; me- 
lancholy death of Mr Lowe, 294; Mr 
Gould returned to England in August 
1840, 295; published in December 
first part of the ‘ Birds of Australia,’ 
ib.; plate of the Wattled Talegalla, 
296; inhabits various parts of New 
South Wales, 299; singular method 
of hatching its eggs, 298; habits of 
the Ocellated Leipoa described, 300 ; 
plate of the Porphory Crowned Lori- 
keet, 302; abundant in South Aus- 
tralia, ib.; its habits, ib. 

Biography, 500; Lifeof Adm, Viscount 
Exmouth ; works of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 501; life and remains of the 
Rey. R. Housman, 502; life of Mr 
Hutton, id. 

Bowring, Dr, evidence of, 397. 


Canada, 145, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51. 

Counsel, licence of; Mr Charles Phil- 
lips’s defence of Courvoisier in accord- 
ance with his duty as an advocate, 1 ; 
answer of the Attorney-General to 
Mr Hawes’s petition, ib.; cause of 
continued depredations reluctance to 
prosccute, ib. ; dislike of respectable 
witnesses to expose themselves to the 
attacks of prisoners’ counsel, 2; ex- 
ample of, ib, ; reasons for slight pu- 
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nishments for even murderous assaults, 
ib. ; the rule and practice defended 
by Lord Brougham, 3; reasons why 
Sir Matthew Hale’s father quitted 
the Bar,4; Lord Brougham’s opinion 
of the proper treatment of a witness, 
5; unfavourable to the ends of justice, 
ib. ; Bentham’s opinion of the treat- 
ment of witnesses, ib. ; almost unex- 
ceptionably correct, 6; the law of 
Turkey, ib.; examples of “ handling” 
and cross-examination, 6, 7; some in- 
cidents which occurred on Courvoisier’s 
trial ; examination of Madame Piolans, 
8; attack on the police,9; the jury 
assailed, 10; the existence of the pre- 
sent law a violation of the ordinary 
rules of morality, 11; demoraliz- 
ing effect of the present course 
upon the labouring classes, 12; prac- 
tical rules of law proposed for the 
abatement of the evil, 15,16; rare 
case of any committal for trial except 
on known guilt, 17; professional 
emoluments would be diminished by 
reform, 19; practical superiority of 
the Scotch law, 20, 21; of persons 
committed for trial, ten to twelve per 
cent. fewer acquitted than in Eng- 
land, (note) 21; no account taken in 
England of contrition, 22; difference 
made in Scotland with the prisoner 
between the first and second offence, 
23; not so in England, id. 


Ceckerell, 60, 61, 65, 66, 70, 75, 79. 
Currency, 89; doctrines of the Man- 


chester Chamber of Commerce, 90; 
opinions of Mr S. J. Loyd and Mr 
Hume questioned by Mr Tooke, 91; 
fluctuations in the currency produce 
a moral effect, 92; increase in the 
quantity of money raises the price of 
commodities, they remaining the same, 
93; extract from the returns of the 
circulation of notes in Ireland the 
first week in September and last in 
December, 94; an alteration in the 
quantity of the currency effects the 
foreign exchanges in two ways, 95; 
the measure of value ought to be free 
from change, 96; effect produced on 
the currency by the substitution of 
paper money, 97; do deposits per- 
form the functions of currency and to 
what extent, 99; is there any differ- 
ence. between those of the Bank of 
England and those of any other bank, 
with regard to their efficiency, 100; 
an increase of deposits shows an in- 
crease of issue, and vice versa, ib. ; the 








Bank of England ought to make use 
of her deposits if required to do so by 
the public, 101; an increase of depo- 
sits has a considerable influence upon 
prices, 102; to what extent bills of 
exchange perform the functions of 
currency, 103, 104; statement of the 
bill circulation of Great Britain and 
Treland for ten years, 105; Mr Hors- 
ley Palmer’s plan for the administra- 
tion of the currency, 106; East India 
loan to the Bank of England, 107; 
West India loan one cause of the 
crisis of 1836-7, 108; sending gold to 
America a departure from the princi- 
ple which permitted the public to act 
upon the gold, 109; cheapness of 
money the cause of the pressure in 
the years 1836-9,id. 110; Mr Loyd’s 
plan of making the amount of circula- 
tion fluctuate in exact correspondence 
with the amount of gold in the Bank 
of England, ib.; objections to the 
plan, 111; Mr Loyd’s proposition 
of one bank of issue, 115; objected to, 
ib. 118; table showing when the cir- 
culation in Scotland is at its highest 
and lowest point, 119; free trade in 
banking never existed in America, 
120; free trade in banking would not 
necessarily cause the number of banks 
to be very great, 121; Scotland and 
Ireland a proof to the contrary, id.; 
American banks do not adopt the sys- 
tem of exchanges which exist so be- 
neficially in Scotland and England, 
123; Mr Tooke’s plan, 124; extract 
from Mr Gilbart’s ‘ Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Pressure on the Money 
Market during the year 1839,’ 125; 
no foundation for the censure cast 
upon the Bank of England for her 
recent engagements with the Bank of 
France, 126; extract from Mr Bailey's 
work, ‘ Defence of Joint-stock Banks 
and Country Issues,’ 127; a few more 
banks of issue in London would 
be an advantageous check on the 
management of the Bank of Eng- 
land, 129; free trade in banking 
essential to the prosperity of the na- 
tion, 130, 31. 


Commercial relations of Great Britain, 


391; progress of knowledge gives in- 
creased facilities of intercourse be- 
tween man and man, ib. ; interests of 
the few and not the many attended to 
by legislators, 392; contributions le- 
vied by princes and potentates on the 
community caused the first impedi- 
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ments to free interchange between 
man and man, 393; the demands of 
direct taxation intelligible to all, not 
so indirect taxation, 394; Custom- 
house duties should be levied alone 
on foreign articles that do not come 
in competition with home-produced 
articles, 395; extract from evidence 
laid before the Import Duties Com- 
mittee, ib.; evidence of Mr J. D. 
Hume on the protective duties, 396; 
Dr Bowring’s evidence, 397; evidence 
of Mr John Mitchell on the timber 
duties, 398; receipts of ten articles of 
importation in 1839, 399; effects of 
reduction in the increase of consump- 
tion, 400 ; revised tariff of Mr M‘Gre- 
gor, 401; other nations following the 
example of England have established 
tariffs, 406; first, France, ib.; net 
receipts of the Customs of Great Bri- 
tain exceed nearly 500 per cent. that 
of France, 407; high duties of foreign 
articles introduced into France 180 
years ago by Colbert, 408; treaty of 
1786 favourable to the extension of 
commercial relations between France 
and England, ib. ; the most important 
articles in France to the development 
of industry, or the support of life, 
either heavily taxed or subjects of 
State monopolies, 409; Russian tariff 
illiberal and absurd, 410; state of 
Spain under the influence of a protec- 
tive policy, 411; consequences of 
prohibition in Austria, 412; agricul- 
tural and commercial prosperity of 
the Italian States, in proportion to 
their greater or less liberal fiscal! ar- 
rangements, ib. ; system of free trade 
in Tuscany for more than half a cen- 
tury, ib.; Prussian commercial league 
a great boon to the German people, 
413; extract from Mr J. D. Hume’s 
report on the subject of reciprocity, 
414; policy of Belgium and Holland 
the least restrictive, position therefore 
most satisfactory, 415; tariffs of Hol- 
land adopted by Belgium, ib. ; Hanse 
Towns strongholds of commercial li- 
berty, 416; Mahomedan Turkey for- 
merly adopted as the groundwork of 
her legislation the principles of free 
trade, ib.; resolutions passed at a 
meeting of members of the House of 
Commons, 417 (note). 


College life at Cambridge, 456; Uni- 


versity Calendar, ib.; mysterious con- 
tents of, 457; requisites for admission 
to college, ib.; an old college stager, 





458; change from school to college- 
life injurious to youth, 459; college 
discipline, ib.; manner in whieh the 
college laws are evaded, 460 ; an exa- 
mination necessary to be passed at 
Oxford before a student can be ad- 
mitted as resident, 461 ; at Cambridge 
only necessary at Trinity College, ib. ; 
examination more useful from its tere 
ror, than its reality, 462; Cambridge 
tradesmen, ib.; extravagance of stu- 
dents, 463; dining at college, ib.; de- 
moralizing effects of compulsory at- 
tendance at chapel, 465; attendance 
at the University Church voluntary, 
467; freshmen summoned every morn- 
ing at nine o’clock for two hours to 
the lecture-room, 468; private tutors 
objected to, 469; examination, 470; 
the freshman’s amusements, ib. ; wear. 
ing a gown in the day-time charac- 
teristic of freshmen and reading men, 
471; Cambridge amusements, 472; 
parties the grand characteristic of a 
university life, ib.; breakfast parties, 
ib. ; description of guests, 474; wine 
parties, 476; supper party, 477; 
lighter college offences punished by 
what is termed “gating,” 478; in- 
efficiency of college punishments, 479 ; 
evils of college discipline not to be 
remedied, till men more fitted for pre- 
sent times and circumstances are ap- 
pointed as instructors, 480; qualifi- 
cation at present required, 481. 
Currency pamphlets, 503. 


D. 

Drama, 227; works of Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar, John 
of Procida, or the Bridals of Mes- 
sina, Plays of Philip Massinger, with 
Gifford’s notes, 228; Lectures on the 
Comic Writers, 503; works of Ben 
—, ib.; South Sea islanders, 


E. 

Education— Dutch and German Schools, 
231; a Present from Germany, 3 
Lectureson Natural Philosophy, 233 ; 
First Exercises for Children in Light, 
Shade, and Colour; First and Second 
Book of Drawing, 234 ; Geographical 
Primer, with maps, ib.; the Ball I 
live on, Grecian Stories, Conversa- 
zione Italiane e Francesi, the Acci- 
dence and Principles of English 
Grammar, 504; Oral Exercises for 
Beginners in Latin Composition, 
Atlas of Constructive Geography, 








Statistical Exercises on the Maps of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 505; His- 
tory of the United Kingdom, Guide 
to Service, Guide to Trade, the Play- 
fellow, Report to the Secretary of 
State on the training of Pauper Chil- 
dren, 506; Sir Robert Peel’s Address 
at Tamworth. 

Egypt and Syria, 187; gradual de- 
cline of Turkish power, ib. ; Russia, 
France, and England have possessed 
themselves of different parts of the 
Ottoman empire, 188; term “ inde. 
pendent power ” an absurdity, ib, ; 
the Mussulman regards the Christian 
with antipathy and scorn, 189; a few 
years back Europe endeavoured to 
rescue Greece from Turkish domi- 
nion, 190; one-third of the Syrian 
population Christian, 191; state of 
Syria under the Turks, 192; events 
which enabled Mahoment Ali to ob- 
tain possession of Syria, 194; trans- 
lation of the firman declaring the de- 
struction of Mahomet Ali an imperious 
necessity (note), 198; Russian assist- 
anee accepted by the Sultan, 201 ; 
the Pachaliks of all Syria given to 
Mahomet Ali by the treaty of Kuta- 
yah, sanctioned by Great Britain, ib. ; 
England joins with Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, to wrest Syria from Ma- 
homet Ali, 204; conscription a source 
of misery, ib.; taxation heavy, but 
fairly imposed, 205; forced labour for 
public works a grievous evil, under 
Mahomet Ali’s government, ib.; ex- 
teusion of commerce, 206; power and 
position of the Pachas in the East, 
207; the term “ vassal,” as applied to 
Mahomet Ali in his relation to the 
Sultan, explained, 208; proceedings 
of the Sultan and the Viceroy com- 
pared, 210; massacre of the Janis- 
saries and Mamelukes, ib. ; reforms in 
dress, 211; religious toleration, ib. ; 
speedy and regular communication 
with the East secured by Mahomet 
Ali, ib. ; attempts to govern remote 
regions the most prominent cause of 
the decay of nations, 212; destruc- 
tion of St Jean d’Acre (note), 214; 
Arabic language a mighty power in 
the East, 215; Egyptian rule in Syria 
on the whole favourable to peace and 
order, ib. ; consequences of English in- 
terference, 216; England should have 
pledged itself to maintain the treaty 
of Kutayah, ib. ; affection of Mahomet 
Ali for England, 217; occasions for 
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coneiliating the Pacha neglected b 
England, 218; the Ottomans ponte | 
keep possession of Arabia, ib.; Rus- 
sian influence in Turkey—its objects, 
219; French alliance sacrificed by the 
treaty of July, 220; commercial 
treaty between France and England 
not ratified in consequence of (note), 
221; better the Syrians should govern 
themselves than be given up to the 
Turks, 222; retrospect of English 
interference in Syria, 223. 


Emigration, 132; no longer eonfined to 


the labouring classes, but adopted 
by the superior and intelligent of the 
middle class, ib.; wages in the colo- 
nies four or six times as great as in 
England—wheat only half the price, 
133; extract from Mr E. G. Wake- 
field’s work, ‘England and America,’ 
134; difference of old and new countries, 
136; excessive cheapness of land ina 
new colony an evil, 137; Mr Wake- 
field’s evidence before the House of 
Commons, ib. ; a new country should 
be rendered attractive to a eapitalist, 
and a due proportion observed be- 
tween land, labour, and capital, 139 ; 
the two great principles of Coloniza- 
tien, 140; circumstances which should 
affect the emigrant’s determination in 
choosing a colony—first, the principles 
on which the colony has been and 
continues to be settled, 14]; soil, 
climate, &c.,142; position for external 
and internal trade, navigable rivers and 
harbours, ib. ; distance from the mother 
country, id. ; character of the popu- 
lation and government, 143; British 
loni idered, in two distinct 
groups, ib. ; term Australasian colonies 
explained (note), 144; length of pas- 
sage to the British American colonies, 
and rate of charge, ib.; statement of 
Canadian immigration from 1823 to 
1839, 145; richness of soil in Canada, 
146; severity of climate, 147; the 
European climate the same 2,000 
years back—causes of its change, 
148; the Canadian ports unrivalled, 
owing to the improved facilities of 
water-communication, 149; Canada 
has suffered by the improvident grant- 
ing of land, 150 ; wages low compara- ~ 
tively in consequence, and wealth 
men will not embark their capital, 
151 ; description of the four Austra- 
lian settlements, 153; courses of 
several rivers discovered by Major 
Mitchell, from information received 











* England, Bank of, 90 to 129. 
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from a runaway convict, 154; map of 
Eastern Australia, ib.; description of 
soil, 155; Australia Felix most 
eligible for settlement—description 
of, 156-7; interior of South and 
Western Australia, at present but 
little known, 158 ; Stephen’s ‘ South 
Australia’ the most complete work on 
the subject, ib. ; deficiency of water 
during summer, 159; country not 
yet fully examined, ib.; description 
of colony by an influential resident, 
160; Western Australia well watered 
by a number of small rivers running 
into the sea, 161; fine trees and plants, 
162; north-west coast suited to the 
growth of cotton and sugar, 163 ; 
Australia a pastoral, not an agrieul- 
tural country, ib.; the exportation of 
wool steadily increases, 164; social 
condition of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land contrasted with 
that of South Australia, 165, 166; 
difference between South Australia 
and Western Australia, 167; reason 
why the company changed the first 
site of the latter colony, 168; Port 
Grey its principal feature, ib. ; map, 
- ib.; country round Port Grey de- 
scribed, 169; climate, ib., 170; the 
adoption in the Australian colonies 
of a uniform price for land, has ren- 
dered them more prosperous, 170 ; 
New Zealand map, 171; description 
of country, id.; best works te consult 
(note), ib.; New Zealand Association 
formed in 1837, 173; objects of the 
association defeated by the missionary 
party, ib.; New Zealand Company 
* formed in 1839, 174; the ship Tory 
sent out, 7b.; land purchased from the 
chiefs according to their own custom, 
175; no animals in New Zealand 
before the time of Captain Cook, 177; 
more ships sent out in 1839, 178; 
infant school established, and a lite- 
rary and scientific society, ib. ; extract 
from the New Zealand Gazette, 179; 
soil and climate described, 180,181, 
182; prospects of the emigrants, 183; 
New Zealand now acknowledged as a 
British colony, 184; charter about to 
be granted to the company (note), ib, 


Exchange, new Royal, 52; explanation 
of term “ Ballhorned,” 53; magnifi- 
cent halls erected for the magistrates 
and merchants, by the imperial free 
cities of the middle ages, 53; noble 
monuments an item of national wealth, 
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54; Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for 
rebuilding the City of London after 
the great fire—the Royal Exchange to 
have been the centre point, 54; Royal 
Exchange professedly executed by 
Jardine, 55; funds for the new 
building too limited—150,000, ib. ; 
Parliament expends an equal sum, 56; 
greater liberality amongst the mer- 
chants in the days of Gresham, ib. ; 
public competition of designs, 38; 
sent in many eminent professional 
men, declined to adjudicate on them, 
57; Sir R. Smirke, Mr Hardwicke, 
and Mr Gwilt, appointed to the 
office, ib. ; the first built Post-office, 
the second Goldsmith’s Hall, the 
third architect of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany (note), ib.; all the designs re- 
jected, 58; reason assigned by Mr 
Donaldson for the want of flues in his 
design, 59; distribution of prizes—to 
whom adjudicated, ib. ; the committee 
propose judging for themselves, 60; 
the cheapest of the three chosen de- 
signs rejected because the cost of its 


. erection exceeded by a few pounds 


150,000/., 61; referring the designs 
to the surveyor ofthe Mercers’ Com- 
pany not a fair proceeding, ib. ; the 
committee decide on a limited com- 
petition, id.; Mr Tite’s design se- 
lected, 62; important that competition 
so advantageous to the public should 
be well managed, 63, 64; Mr Tite 
does not possess qualifications to fit 
him for a great work, ib.; the corpo- 
ration declined visiting Mr Cockerell’s 
model, 66 ; description of Mr Donald- 
son’s design, 68, 69; main features 
copied by Mr Tite, 70; extracts from 
Mr Cockerell’s report descriptive of 
his design, i+., 71, 72, 73, 74; defects 
of Mr Tite’s design, 76, 77; extract 
from the ‘Surveyor’s Journal,’ 78; 
Mr Donaldson’s portico to the west 
front copied and spoiled by Mr Tite, 
80; description of east front and in- 
terior, 82; the committee intend 
altering the plan in all its leading 
features, 84; the Blackwall railway 
(note), 85; principles on which an 
architectural competition should be 
conducted, 86; the umpires should 
not be ch from professional men, 
ib.; the public should have the op- 
portunity of canvassing the merits of 
the designs before the final award, 87 ; 
a correct lithographed plan should be 
given gratis to the candidates, ib, 
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Exchanges, foreign, 95, 106, 125. 
Exchange, bills of, 103, 104. 


F. 

Fine Arts in England, 238. 

Fiction, 235; the Hour and the Man, 
the Lover's Grave, 237; the Voice of 
Conscience, Night and Morning, 507 ; 
Ingoldsby Legends, 510. 


G. 
Geography, 238; Bett’s Family Atlas. 
Gregory VI Ith, 344, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 353, 354, 356, 359, 360, 361, 363, 


H. 
Hungary and her Institutions in 1839, 


40, 254. 

Hayez, 378, 379, 380, 381, 382. 

Hume, J. D., evidence of , 396, 397, 414. 

History, 512; History of Napoleon, 
History of England under the House 
of Stuart, including the Common- 
wealth, 5)7; Letters illustrative of 
the reign of William IIT, ib. 


L. 

Law, 239; law reform, review of joint- 
stock Bank Acts, Law Magazine, 
241; suggestions on the functions of 
Chancery, and on the advantages of a 
union of the jurisdictions of equity and 
law ; a letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Cottenham, 242; observations on the 
supreme appellate jurisdiction of 
Great Britain, as now exercised by 
the Courts of the Queen in Council 
and the House of Lords, 518; the 
office of master, 520; works of Jeremy 
Bentham. 

Loyd (Samuel Jones) opinions on 
banking, 91, 97, 99, 101, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117. 

Loan, East and West India, 107, 108. 


M. 

Medicine and Surgery ; acute hydroce- 
phalus, or water in the head, 261. 

Medical corporations, 481; average 
annual mortality of England and 
Wales, from 1813 to 1850, compared 
with that sixty years ago, ib. ; predomi- 
nant causes that induce typhus fever, 
482 ; four departments in the medical 
profession, 483 ; Physicians, ib., Linacre 
founded the College of Physicians in 
1518, 484; abuses of, 485; Dr John 
Armstrong applies to the college for a 
licence, and is unjustly rejected, 487 ; 
despotic power of the collegein the case 





of Dr Edward Harrison, 488; College 
of Surgeons a self-elected board, 490 ; 
apothecaries, ib, ; chemists and drug- 
gists, 491; reforms required, 492; ex- 
amination of candidates should be 
held in public, 493; remarks on the 
present position of the question of 
medical reform (nofe), 495. 

Mitchell, Major, discoveries, 154, 155, 
156, 157. 

Migliara, 385, 386. 

M'Gregor. evidence of, 397, 399, 401, 
402, 403, 404, 405. 

Mitchell, Mr John, evidence of, 398. 

Miscellaneous, 244 — Narrative of the 
war in Affghanistan; Knight’s Eng- 
lish Miscellanics; the art of Needle- 
work, from the earliest ages; a Ma- 
nual of Commerce, 246; the Tourna- 
ment, or Gentleman unmasked; the 
History of the Celtic Language, 247 ; 
Outlines of popular Economy, 249; 
Comic Miscellanies in prose and verse, 
521; Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Faroe Islands, 523; Principles of Geo- 
logy; Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s Obser- 
vations on the Delta and the Nile; a 
Map of New Zealand; the Works of 
W. E. Channing; the New Tale of 
a Tub, 524; Organic Chemistry in its 
application to Agriculture and Phi- 
siology, 524; Puinciples of Political 
Philosophy ; an Explanation of the 
scheme of the London Library, in a 
Letter tothe Ear] of Clarendon, 525; 
the Scientific, a literary treasury, 526; 
Six Months with the Chinese Expe- 
dition ; Letters to the Working Pec- 
ple on the New Poor Law, 527; Mis- 
cellaneous Pamphlets, 528. 

Music, 249; part singing, or vocal har- 
mony for choral societies and home 
circles; Essay on musical intervals, 
harmonies and the temperament of 
the musical scale, 250. 


Negro Emancipation, 252; a winter in 
the West Indies. 


oO. 

Oxford Vatiean, 344; English bishops, 
priests, and deacons, like those of 
Rome descended from the Apostles, 
by laying on of hands, 345; the 
triumph of the church, 346; remark- 
able similarity between the Oxford 
theologians and Gregory the VIIth, 
347; three tragedies published by Mr 
Horne, the chief merit of Gregory 
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VII, its accurate delineation of cha- 
racter, 348 ; state of the church before 
the time of Gregory VII, and at his 
death, considered, ib. 349; extracts 
from the tragedy, 352; some state- 


ments not historical, 354; struggle of | 


the early church with the empire, 
graphically described by Mr Faber, 
355; the work the church has to per- 
form, and her contempt for kings and 
rulers, 356; according to the Oxford 
tracts, the church alone should educate 
the people, 357 ; extract from tragedy, 
359; Mr Faber’s tracts and Mr 
Horne’s tragedy compared, 360; the 
Oxford Vatican claim the right of ex- 
communica'ion, 362; important for 
the University of Oxford to consider 
how the last instance on record was 


Diotti, and Podesti, belong to the 
same school of art, ib.; their different 
works, 383; Giovanni Migliara ele- 
vated landscapes and architectural 
views to the rank of a branch of histo- 
rical illustration, 384; lit of some of 
his works (note), ib. ; others described, 
386; Pinelli, account of (note), ib.; 
Massimo Azeglio stands alone as a 
painter of landscapes,with figures, 387 ; 
extract from the ‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ (note), 388 ; art has to search 
for itself a creed in Italy, as elsewhere, 
389; German new Catholic school 
exclusively spiritual, ib.; Raphael 
and Michael Angelo harmonized in 
their conceptions, body and spirit, 
390; the point of intersection now 
higher, and painting must reach it, ib. 


Porter, Mr, evidence of, 398. 

Parks and pleasure grounds, 418; pub- 
lic opinion awakening to the import. 
ance of open spaces for air and exer- 


received, 363. 


P. 
Palmer, Hors'ey, evidence of, 90, 106. 
Painters, Italian, modern, 363; art, 


eminently a social manifestation, 364 ; 
art seeks symbolically to realize the 
ideal that societies pursue, 365; one 
form of art exhausted with Raphael, 
300 years back, 367; painting of the 


future will be greater than the past, 
368; obstacles which exist to the 
study of the present Italian schools, 
prejudice, indifference, 368; painting, 
not a@ nullity in Italy, 369; ideal of 
art disappeared when Italian liberty 
perished at Florence, 370; material- 
ism in painting began, ib.; Michael 
Angelo stood alone in the sixteenth 
century, 371; in the seventeenth cen- 
tury appeared Appiani, Camuccini, 
Bossi, and Benvenuti, ib., not to be 
called the heads of modern Italian 
painting; Luigi Sabatelli, the son of 
a cook, was born at Florence, 1775, 
represents the transition school. id. ; 
description of his works, ib., 373; 
exceeded in talent by his son, Fran- 
cesco Sabatelli, 374; his paintings, 
375; died of consumption at the age 
of 26, 376 ; Palagi, ib.; Luigi Lippa- 
rini Guiseppe Segni, 377; Hayez, at 
the head of the modern Italian painters, 
378; subjects in which he excels; his- 
tory treated with a view to the future, 
379; Mary Stuart listening to the 
reading of her arrest, The fugitives of 
Parga, and Peter the hermit, preach- 
ing the crusade, three chefs d'ceuvre, 
380; Peter the hermit described, 381; 
Hayez, an assiduous workman, and 
great walker, 382; Beszuoli, Arienti, 





-cise in Jarge towns, ib.; Mr Buck- 


ingham's motion in the House of 
Commons, ib.; restricted powers of 
the municipalities, 419; Mr Hume’s 
resolution in 1837, ib.; return re- 
cently presented to the House of Com- 
mons, 420; Primrose hill preserved 
to the public, 421; Mr Strutt’s ad- 
dress to the town council of Derby, 
422; proeession of the corporation to 
the Arboretum, 425; sketch of Mr 
Lamb’s pavilion, 428; children’s ce- 
lebration of the opening of the Arbo- 
retum, ib. ; Arboretum open only two 
days in the week gratis, 429; limited 
powers of the Derby rate-payers, 430 ; 
Mr Loudon’s account of the princi- 
ples he followed in the Derby Arbo- 
retum, ib.; plate of plan, 433; wood 
engravings of two lodges, 437, it., 
4383; persons appointed as rangers, 
superintendents, and head gardeners 
for public property, usually unfit for 
their office, ib.; streets recently formed, 
injudiciously planned, 439; copy of 
letters from the ‘ Gardener’s Gazette,’ 
440; Mr Loudon’s ‘ Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Britannicum,’ 441; cha- 
racter of, described, ib.; description of 
the oak, 442; plate of, 443; ib.,444; 
the beech, 445; plates of, 448; plate 
of weeping beech in Milton park, 
450 ; history of the holly, 451; plate 
of, 452; use of one species of pine in 
covering immense tracts of barren 
sand in France, 453; properties and 
uses of the pine, 454; plate of, 456. 





INDEX. 


Philosoph , Page — Moral philosophy, 
or the duties of man considered in his 
individual, social, and domestic capa- 
cities. 

Poetry, 255;—the Hope of the World, 
and other poems; Percy’s reliques of 
ancient poetry, 258; the Dream and 
other poems, 259; Henry Clifford and 
Margaret Percy, 529; one hundred 
Sonnets, 530; Vivia Perpetua; Fugi- 
tive verses, by Joanna Baillie, 534. 


R. 

Religion, 261;—the New Testament, 
translated from the text of J. J. 
Griesbach; Clerical conformity and 
Church property, 262; the illustrated 
Commentary of the Old and New 
Testament, 263; the Question of 
Miracles, 535. 


S. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, poetical works 
of, letters, &c. 303; the characters 
of great poets (though profitable) not 
necessary to be known, in order 
to understand their works, 430; 
men should be judged by their own 
views of right and wrong, not by 
those of others, 305; truth was the 
great characteristic of Shelley’s mind, 
307; instances of his sympathy for 
his fellow-creatures and generosity, 
310; parallel between Lord Byron 
and Shelley, 311; three stages of de- 
velopment in the sensitive mind, 
ib.; Shelley eminently virtuous, 
because eminently sincere, 313; By- 
ron suffered wrongs, but Shelley 
greater, 314; both sceptics, but dif- 
fering in kind, 315; both abstained 
from animal food, but from different 
motives, ib.; Jeremy Bentham and 
Shelley, the two greatest men of the 
nineteenth century, 316; all truths 
are truths of periods, and vary as so- 
ciety progresses, 317; the vital truth 
which Shelley everywhere enforced, 
has become the deminant idea, 321; 
Shelley in the artistic parts of his 
poetry, not so great, ib.; Queen Mab, 
written at the age of eighteen, and 
never published by Shelley's consent, 
322; its faults, 323; Alastor, or the 
Spirit of Solitude, its beauties, 324; 
analysis of the Revolt of Islam, 325; 
Shelley, par excellence, the ‘ poet of 
women,’ 330; the important part as- 
signed to love, in poetry, a peculiarity 
of modern art, 331; analysis of Islam 
continued, 332; the Cenci, the most 
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magnificent tragedy of modern times, 
335; charge against Shelley of mysti- 
cism in some of his works, not un- 
founded, 343, 

Slave trade, the, 536. 

Supplementary list, 263, 


rs 
Tooke on banking, 91, 92, 95, 124, 125. 
Torrens, Col. banking plan of, 111, 115. 


Ww. 

Wakefield, E. G., extracts from, 134; 
evidence, 137, 167, 169, 173, 174. 

Woman, social position of, 24; no good 
in female ignorance, ib.; female griev- 
ances must be redressed by the le- 
gislature, 25; not necessary women 
should be represented by themselves, 
26; the battle of education formerly 
fought for them is won, ib.; opinion 
of the Rev. S. Smith, id.; moral 
independence of women not yet taken 
its place in any system of female edu- 
cation, 29; Mrs Jamieson’s remarks 
on the disadvantages English women 
have to encounter in emigration, 31; 
importance of various branches of Ja- 
bour being open to women, 32-3 ; best 
elementary treatise on political eco- 
nomy, written by a woman, ib.; wo- 
men most distinguished in literature 
have been placed in a painful or false 
position, 35; women should enjoy the 
privileges of citizens, 37; opinion of 
Mr Baillie on the subject, 38; the 
influence of male relations, an objec- 
tion urged by Mr Fox against women 
voting, used as an illustration on oc- 
casion of Mr Grey’s motion for a re. 
form in parliament, 39; not applicable 
to all classes of women, ib.; the ar- 
gument of incapacity loses much of 
its force at present when ‘a woman 
sits at the helm of government,” 40; 
extract from Monthly Repository, ib. ; 
granting to women the power of 
voting, would im>~ ve instead of in- 
jure them, 41; injustice towards 
women on the subject of the infant 
custody bill, 45; civilization equalises 
the condition of the sexes, 46; and 
exalts our notions of justice, 47; 
Miss Martineau’s reproof to the 
women of New Jersey, not quite just, 
48 ; reasons why, ib.; extract from Miss 
Sedgwick’s ‘ Means and Ends,’ 49, 


Z 
Zealand, New, 171. 








